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CHAPTER I. 

** Patience, my brother I In the temple there 
The Sculptor sees the place He did prepare 
From all Eternity, 
For thee to flU : 
For this He fitteth thee, 
Working His will." 

Unknown. 

''The first sure symptom of a mind in health, 
Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at home" 

Young. 

" Everyone seems to think me plain and common- 
place, so I suppose I am ; at any rate I know I am 
not beautiful, — I wish I were, for I do admire a 
beautiful face more than anything in the world. 
Sylvia, my half-sister, is beautiful, and I do believe 
it makes her happier ; it must be pleasant to know 
that people like to look at one ; and somehow she 
can say and do things that I never can, — she has 
such a bewitching way, and her temper is so rarely 
ruffled : there again she has the advantage of me. 
But she is her mother's pride and pet, and of course 
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2 Rachel Longford. 

it is only natural that I should have all the tiresome 
uninteresting things to do that no one else cares to 
see to. Well it's a weary world, and I'm sick of it 
all ! " 

Such were some of the thoughts that passed 
through the mind of Rachel Longford, as she stood 
before her looking-glass, surveying disconsolately her 
undeniably plain features, preparatory to getting 
ready for church, one fair Sunday morning in June. 
She had scarcely finished putting on her boots when 
she heard her eldest brother calling out impatiently, 
"Come Rachie, we're all waiting. Late again, as 
usual," he added, as she came hurriedly downstairs. 

" I couldn't help it, John: I couldn't find my gloves 
anywhere." 

" That's nothing new," put in Dick, a provoking 
school-boy, aged twelve ; whereupon Rachel retorted 
sharply, and in this amiable mood they started for 
church. John walked on first, with his step-mother 
on his arm ; curbing as well as he could his own long 
strides to her dainty steps. Next came Sylvia, 
looking lovely as usual, with her own brother 
Eustace, a tall slim Oxonian, and last, Rachel, Dick, 
and Susie, the youngest of the family. .The walk to 
church was not a long one ; and when they are all 
seated in the old-fashioned square pew we can take 
a better view of them. No one could call John 
Longford strictly handsome; his features were too 
massive, and yet there was something in his broad 
shoulders and stalwart height and strength that I 
used to admire more than the almost effeminate but 
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perfect features of his half-brother Eustace. John 
is the head of the family now; for his father has 
been dead several years, and left him the care of his 
delicate second wife and her four children, and the 
special charge of his own sister Rachel. In her own 
comer sits Mrs. Longford, fair and fragile looking^ 
surrounded by fans, smelling-bottles and cushions, 
evidently in a state of touching, invalidism. Then 
comes Sylvia with her lustrous eyes and rose and 
lily tints, and next, as if for a foil to her beauty, sits 
plain, heavy-featured Rachel, looking rather more 
forbidding than usual this morning, as she has not 
yet forgiven Dick the rude speeches he has amused 
himself with making at intervals, all the way to 
church. At this moment he is solemnly doing his 
best to upset the gravity of his little sister, Susan, 
but as he is in wholesome awe of his elder brothers 
he contrives to keep his manoeuvres pretty well con- 
cealed. The service goes on, and is concluded by a 
discourse from the old Vicar, of which all that can 
be said is that it was an excellent moral essay, and 
that there seemed an evident feeling of relief, both 
on the part of teacher and taught, when it was 
ended, and the congregation began to disperse. The 
Longfords had hardly reached the old lych gate when 
they were accosted somewhat noisily by a very 
fashionably-dressed young lady, who with her father 
had just preceded them. Mr. and Miss Charrington 
considered themselves by far the most important 
personages in the parish of Chelford ; they certainly 
lived in the newest and most imposing-looking 
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house, bailt by Mr. Charrington himself, and as 
magnificent as money and upholstery could make it ; 
but somehow the simple village folk thought far 
more of the Longfords, who had been inhabitants of 
the Manor house for untold generations, and still 
more, if possible, of the owner of the old Hall. He 
had been abroad for years, but his very name was 
held in loving reverence by alL Many eyes had 
turned anxiously to the ** squire's pew^ that morning, 
for it was generally understood that Mr. Hesketh 
was coming home now, and might be expected any 
day ; but it was empty still, as it had been for the 
long past years. 

"Rachel," said Miss Charrington, as they passed 
through the churchyard gate, " I think I shall come 
and see you to-morrow. When shall you be sure to 
be in?'' 

"I really cannot tell," replied Bachel, rather 
shortly. She was still in a somewhat ruffled state of 
temper, and the slightly patronising tone of Miss 
Charrington jarred upon her. " I may be in by five 
o'clock, but I cannot answer for myself before." 

" She has so much to do that she is quite worn to 
a thread-paper, as you see," put in the irrepressible 
Dick, glancing provokingly at Rachel's round, dumpy 
little figure ; " but the odd part is, nobody knows 
exactly what she does, imless " 

But at that moment Eustace joined the group, 
and Dick deemed it prudent to leave the rest unsaid. 

"When do you go back to Oxford?" inquired 
Miss Charrington. " I want to have a garden party 
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tMs week/ and some lawn tennis, if only I can get 
some people together ; but really there seems no one 
to ask about hera I do miss all my Brighton 
friends so ! " 

Here it may be remarked that the young lady in 
question professed to consider Rachel Longford her 
great friend; and on the whole she found it con- 
venient, for the Longfords, of course, mingled in 
society on terms that she and her father never could 
attain to, and in this way she occasionally met people 
who otherwise would probably have ignored her. 
She was building much upon the hope that when 
Mr. Hesketh came home, her father would at once 
call and make himself useful to him, and thus begin 
at once on a friendly footing. It was partly for this 
reason that she had arranged her party, for that he 
would return this week was quite certain. Another 
reason that privately weighed with her was, that 
Sylvia would be away: she was going to London 
this week ; and though she never, even to herself, 
acknowledged it, she was extremely jealous of 
Sylvia's uncommon beauty. Notwithstanding her 
own reputed fortune and the costly extravagance 
with which she dressed, she constantly saw, with 
annoyance, that whenever Sylvia appeared her own 
star waned. She was particularly anxious to be 
''first in the field" on this occasion, and fortune 
seemed to favour her plans. The party was arranged 
during the walk from church, — a proceeding of which 
Rachel in her heart disapproved, but she was not 
brave enough to express her opinion theu. When 
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in from her district, but Miss Charrington did hot 
appear. She waited in vain. 

" Sweet creature/' murmured Dick, " to treat her 
darling Rachel so ! I only wish she would always 
keep away. She puts me out of patience, with her 
fine-lady ways and airs, — and everybody knows who 
she is." 

" Well, she's always pleasant to me, at any rate," 
returned Rachel. "Perhaps her father kept her 
to-day." 

" Much more likely that she found something to 
do that she liked better. I believe I saw her riding 
with old Mr. Dacre, but I'm not sure." 

However, the next day she did come. Rachel was 
sitting in the little room that the girls called their 
sanctum, when she heard a rather loud voice, 
saying,— 

" Here I am at last, Rachel. Shall I come in this 
way?" 

" Do," said her friend, " by all means." And she 
came in by the open French window. 

" Well, and how are all things going on at Chel- 
ford ? " she began, as she settled herself back in an 
easy chair, and surveyed complacently the shining 
folds of her costly dress, as they fell round her. " I 
have hardly seen you since we came back from 
Brighton. The old place is dead-alive I suppose, as 
usual ? " 

"Well I certainly have not heard of aiaything 
very striking," returned Rachel; "at any rate we 
have been all going on much the same.'' 
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" You poor child ! I wish you could have been 
with me at Brighton : I can't tell you the fun I had. 
Such riding parties and picnics^ and I have made 
such charming friends ! " 

Rachel listened to the animated description of 
gay life that followed, with an involuntary thought 
of the contrast that her own had afforded during the 
last few months. About five o'clock they went into 
the drawing-room for tea, which Mrs. Longford 
always dispensed herself in dainty fashion. She 
had not yet come in however, but Sylvia was there, 
trying over a new song that had just arrived. Her 
fresh, clear, young voice rang through the room, and 
Sylvia's singing was beautiful, like herself. This was 
another sore point with Miss Charrington, carefully 
as she concealed it: her greatest ambition was to 
sing, but it was a hopeless case, and she knew it, 
though the best masters had lavished their skill 
upon her voice. However, she never gave up the 
idea that it was one of her accomplishments, and in 
consequence sent for every new song that came out. 

" What is that ? " she inquired, as she entered the 
room. " Oh, I see ! I did not recognise it at first : 
we have been hearing it so magnificently sung at 
Brighton." 

" You had better give me a lesson then," laughed 
Sylvia, twirling round on the music-stool; "for this is 
the first time I have tried it : but I think it quite 
beautiful" 

"I could, of course," returned the young lady; 
" but there is no time now." 
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At that moment Mrs. Longford came in^ and she 
went to meet her with great empressement, for she 
always thought it wise policy to keep in well with 
her. And then followed tea: very old was the china, 
very delicate the eatables, and Mrs. Longford, with 
her languid graceful movements, suited the occasion 
well. When Sylvia had finished, she exclaimed, — 

" I really think, as it is such a lovely evening, I 
shall go and finish my sketch of the old ch^^pel : I 
shall not have many more chances now. Bachie dear, 
if little Joe Lakin comes for his singing lesson, youll 
hear him for me, won't you ? he is only learning his 
notes." And Sylvia danced from the room as she 
spoke, without even waiting for a reply. 

" But I want you to walk back with me, Rachel," 
said Miss Charrington, rather imperiously. " I have 
a great deal to talk to you about, and some of my 
beautiful new dresses to show you." 

" I can't to-night, Teresa, thank you. There are two 
of my district women coming for calico, and I promised 
to cut it out for them ; and Jane Bates is coming for 
a reading lesson, — ^and then there is Sylvia's boy." 

"Why don't you let Sylvia attend to her own 
afiairs?" said Miss Charrington, impatiently. "I 
don't at all see why you should have all the work, 
and she nothing but pleasure." 

She would hardly have made the last remark if 
Mrs. Longford had not already left the room. 

" Oh, I'm used to it," replied Bachel, — ^not without 
an inward feeling of discontent, which she would 
not on any account have shown to Miss Charrington. 
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" Well, walk to the end of the field with me, at 
any rate ; surely you can do that ?*" 

Rachel consented, and as they walked together 
the garden party was ftilly discussed. 

" Papa is going to call at the Hall," said Teresa, 
" to-day or to-morrow. I do hope he will be able to 
get Mr. Hesketh to come." 

" I'm afraid not ; for John heard that he was not 
coming this week. His agent has arrived I believe, 
80 that looks like business." 

"How very provoking! well he can but try. I 
should like to introduce you to himj Eachel," she 
added, patronisingly. 

" Why John will call upon him directly," returned 
Rachel, chafing again: "his father and ours were 
very old friends." 

"Indeed!" said her companion, in a tone that 
implied a good deal. " Well, you and your brother 
Eustace will see him, at any rate, unless Mr. Long- 
ford condescends to look in in the evening." 

" I'm afraid he will hardly be able ; but I will tell 
him he has been formally invited," said Rachel, 
laughing. " Sylvia won't be in London after all, for 
she has been asked to put off going for a week." 

"She must come too, then, I suppose. What a 
number of ladies we shall be." 

They had reached the end of the field now ; and 
here they parted, — the one to return to her luxurious 
home, the other to cut out her calico and teach her 
children. Meanwhile Sylvia had gone to finish her 
sketch of the ruined chapel. She passed through 
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the little lichen-covered door that opened from the 
road into the park^ of which John Longford had the 
old privilege of a key ; thinking with sorrow that 
this might he the last time she should be able to 
come free and undisturbed. Through the tangled 
fern and brushwood she wandered on till she came 
to her favourite nook, from whence through an 
opening of the trees she had a good view of the 
lonely ruin. 

Untying her hat, she let it fall on the grass beside 
her, and eagerly began her work ; and as she sat 
there alone in this sylvan spot, with the sunlight on 
her golden-brown hair, she might well have been 
taken for the nymph of the woods. Suddenly, 
without any warning, a large dog rushed through 
the bushes, and, seizing her hat, began tossing it 
about in most puppy-like fashion. In another 
moment a voice had called him sharply off; and the 
owner thereof came up quickly, and, rescuing the 
hat, approached the startled Sylvia. He stood for 
an instant, as if bewildered by the beautiful vision 
before him; but then he came forward, saying, 
ruefully, as he looked at the dishevelled feather : — 

" I am afraid it is quite spoiled." 

"Oh, no,'* she replied, smiling: "it wiU soon be 
straightened ! " and her skilful fingers speedily 
restored it to something like its pristine shape again. 
Then she looked up, saying, half shyly, "Do you 
think I may finish my sketch here ? " 

" Pardon me, I do not quite understand you." 

" Why, when Mr. Hesketh himself comes, I know 
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I must not come in and out of the park as I have 
been used to do ; and I do want to finish this. He 
is coming this week, isn't he ? " 

" Very possibly," returned her companion, with a 
somewhat amused look. " But if this place, as you 
say, belongs to him, — ^why should you ask rne t " 

" Because," said Sylvia, simply, " I heard that his 
agent had come already, so I knew directly who you 
must be. No strangers ever get in here. I only 
come because my brother has a key." 

" I am sure I may give you permission to come 
•whenever you like still," replied the stranger, smiling. 
" Will you allow me to look at your drawing ? " 

Sylvia gave it to him, saying, as she did so, — 

" I know it is full of faults, but there are some 
of those trees behind the south wall that I think I 
never shall do." 

He looked at it, evidently with the eye of a 
connoisseur, and then very deferentially pointed out 
several mistakes, — putting in a few bold strokes 
himself that astonished Sylvia, they were done in 
such a masterly style. Just then the bell from the 
Manor house pealed forth, and she started up. 

" Why there is the dressing bell," she exclaimed. 
" I had no idea it was so late." 

He smiled as he helped her to collect her things 
together, and then walked with her to the door by 
which she had entered. Sylvia returned, quite 
pleased with her adventure; for she felt she had 
gained more instruction in those few minutes than 
in a dozen of the lessons she took weekly in the 
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neighbouring city of Eastminster. They always 
dined late at the Manor; for John Longford ^as 
away at his business from about ten every morning 
to six at night. He had succeeded his father as 
head of some ironworks about a mile from Chelford, 
and as they were likely to increase in value, he never 
neglected his duties there. Though not rich, the 
Longfords lived in an easy sort of way; and the 
house and ite belongings had an air of old-fashioned 
comfort and plenty, that more pretentious-looking 
places often lack. As Sylvia entered the pretty, 
long, low, drawing-room before dinner, in her fresh 
white dress, there was a flush on her cheek, and a 
sparkle in her eye that attracted even John's 
attention. 

" Why Sylvia, you look as fresh as a daisy, — not a 
bit knocked down by the heat as we all are. What 
have you been doing to yourself?" he added, as he 
drew her down on his knee in most fatherly fashion, 
and passed his hand over her fair brow. John was 
very proud and fond of his young sister, though he 
did not often show it. 

" Oh John, Tve had an adventure ! " she answered, 
laughing. "I was sketching in the park, just after 
tea, and Mr. Hesketh's agent all on a sudden appeared 
on the scene. His dog had got hold of my hat, so he 
got it away from him, and gave it back to me, and 
afterwards he looked at my drawing : do you know 
I think he must have been a drawing master, some 
time or other, he seemed to know so much about 
it." 
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" What sort of a person was he ? " inquired John, 
rather gravely. "I don't much like this sort of 
adventure." 

"Well, I could not help this, at any rate," she 
replied, with a merry laugh: "he came upon me 
so unexpectedly, and I hardly looked at him, T was 
thinking so much more of my sketch. I only know 
he was a great big creature like you. Look John ! " 
she added, darting off to the other side of the room 
for her drawing : " don't you think it will be some- 
thing like ? " 

" Very good indeed. I must see about your having 
some good lessons in London. But I'm afraid you're 
a sad idle child about other things, — eh Rachie: what 
do you say ? " and he turned towards his sister, who 
was standing in the window. " What has she done 
to help you to-day ? " 

" Oh, it does not signify ! " returned Rachel in a 
rather constrained voice. It was always a trial 
to her to see John petting anybody. He was her*8, 
— her own; the only being in the world who 
belonged to her, and jealous feelings were in her 
heart now. John noticed the cloud on her brow, 
and half guessed the cause; but before he could 
speak again, Mrs. Longford came in, and he went, 
according to his invariable custom, to lead her to the 
sofa. Very pretty she looked in her clouds of soft 
white shawl, though the expression of her counten- 
ance was one of weariness and discontent. Eustace 
followed, and they went in to dinner. All was going 
on smoothly, when the door burst open and Dick 
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rushed • in, panting and breathless^ so that for the 
moment he could not speak. 

" Dick, how often have I told you that I will not 
have you come in in this way while we are at dinner ? " 
said John, severely. " What do you mean by it, sir ? " 

'^ Oh, John," he exclaimed, as soon as he could 
speak, '^ there's been an accident, and they sent me 
to tell you ! Mr. Austin has been thrown from his 
horse, and he's lying close by our gate." 

John started off, leaving his stepmother in hysterics, 
and followed closely by Eustace and old Mason the 
butler. By the time they reached the gate a little 
knot of passers-by had assembled ; but they all made 
way respectfully as John Longford approached. 

" I'm afraid he's very bad, sir," said one of the 
men who had raised the old Vicar's head on his 
knee. "I can't help thinking his horse must ha' 
kicked him : he's spoken ne'er a word since we found 
him lyin' here." 

' " Here's the doctor," exclaimed another, as a carriage 
was seen coming rapidly along. " Jem must ha' met 
him then : that's lucky." 

The moment the doctor came he said, gravely, 
" This is serious : the sooner we get him home the 
better. I think if we could manage to carry him 
to the Vicarage, it will be better than the jolting of 
a carriage." 

Willing hands soon accomplished this, for the old 
man was beloved by his people, notwithstanding his 
dry old sermons. He had neither wife nor child to 
look after him; only an old housekeeper, and a 
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grandchild who lived with him. His one son had 
married, sorely against his will, a beautiful Spanish 
girl; but both had been dead for years, and ever 
since he had had the care of their only little one. 
She was a wild, weird-looking child, whom nobody 
ever saw, except on rare occasions. She made friends 
with no one, but lived in the quaint old house alone 
with her grandfather, — ^the only sunshine of his lonely 
life. Her alarm may be imagined when he was 
brought in, for he was still quite unconscious ; but 
after a while he opened his eyes, and by degrees 
began somewhat to revive, though for days after- 
wards his life seemed to hang by a thread. 



CHAPTER n. 



*' Trifles light as air 
Are, to the' jealous, confirmationB strong 
As proofs Of Holy Writ ! " 

Shakespeare. 



The day after Sylvia's "adventure," it happened 
that as she was returning from a walk, she was 
overtaken by Miss Charrington, and as their way 
lay in the same direction, they walked on in company. 
Just as they turned a corner rather sharply, they 
were met by Sylvia's hero of the evening before, who 
raised his hat to her as he passed, with a look of 
unequivocal admiration, not even noticing her com- 
panion by a glance. 

"Who is that?" inquired Teres^, sharply; "and 
how does he know you ? " 

" Its Mr. Hesketh's Agent," returned Sylvia. " He 
came upon me yesterday when I was drawing in the 
park : he did startle me," she added, laughing, " for 
I have never seen a soul there before ; but his dog 
nearly spoiled my hat, so he rescued it for me." 

"An Agent indeed!" said Miss Charrington ; "then 
I think he ought to know his place better, and not 
go strutting and staring about as if the whole place 
belonged to him." 
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"Why some of the most perfect gentleme^ I know 
are Agents/' returned Sylvia. "Look at Mr. De 
Courcy's son." 

But she was too much accustomed to these little 
ebullitions to say more, and directly afterwards they 
separated. Mr. Charrington having to go up to 
London the next morning, delayed his call on Mr. 
Hesketh till the very day of the party, and even 
then his daughter had some difficulty in urging him 
to encounter the heat and go. He did not, however, 
return to luncheon, and she felt quite sure he had 
stayed at the Hall, and augured well from this as to 
the future terms of intimacy on which they would 
stand. About three o'clock the guests began to 
arrive, and she in most elaborate toilette was on the 
lawn to receive them. Still Mr. Charrington did 
not come, and she began to get impatient ; not only 
for him, but for the guest he was to bring with 
him. At last he came through a small side door, 
and was accompanied, — ^not by Mr. Hesketh, but 
by the Agent .whom Sylvia had told her of the 
evening before. Her mortification and dismay may 
be imagined. 

" How could papa think of such a thing ? " she 
exclaimed to one of her friends. "How could he 
bring that man here ? it really is too provoking ! " 
And she turned away, as she felt pretty sure that her 
father would bring him to her, and she had no fancy 
for anintroduction in that quarter ! At that moment, 
however, one of Mr. Cbarrington's grooms hurried 
towards him, apparently with some very urgent 
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message, for he left the grounds immediately, without 
a word to anyone, leaving the stranger standing 
where he was. 

"Let us make upour set now," said MissCharrington. 
" and then we need not admit anyone that we don't 
know," and she glanced superciliously in the direction 
of the new comer. Just then he caught sight of 
Sylvia, standing not far oflf with her brother Eustace. 
As she saw him she came forward with the free, 
graceful manner that accorded so well with her beauty, 
and shook hands. 

" And how does the drawing progress ? " he asked, 
as Eustace turned to speak to some new comer. 
" Have you finished it ? " 

" Not quite : but I have worked hard at it, and I 
do think it will be something like; but it will be all 
thanks to you," she added, her colour rising a little. 
" I never could manage the touch of those trees till 
you showed me." 

He smiled. " You ought to have some really good 
lessons, for you certainly have the 'gift,' and without 
that, drawing is hopeless work." 

" Do you really think so ? Well, my eldest brother 
says I shall have some good lessons soon." 

" Is he here to-day ? " asked her companion, rather 
eagerly. " I have not seen him." 

" Do you know him, then ? " inquired Sylvia, 
looking up. 

" I used to know hinx long ago. But perhaps he 
has forgotten me." 

" I don't think John is one to do that. He says 
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he has not seen Mr. Hesketh for years, and yet he 
is sure to know him in a moment" 

Just then Miss Charrington turned and saw the 
two conversing together. 

''Well," she exclaimed, almost loud enough for 
them to hear, " if I were Sylvia Longford, I would 
take care what I was doing ! But its just like her. 
I do believe if there were no one else to flirt with, 
she w^ould flirt with a sweep ! " 

" Yes," chimed in Miss Roberts, her special friend 
and toady. ^ I'm sure Mamma would not let me 
behave so." 

It may be questioned how far Miss Roberts' singular 
homeliness (to us3 no stronger word), both of form 
and feature, might have interfered with her chances 
of such a possibility. 

''Is that Miss Charrington, our hostess ? " inquired 
Sylvia's companion. "I have not been introduced 
to her yet She does not seem very much taken up 
with the game." 

** I think no one here thoroughly understands it : 
but I suppose it is a good one in itsel£" 

" Excellent ! I do not know a better." 

" Oh ! then you do understand it ? I must just go 
and tell her: she wished so to find someone that 
did," and before he could stop her she had tripped 
across the lawn to where Miss Charrington was 
standing, 

** No, thank you," was that young lady's reply, as 
she turned on her heel : " I have no wish for an 
introduction in that quarter. I can't imagine what 
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papa was doing to bring him here. Tou seem to 
have found a very congenial companion^ though." 

The stranger had advanced a little after Sylvia ; 
and as Miss Charrington spoke in her usual loud 
tones, a curious smile passed for a moment over his 
face. He turned, however, to stoop over a beautiful 
geranium that was then in full flower in a basket on 
the lawn, till Sylvia returned. 

" They seem to have made up their set now," she 
said, low, but with cheeks aflame at Miss Charrington's 
rudeness. " I see Eustace is beckoning to me : 
perhaps he wants to get up some croquet." 

They crossed the lawn together, watched by many 
eyes, for there was something about the stranger's 
whole manner and bearing that attracted everybody, 
in spite of Miss Charrington ; and soon Eustace had 
enlisted him as captain of one side, himself being 
head of the other. All were soon so absorbed in 
their game that they neither saw nor noticed what 
other people were doing. 

Mr. Charrington at length returned. He had been 
summoned to one of the horses which had been 
suddenly taken ilL 

" It's poor Ruby," he said to his daughter, " and I 
am afraid it will go hard with him. But, my dear," 
he added, hastily looking round, "where is Mr. 
Hesketh ? Has'nt he been introduced to you yet ? " 

" Mr. Hesketh ! " ejaculated Teresa, " Papa, what 
do you mean ? he is not here." 

" Why, he came with me a quarter-of-an-hour since, 
but I had to hurry away. There he is," he added, as 
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he looked towards the croquet players, where the 
stranger's figure was very distinguishable as he stood 
talking to Sylvia. 

" Oh, what shall I do ! ** exclainaed Teresa, with 
genuine dismay, for she had an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that Mr. Hesketh had been very near 
when she made her rude speech to Sylvia. Then 
she more than half hoped he had heard; now she 
would have given worlds to be able to recall her 
words. 

" You had better come with me at once, my dear," 
said her father. " Why did you let him get into that 
set ? " he continued, in a vexed tone, as he and his 
daughter moved away together. 

" Papa ! how could I help it ? I had not an idea 
that it was Mr. Hesketh. Sylvia Longford told me 
yesterday it was his Agent come down, first." 

"Very unlucky," said Mr. Charrington: "I wish 
I had not gone away. Mr. Hesketh," he continued, 
going up to him, " I want to introduce you to my 
daughter. I was suddenly called off to one of my 
horses before I had time to do it" 

Teresa approached with her most fascinating smile. 
" I am so very glad to see you here, Mr. Hesketh," 
she said, holding out her hand: "my party would 
indeed have been incomplete without you." 

He bowed politely and shook hands. 

" Wont you come to our game, now," she continued, 
" and leave this stupid croquet ? Lawn tennis is much 
more amusing ; and we do so want to be taught by 
someone who really understands it." 
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*' Thank you/* replied the gentleman, with scarcely 
concealed amusement, in which the slightest possible 
soupfon of contempt might have been discerned. 
" I could not possibly leave this game now. Pray do 
not let me interrupt yours." And he turned back as 
he spoke, and rejoined his former companions, who 
had been too far o£f to hear a word of what had 
passed. 

"Its no usejust now, papa," said Miss Charrington, 
impatiently; "but he will have to take me in to 
supper, of course, and then I shall manage, — never 
fear ! " 

It was a lovely evening, and tea and coffee, with 
all sorts of light refreshments, were brought out upon 
the lawn. The games lasted till about nine o'clock, 
when supper was announced. Miss Charrington 
perceived that Mr. Hesketh was walking towards 
the house with Sylvia, — a proceeding which she by 
no means intended to allow. At that moment his 
eye caught the figure of John Longford, who had, 
after all, come in towards the end of the evening. 

" Why, there is your brother ! " he exclaimed. " I 
wonder if he wUl remember me I " 

He went up and touched his arm. John turned 
quickly. 

" Hesketh 1 '* " Longford ! " — ^and the recognition 
was complete. Sylvia could not believe her ears: 
she stood the very picture of beautiful confusion ! 

" Why Sylvia," said her brother, " what a mistake 
you made last night ! " and he laughed at her look 
of dismay. 
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"Oh, I know!" she stammered, colouring deeply; 
"but I did not know till this moment. Will you 
foigive me ? " she added, looking sttaight up at her 
former companion. 

"Surely you have no cause to apologize," he 
answered, smiling, with a marked accent on the 
pronoun, sufficiently expressive. But before he could 
add a word more, Miss Charrington approached with 
her father, and in another minute she was walking 
triumphantly across the lawn on Mr. Hesketh's arm. 

The supper was very grand ; the table very long ; 
and of course he was seated near the head : but how 
often his eye wandered down tow&rds a certain white 
dress at the other end need not be recorded ! 

Miss Charrington's next step was to persuade her 
father to ask him to dinner the next evening. The 
guests were standing about in groups preparing to 
depart, when she came with him to press the request. 

"Thank you," was the reply; "but I have just 
promised Longfotd to go to the Manor, — he and I 
were old chums, you know ; — ^and it will be my last 
evening of bachelorhood, for on Saturday my aunt. 
Miss Grey, comes to keep house for me for awhile. I 
shall not be able to be away much then, for she is 
too delicate to go out herself." 

" Oh, I must come and see her ! " said Miss 
Charrington. ** I am a great hand at amusing old 
people." 

Mr. Hesketh raised his eyebrows slightly, as the 
anomaly for the moment struck him of the refined 
gentlewoman being entertained by the brusqueries 
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of Miss Teresa Charrington, but he wisely replied 
not. 

The little dinner party at the Manor next evening 
was a veiy pleasant one. Mrs. Longford was in her 
happiest mood ; and Sylvia, in her blue and white 
dress, with real convolvulus twining about her hair, 
looked, if possible, lovelier than ever. After dinner 
Mr. Hesketh asked to look at the drawing. Sylvia 
produced it rather unwillingly, but his approval quite 
rewarded her. 

"It is excellent!'* he exclaimed. "Half-a-dozen 
good lessons and you will do wonders I " 

'' John says I shall have some in London ; and as 
I'm going to-morrow I shall lose no time." 

" To-morrow ? " he repeated, almost regretfully. 
" And for how long, may I ask ? " 

" Oh, I can't tell that ! " she replied, laughing. " I 
generally stay on in a sort of indefinite way when I 
get there. People are so very kind in asking me." 

He did not much wonder at that as he looked at 
her. 

" Well, I hope you wont altogether miss my aunt, 
Miss Grey : she is such a dear old lady, and I fancy 
you would suit her," — as he mentally contrasted her 
fair beauty and refinement with the appearance and 
manner of some one else, who shall be nameless. 

The next day Sylvia went up to Town, escorted 
by Eustace, who was to spend the rest of his vacation 
away from home. On the Saturday afternoon John 
walked down to the Vicarage to inquire after Mr. 
Austen, but found him in much the same condition. 
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He had already been obliged, as churcbwarden, to 
arrange for the Sunday services, for there seemed no 
chance of the old Vicar's being able to resume his 
duties for a long time, if ever. One of the Masters 
from the neighbouring grammar school of Eastminster 
had been engaged to come every Saturday, returning 
very early on Monday morning. He was quite a 
stranger, and his name was Seymour, and that was 
all that could be got out of John in reply to the 
cross-questioning at home. He found him just arrived, 
and asked him always to come to the Manor for 
dinner between the services, to save any extra trouble 
at the Vicarage. 

On Sunday morning there was naturally a little 
stir of expectation in church at the idea of a stranger; 
but when he began to read, the deep, earnest tones 
arrested even the careless ones, and the sermon that 
followed was altogether a new experience to most 
there. In simple, loving words was told the story of 
the cjross, — that "old, old story" that never failed 
yet to satisfy the longings of any yearning human 
soul, — and to Rachel Longford at least it seemed as 
if a new world were opening before her. Never 
before had the plan of salvation been so clearly set 
forth, — man's utter helplessness, and the free, full 
offers of mercy in Christ ; but she could not realize 
that it was all for her : it was indeed as a " very 
lovely song," but one in which she had as yet no 
part! 

After Church Mr. Seymour joined the Longfords 
and walked back with them. The dinner time that 
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Sunday was certainly different. Their guest, without 
at all "dragging" in the subject, seemed able to 
turn the thoughts of those around him to higher and 
better things than those which usually formed the 
staple of conversation on that as well as on other 
days. When Rachel rose as usual to go to the school 
before dinner was quite finished, he looked up, 
inquiringly. 

" I'm only going to the school," she said, simply : 
** but there is no hurry for anyone else." 

''But shall not I be wanted?" he asked, half 
rising, too. 

" Oh, dear no ! " put in Mrs. Longford : " I'm sure 
you ought to rest. There .is no occasion for Rachel 
to go, only that she likes it." 

Rachel coloured, but made no reply; and Mr. 
Seymour, looking kindly at her, added, — 

" Well, at any rate, I will come and close it. What 
time do you leave off? " 

" About threa But please don't trouble to come : 
we shall manage as we generally do." But in her 
heart how thankful she was that someone beside 
herself should take interest in a work which she 
believed so important. 

About tea minutes before three he came; and 
after giving out the hymn and joining heartily in the 
singing of it, he added a few loving words, both to 
teachers and children, and then closed with a prayer 
such as had seldom been heard in those walls before. 
As far as the Vicarage, where he was to be till the 
evening service, he walked with Rachel 
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* It is trying work sometimes. Miss Longford, this 
Sunday school teaching; but it brings its own 
reward." 

" I don't think I have much to show for it," she 
reph'ed, somewhat sadly ; " and yet I should not like 
to give it up." 

"Any work done for *the Master' cannot be 
thrown away. If it does not seem to prosper, the 
blessing surely rests on ourselves ; and we have His 
own word for it : ' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.' " 

" Yes : but I'm afraid I don't think of it in this 
way. I have always been accustomed to do it, and 
I know it is right ; but that is all." 

" But how can we give the water of life to others 
till we have tasted it ourselves ? " he asked, gently. 
" You must not mind my saying this ; but it always 
seems to me that unless we feel the Saviour precious 
to our own souls we cannot rightly make Him known 
to others." 

Rachel could not reply : her heart was full ; but as 
he shook hands with her, he added, — 

" It will come to you in time : no one ever really 
sought Him in vain." 

The truth so simply put seemed new to her ; and 
as she walked home she felt in a maze ; but in the 
very longing to grasp it, was taken the first step in 
that bright path that brought her out at last into the 
fulness of light and joy. 

As may be supposed, in a small place like Chelford, 
the new comer was freely discussed. 
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** What do you think of him, Eachel ? " inquired 
Miss Charrington the first time they met, *' I cannot 
say his sermon was to my taste at all." 

" Why not, Teresa ? I thought it wonderful." 

*' I don't see that people have any right to talk to 
everyone alike, as if we were all bad together. The 
idea of his supposing that the same things could 
apply to us as to that wretched Jem Stokes, just out 
of prison for stealing : its absurd ! " 

" Well, I suppose we are all alike in God's sight," 
said Eachel, " And if the Bible says that if we only 
break one command, we are as bad as if we had 
broken all, I don't see how any of us can escape." 

"Oh, well I wont enter into a theological argu- 
ment with you!" returned the young lady. "I'm 
only glad he wont be here always. Has the old lady 
come to the Hall yet, do you know ? " 

" Yes : I think so. Mamma meant to call to-day, 
but I asked her to wait till to-morrow, because it is 
my shoe-club afternoon." 

" Oh, that will be much better ! I intend to call 
to-day," returned her friend, anxious to be first and 
make a favourable impression. 

About three o'clock Miss Charrington drove up in 
great state to the Hall, and was shown into a pretty, 
quaint-looking morning room, where in an easy chair 
close by the open window Miss Grey was sitting. 
But how shall I describe her? How shall I ever 
make anyone understand how beautiful she was ? I 
use the word advisedly, for never will the memory 
of all her love and loveliness pass away from me ! I 
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think I can see her now, with her soft white hair, 
that seemed to set off the lustre of the truthful 
brown eyes beneath, and the sweet quiet dignity of 
manner that insensibly made one feel how far re- 
moved she was from this world's follies and strifes. 
She rose as her visitor entered, though as it seemed 
with some difficulty, and supporting herself with an 
old-fashioned stick, she held out her hand to Miss 
Charrington. 

" You must excuse me," she said, in her low, well- 
bred tones. " I cannot move much, as you see." 

** Is it rheumatism ?" asked the young lady, rather 
loudly. " I know an excellent remedy for that." 

" No,'* she answered, smiling : ** it is from an 
accident that happened to me long years ago. But 
how thankful I am to be able to move at all ! " 

" Don't you find it very dull ? " exclaimed her 
visitor, settling herself down in an easy chair, " I 
can't imagine what you can find to do ! " 

Miss Grey was silent for a moment. 

" Dull ! " she repeated, as if half to herself : " no, 
never, I scarcely ever have an unoccupied minute, 
and yet I have many hours alone." 

" I must come and see you very often. I'm a first- 
rate hand at amusing people. But you are able to 
drive, are'nt you ? " she added, " so you could come 
to the Castle and see all papa's beautiful things 
from London. All the furniture is quite new, and 
some of the pictures, too: he has bought several 
lately." 

*' You are very kind ; but I am afraid my powers 
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only extend to getting in and out of the carriage, so 
I seldom, if ever, go in anywhere." 

" Oh 1 well there's no other place in Chelford worth 
going to see. I hope you will manage it sometime. 
The Longfords live in such a very poky old place. 
Do you know them, by the way ? ** she asked, rather 
suddenly. 

"I have known them only for forty years," said 
Miss Grey, smiling slightly. "John Longford's 
mother and I were dear friends, and I am longing to 
see him and his sister. Are they at home ? " 

" I suppose you mean Rachel ? Yes : she is nearly 
always at home. I see her every day. She is worth 
twenty of Sylvia, who people make such a fuss about. 
For my part, I cannot see anything so wonderful 
about her." 

" I have heard of her," said Miss Grey : '* I have 
heard that she is beautiful." 

" Who told you that ? " inquired Teresa^ quickly. 
But at that moment Mr. Hesketh himself appeared 
at the glass door with a great bunch of lilies of the 
valley in his hand. He came in without at first 
seeing Miss Charrington. 

"Look," he said, "what I have brought you: I 
found them all growing wild in the park." 

" Oh, how lovely ! " exclaimed his aunt. " Thank 
you, my dear boy : have you seen Miss Charrington ?" 
she added. 

" I beg your pardon : we have met before," he said, 
as he turned and shook hands with her. 

" Do you really care so much for those ? " she in- 
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quired, eyeing the lilies rather contemptuously. They 
are all very well in their way, but I never care much 
for them ; we have such lots of hothouse flowers, and 
they ore so much more beautifuL" 

" I am afraid we must agree to differ there," said 
Miss Qrey, as she proceeded to arrange her favourites 
in a vase that stood on her little table : '' I am most 
particularly fond of them." 

" You must come and see our houses," returned 
her visitor, with an air as if Miss Grey had never 
seen one in her life. " But then our head gardener 
is Scotch, and he knows how to manage them : no 
one else is of any use, of course. I should like to 
see your houses/' she added, turning hastily to Mr. 
Hesketh : *' do come and show them to me." 

A slight shade of annoyance passed over his face, 
but he could not well refuse ; and without another 
word to her hostess she turned and walked out of 
the open window. The next fifteen minutes Mr. 
Hesketh got through as best he might. Miss Char- 
rington talked incessantly, and thought she was 
making a most favourable impression. The houses, 
though not so extensive as those of the " Castle," by 
which name Mr. Charrington had chosen his new 
house to be called, were full of rare tropical plants, 
that Mr. Hesketh bad sent or brought home himself. 

Miss Charrington affected a great knowledge of 
botany, and the egregious mistakes she made in her 
attempts to show off her knowledge were most 
amusing. Nothing but the most perfect good breed- 
ing on the part of her host could have kept him grave. 

D 
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''What a pity it is that the Longfords are so 
poor," she remarked presently : " they have only one 
miserable greenhouse at their place." 

'^ And yet I think the old Manor House garden is 
perfect for its size, such fine trees and such a mossy 
lawn; there is an ancestral air about it all that 
agrees so well with the old gabled house." 

"Well, yes, the house is old enough, -certainly, and 
looks dreadfully ' tumbledown ' in • plaoes. I daresay 
the Longfords would not appreciate anything better, 
having always been used to do wiithout such things 
as we have," and she looked up at himrieoquettishly. 
Rachel might possibly, but as to Syliwa. I never knew 
anyone so emptyheaded as she is. , I have tried to 
talk a little botany to her sometime^,* but she seems 
to have no ideas on the subject, in fact I do not 
know anything she can do." 

" Indeed," replied her companion, with a thought 
of Sylvia's talent for drawing, and her beautiful 
singing: "perhaps she has never given her .mind to 
such abstruse branches of the subject as you have 
been discussing?' 

There was a slight tone in his voice that made 
Miss Charrington look up quickly, but liis face told 
her nothing. She considered this such an excellent 
opportunity, and fancied she was making herself so 
irresistible that she lingered as long as possible 4»ver 
every plant untU hef host's patLce'^.as fairly 
exhausted. 

" I am sorry to hurry you. Miss Charrington," he 
said at last, " but I have an appointment with my 
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Agent at four, so I am afraid I must go back to the 
house.*' 

At the very word ''Agent" Miss Charrington 
winced; but she was not going to remind him of 
that. 

" I am so sorry/* she exclaimed impressively. " I 
have not half finished these lovely orchids : will you 
show them to me another time ? That is a bargain, 
remember/' she added with much charming freedom. 

" Certainly, if I am at home," he answered politely ^ 
"but just now, with so much to be done, I am hardly 
master of my own movements/' 

Miss Charrington took leave directly on her return 
to the house. Conversation with Miss Grey was not 
much to her taste, and on her way back she stopped 
the carriage at the Manor and got out. 

"Well/* she exclaimed, as she entered the room 
where Rachel was finishing her shoe club accounts, 
*' I've had a delightful visit. The old lady is prosy 
enough; but I went all over the houses with Mr. 
Hesketh himself, and we have been talking botany 
together : he seemed quite pleased to find someone 
to talk to who really understands it." 

" Were the flowers very beautiful ? " 

" Oh nothing to compare to ours, of course : the 
orchids were good, but very few people care for them. 
They are his special favourites, though, as they are 
mine. As to the poor old lady, she made such a fuss 
about a few stupid lilies that he brought in — wild 
ones too — that I really,felt as if I must send her 
some of our flowers."^ 
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"Oh they come from the Dingle, then, in the 
park," returned Rachel : " they are the best I know 
anywhere. Sylvia has generally gathered them, but 
she won't be able to do that now." 

''No, of course not. Mr. Hesketh and I had a 
little talk about you all, and we quite agreed, espe- 
cially about Sylvia. Ah," she continued, rising to 
go, "he appreciates intellect. I believe most men 
do, really ; at least all sensible ones. He has asked 
me to go and finish the orchids another time: we 
did not half get through them to-day." 

" No mistake as to her little game," remarked Dick, 
who was sitting unobserved in a corner, when she 
was gone. " Well, if Mr. Hesketh is a wise man " — 
he did not finish his sentence, but went out to join 
one of his schoolfellows who had come for a walk. 
While Rachel was still busy with her accounts the 
door opened quickly and Susie ran in. 

"Oh, Rachie, will you cut out my doll's frock 
for me now? I do so want to begin and make 
it." 

" No, Susie, I really can't be bothered about that 
now," said Rachel hastily. *' I have been hindered 
with these accounts by Teresa's coming, and now I 
must begin covering my district books." 

"It wouldn't take you long," pleaded the child: 
" I don't know how to do it myself." 

" Try then," replied her sister. " I have my duties 
^0 attend to, and can't waste my time cutting out 
dolls frocks." 

"Duty!" echoed Susie: "I wish there was no 
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such word. You're always talking about duty, 
Jlachie, and then you're always cross." 

Rachel did not reply, and Susie went away ; but 
her words lingered. A chance arrow may hit the 
mark ; and though Rachel had yet to learn that 
sometimes the giving up of our own plans, even 
when those plans are for doing good, is a higher 
style of duty than invariably to follow them, a 
feeling crossed her 'mind whether this was making 
her religion lovely, and she half thought she would 
call Susie back ; but by this time she had reached 
down her books and settled herself to her work. 

About an hour later John Longford, returning 
from his business, passed through the garden on his 
way to the house, and on the other side of the 
arbour he heard the sound of sobbing and crying. 
He came round, and there sat poor Susie, her doU on 
the ground beside her, a piece of blue merino of 
most peculiar shape on the little wooden table, and 
Susie herself sobbing bitterly. 

" Hallo ] little woman," exclaimed John : " what's 
the matter ? Has the doU had a fit, or what is it ? " 

" Oh, I've spoilt Louisa Jane's frock, and I haven't 
a bit more stuff, and she does so want a new one 1 " 

" Who is Louisa Jane ? " asked John, thinking for 
the moment she was some village child for whom 
Susie was working. 

"There she is," returned Susie, pointing to her 
poor doll lying ignoniiniously on the floor ; " and it's 
her birthday to-morrow, and now I shan't have any 
present for her." 
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John with difficulty commanded his countenance 
as he replied, " But don't you think you can get some 
more stuflf ? " 

" I don't know ; and then it would not be in time 
for to-morrow." 

" But you might put oflf the birthday a little, don't 
you think, and so get it done in time." 

"Oh, John, how could I," exclaimed Susie, re- 
proachfully, "when she will be ten years old to- 
morrow, and she wants a blue frock more than 
anything ? " 

This statement from the eight years old mamma 
completely overset John's gravity, but recovering 
himself he said, with great sympathy: 

" Well, suppose you come with me to the house, 
and we will see what can be done. But I don't see 
what's the matter with this," he added, picking up 
the despised garment from the table. 

**It's all wrong in the cutting out," said Susie. 
"I asked Bachel to do it for me, for I knew I 
couldn't ; but she said she had some books to cover, 
and she must attend to her duties. I said I wished 
there was no such word as duty" she continued, half 
crying again. 

John made no reply to that, but picking up Susie, 
doll, frock and all in his arms, he carried her into the 
house, and there she easily prevailed on Harriet, the 
good-natured housemaid, to take her to the village 
shop, where it was to be hoped some more blue 
merino might be found, John having provided the 
necessary funds. That evening, just as they were 
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assembling in the drawing-room for dinner, Susie 
came flying in, and springing upon John, she ex- 
claimed: "Oh, John, I've got the very thing! and 
Harriet is going to cut it out and help me to make 
it, so Louisa Jane will have her frock after all," and 
giving him a fareweU hug she darted off. 

« What is all that about ? " aaked Rachel, not 
without a secret fear that John knew more about the 
matter than she would have wished. 

John explained: "It was a real trouble to her, 
poor little souL I found her sobbing in the arbour 
as if her heart would break, — as real to her, you 
know, as our greater ones are to us ; and I must say, 
Bachie, I think it would have been kinder if you had 
helped her." 

"Oh, I was very busy just then : I had my district 
books to cover, and couldn't spare the time." 

"Well, I don't profess to be religious, like you; 
but I do think it is a poor kind of religion that does 
not make one kind and obliging in one's own family, 
even if it is about trifles ! " 

Rachel coloured deeply. She always keenly felt 
anything like a reproof from John, and she was quite 
conscious that this was not an undeserved one ; but 
before she could reply, Mrs. Longibrd came in. 

" Dear me : how hot this room is ! " she exclaimed. 
" I do wish, Rachel, you would see to the outside 
blinds being put down: I have mentioned it so 
often." 

" That is Harriet's place, surely," returned Rachel, 
shortly : " she ought to remember them." 
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'^Harriet has been out with Susie/' remarked 
John, quietly. 

He said no more; but again Rachel chafed in- 
wardly, and during dinner did not do much to 
sustain her part in the conversation. But Rachel 
was not feeling rightly in the matter. She looked 
back upon the day, when she went to bed that night, 
with a sort of mingled consciousness that though 
she had been wrong, other people had been un- 
reasonable and unjust, and again came the old inward 
complaint that all the fault-finding came to her 
share. With an honest desire to do her duty, she 
had yet to learn that religion must influence the 
smallest as well as the most important actions of 
daily life, — that it is the duty of Christ's servants to 
let their light shine steadily, and to make His service 
appear lovely to all. But as yet the true motive- 
power was wanting. Only the sense of sin forgiven, 
—only the felt possession of a personal Saviour, can 
bring forth willing, loving obedience, and the peace 
with which the world cannot intermeddle ! However, 
Rachel did resolve to do better, — ^though she did not 
in childlike dependence seek the help she needed,-^ 
and very early the next day she was tried again. 

" Rachel," said Mrs. Longford, when breakfast was 
nearly over, " I don't feel well enough to go up to 
the Hall to-day, so I want you to go and explain to 
Miss Grey what an invalid I am, and why I cannot 
call." 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed Rachel, involuntarily : ** not 
to-day. Why should'nt I wait till you can go ? I 
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settled to go to the farm to-day, if I could : we may 
just as well wait till to-morrow/' 

*• I don't like to leave it till Saturday," returned 
her stepmother ; " and really to oblige me I think 
you might go." 

''Of course I will if you wish it," said Rachel, 
coldly ; ** but I cannot see the reason myself." 

"Always objections to everything you are asked 
to do, Rachel I wish you could do things pleasantly, 
sometimes ! " 

Again came a sharp twinge of conscience : she 
knew that the words were true, and yet how aggrieved 
she felt. This time Susie came to the rescue. 

" Oh, Rachie ! " she said, as she danced into the 
room, " Louisa Jane's frock is finished. Harriet did 
it after I was in bed last night : do come and look 
at her." 

" How can I now, child ? " said Rachel, shortly ; 
but as she just then caught John's eye, she added, 
" Yes : I'U come ; but you must wait tUl after break- 
fast." 

When the time came, however, Rachel had settled 
herself to her writing, and did not at all care to be 
disturbed; so when Susie brought her doll she 
only just turned her head without laying down her 
pen. 

" Yes : its beautiful. But don't interrupt me now, 
there's a good girl : I am so busy." 

Susie retired disappointed, but not surprised ; 
for somehow she never expected much sympathy 
from Rachel in her childish pursuits and joys. 
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Ah, would that Rachel could have known one that 
I knew well in days that are gone, she would have 
understood then how the merest trifles sometimes 
speak louder than the most powerful sermon. For I 
have seen one who, as head of a large family, had 
innumerable calls upon her time and strength, in 
the very midst of a business letter or household 
business, lay down her pen, and enter with the 
greatest interest into the question of a child: no 
reluctant listening, no half-forced attention, but real 
concentrated interest, as if for the time the trifle in 
question was of the greatest moment to herself. How 
this increased the power and beauty of her Christian 
character no words can tell. 



CHAPTER III. 

"My mynde to me a kyngdome is i 
Such present joyes therein I fynde, 
That it excells all other blisse 

That earth affordes, or growes by Itynde/' 

Chauckb. 

Rachel went up to the Hall according to her step- 
mother's desire, and was shown into the same 
morning room in which Miss Charrington had been : 
but the greeting was somewhat different. Miss 
Grey waited for no formal commencement. The 
moment she saw Rachel, she drew her unto her 
arms and kissed her. 

" My dear child ! " she exclaimed, " how pleased I 
am to see you : how like your dear mother you have 
grown ! " 

Rachel's eyes filled with tears : it was so seldom 
that anyone took such notice of her ; and she was so 
accustomed to see Sylvia petted and caressed instead 
of herself, that for the moment she could not speak. 
Warmly she returned the embrace, and then Miss 
Grey made her sit down close beside her, still holding 
her hand. 

" I cannot tell you what it is to me to see you," 
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she said: ''it seems to take me back years of my 
life. You remember your dear mother, don't you ? " 

** Yes : quite well, though I was only seven years 
old when she left ma But I treasure every little 
thought about her ; and oh, how often I long for her 
now ! " 

" Poor child : how I can understand that ! But 
you have your brother : he must be a great comfort 
to you." 

" Comfort ! " echoed Rachel : " he is everything to 
me, — all I seem really to care for. Oh, I could not 
live without John ! " 

"Take care: don't make an idol of him. We 
must not set our affections too strongly on any here. 
I have learnt that lesson in my long life, but it has 
been a very hard one : even now I hardly dare trust 
myself tp speak of it." 

Rachel looked up and saw there were tears in the 
kind old eyes. 

"Oh, how often I have felt like that!" she ex- 
claimed, " and yet tried not to feel it. But you are 
so different to me. I'm sure you are religious, are'nt 
you ? " 

Miss Grey smiled. " ' Religious ' is rather a vague 
term, my child ; but if you mean as the old hymn 
says, that 

* My hopes are passing upward — onward. 
And with my hopes my hearfc has gone,' 

then I suppose you are so far right." 

" Ah, that's just it : that is the very thing I mean ! 
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You seem to get so much comfort from it all ; but I 
never can. I try to be different from what T was, 
and they teaze me at home about being * religious ; ' 
but it does not make me happy, as it does you : 
how is it ? " 

•' Perhaps you have not really given yourself up to 
Him. Perhaps you don't feel yet that He is your 
own, — or something there may be that you are un- 
willing to give up for His sake." 

" No," said Rachel, sadly : " I don't think it is that. 
I don't think I have anything here to care for very 
much, and that makes me long to be as happy in my 
religion as you are. Tou seem to speak of Jesus 
Christ as if He were a real friend that you could tell 
anything to. I never feel like that." 

'"Peace I leave with you: my peace I give 
unto you.* Those are the words of the Master 
Himself, so it is not wonderful if His children find 
them true. Seek Him more earnestly, my dear 
child: tell Him exactly what you feel — even the 
very coldness and dcadness you speak of, — and I 
am sure you will never seek in vain." 

Rachel sat silent for a few moments, and before 
she could begin to talk again Mr. Hesketh came in. 
He shook hands with her cordially, and inquired 
after Mrs. Longford. " Would she like some flowers, 
do you think ? I have some rather rare ones just 
now." Rachel gladly assented, and in a few minutes 
he returned with a magnificent bouquet. 

"When does your sister return?" he asked, 
casually, when Rachel had taken a most affectionate 
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leave of Miss Qrey, and he was walking with her to 
the gate. 

"She comes next week, I believe," she replied; 
'* for, curiously enough, she has not asked to stay on 
longer this time. When she goes for a fortnight it 
generally means a month, at least." 

He said no more, but shook hands with her and 
they parted. When Rachel reached home, she found 
Miss Charrington there, anxious to know how her 
visit had gone off. 

" Where did you get those from ? " she inquired 
rather sharply. "Surely, not from the Hall ? " 

" Yes : Mr. Hesketh gave them to me for mamma. 
Are'Dt they beautiful ? " 

"Very fair," returned her friend, who had an 
uneasy consciousness that she had by no means seen 
all he could have shown her, and that some of her 
remarks might have been misplaced. " Did you see 
the orchids ? " 

"No: I was sitting with Miss Grey while he 
gathered these." 

" Ah, it is not everybody he cares to show them 
to ! " remarked Miss Charrington, complacently. 
" What did you think of the old lady ? " 

" I think her lovely, — charming I " said Rachel, 
impulsively. "She was very kind to me, because 
she had known my dear mother so welL" 

" Well, I can't say she was much to my taste : I 
don't care for the company of old ladies." 

" Take care," said Rachel, laughing. " What shall 
you and I be some day, if we live long enough ? 
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And then I always believe we shall be treated 
exactly as we have treated others." 

''I can't help it: I always so much prefer men's 
society : there is some intellect in them. I wish you 
could have heard my talk with Mr. Hesketh the 
other day : I think I astonished him a little ! " 

That was profoundly true, though perhaps hardly 
in the way that Miss Charrington imagined. 

That evening at dinner John asked his step^ 
mother if she would have any objection to Mr. 
Seymour's sleeping at the Manor instead of the 
Vicarage^ as under present circumstances it was 
desirable to avoid extra work there. Mrs. Longford 
assented with more grace than usual. There was 
that about Mr. Seymour that no one could help 
liking, even those that did not agree with him in 
everything. So on Saturday evening he arrived. 
Mrs. Longford was lying down in her own room, and 
John had not returned from his usual Saturday's 
walk with Dick, so it chanced that he found Bachel 
alone. She was sitting working under the great 
tree on the lawn, and seeing her there he stepped 
out of the open window of the drawing-room and 
joined her; and soon, to Rachel's great satisfaction, 
their conversation drifted to the same subjects that 
they had once before discussed. It seemed natural 
to Mr. Seymour, for these things were never far 
from his thoughts : he seemed to live in their very 
atmosphere. And yet there was no assumption, no 
arrogating to himself "priestly authority:" all was 
quiet simple faith and love, the beauty of a truly 
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consistent life! After a while John returned and 
the talk became general, but Bachel was by no 
means left out: she was often appealed to^ and it 
was ^ rather new experienee to her. The thought 
crossed her mind involuntarily, how different it would 
have been if Sylvia had been there ! for somehow, 
though she had not half Rachel's plain, practical com- 
mon sense, yet her beauty and her sprightliness often 
caused her to take a place in conversation that Rachel 
would have sustained far better, had she not so 
thoroughly got into the way of thinking herself 
secondary in importance to her sister, and that no 
one would care to talk to her. The next Saturday 
Sylvia did return, and, as it happened, by the very same 
train that brought Mr. Seymour from Eastminster, 
so that the waggonette which John himself drove to 
the station to meet her brought him up toa Rachel 
from the shaded window of the drawing-room watched 
them arrive, — John in front, accompanied by Sylvia^s 
box, and the other two inside, Sylvia lookiog her 
prettiest, and laughing and talking with Mr. Seymour 
as if she had known him all her life. Mrs. Longford 
hurried to meet her darling, and seemed as if she 
could not take her eyes off the blooming, lovely face. 
Soon after John came in. 

" Well, little woman," he said, as he kissed her : 
"you don't look as if London had disagreed with 
you : but how is it you came back so soon ? " 

Sylvia laughed and blushed. "Not for want of 
being asked : but somehow I did not seem to care 
to stay. Home looks very fresh and sweet after 
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London. Oh, Rachel/' she added, catching sight of 
a most attractive looking little tea, set out on the 
lawn, ** are you going to have tea in the garden ? 
how very delightful ! " 

In a few minutes they were aU sitting under the 
tree, enjoying the delicious home-made bread and 
butter, with strawberries and cream, and a veiy 
pleasant half-hour followed. As Sylvia was enter- 
taining her mother and John with histories of 
her doings in London, Mr. Seymour drew nearer 
to Rachel, and most of his conversation was thus 
addressed to her. She looked so bright and ani- 
mated that evening that Sylvia remarked upon it, 
but she only kissed her and ran away I The next 
day was Sunday, and the very moment Church was 
over the Longfords were joined by Mr. Hesketh, — 
a fact taken keen note of by Miss Charrington, who 
followed as quickly as possible, but not in time to 
hear the arrangement made for Mrs. Longford to 
bring Sylvia to the Hall next afternoon to see Miss 
Grey. 



E 



CHAPTER rV. 

''Angela of death and life alike are His : 

Without His leave they pass no .threshold o'er. 
Who, then, believing this, wonld wish or dare 
Against His messengers to shut the door?** 

Longfellow. 

Some time after this a message was one day sent to 
John Longford from the Vicarage, saying that Mr. 
Austen much wished to see him. He went at once, 
and found him decidedly weaker than when he had 
seen him last : evidently the great change was not 
far off now. Kneeling on one side of the bed was 
2aida, the child before mentioned. Her face was 
hidden in her hands, but at John's entrance she 
looked up. As she raised her dark-fringed lids a 
pair of dark glistening eyes became visible, betraying 
a soul not to be conquered, not to be bowed down. 
There was strength and opposition in this look, for 
there was Spanish blood in her veins. But she 
turned away again with a sort of shudder, as if she 
could not bear anyone to witness the sorrow that she 
knew instinctively was coming upon her. 

"Longford," said the old man feebly, *'I have sent 
for you, for I have no one else, I know I am going, 
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and thank Gk>d I am ready. The only thing that 
lies heavy on my heart is the thought of this child. 
She has no one but me in the whole world, for my 
sister, Lady Lynn, you know, will never notice her. 
If she ever should wish it, she must go to her; but 
I don't think that will ever be : and when I am gone 
what is to become of her ? " 

** Oh," sobbed Zaida, " I will go with you grand- 
papa. I want to die : I wiU die, and go too ! " she 
added with fierce energy, as she clasped his hand in 
both her own and bowed down her head upon it. 

** Hush, my child, you must not talk so. Let me 
speak while I can/' and he turned again to John. 
" All I have will be her's : not much, but the savings 
of a long life, — only just £100 a year, — ^but that will 
keep her above actual want ; and I thought I could 
advertise and place her in some family where she 
would be looked after, till she is of age at any rate. 
Will you see to it for me ? I don't feel as if I 
could set about it now." 

John was silent. A thought was in his mind, — 
why should not the poor child come at first to the 
Manor ? It would be better than going among 
strangers just then, when her heart would be so sore 
with grief; and it need only be for a time, till things 
could be settled. He did not at all suppose that his 
stepmother would approve of the plan; but the 
house was his own, and therefore the matter vir- 
tually lay in his own hands. Very cautiously he 
suggested the idea : the old man caught at it eagerly. 

" Oh, if I could only hope for that I should die 
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happy ! I have such confidence in you, Longford,** 
he added, pressing his hand,; — ** I could not trust her 
with anyone more thankfully ! " 

"No," exclaimed Zaida: "I won't go there. I 
will always stay where I have been, with you, grand- 
papa. You shan't take me away!*' she added, looking 
fiercely up at John. 

" Zaida, my darling ! " and he looked at her sorrow- 
fully. " You must not mind her, Longford : she does 
not mean it She is an untamed little creature, but 
that has not been her fault." 

John, with his great, kind heart, so far from 
resenting her passionate words, was full of pity for 
the desolate child. He liked her all the better for 
her devotion to the only friend and the only home 
she had ever known. 

When he returned home he was met with more 
violent opposition than he had anticipated from 
Mrs. Longford. 

" With her delicate health," she said, *' how could 
she endure a stranger in the house, especially such a 
wild, uncouth child as she knew Zaida to be: her 
very look set all her nerves quivering." 

John did not say much, but his quiet determina- 
tion was unalterable. Rachel, for once, entirely 
agreed with her stepmother. She could not bear 
the idea of anyone being made much of by John. 
Sylvia, with her indolent good nature, was sublimely 
indifferent to the whole matter. 

However it was finally arranged that Zaida should 
come to the Manor till something definite could be 
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settled for her. But still the old man lingered on, 
and all things remained as they were. John went 
constantly to see him, — ^in fact, he would see no one 
else, — hut he got no farther in Zaida's good graces. 
The moment she caught sight of him she would 
rush away, for she so associated him with the idea 
of being taken away from her beloved old home, in 
whose quaint rooms and dim nooks and crannies 
she had so long reigned undisturbed, that nothing 
would reconcile her even to seeing him. John bore 
this very patiently : he often made overtures to her, 
but they were indignantly rejected. 

One day, however, it chanced that when he came 
in softly, as was his wont, Mr. Austen was asleep. 
Zaida was sitting beside him : she could not escape, 
but she made no sign of recognition. Presently he 
saw the heavy eyelids droop, and Zaida's head sank 
down. She was quite worn out with grief and 
watching, and the very consciousness of someone 
else being there soothed her sense of responsibility, 
and she fell asleep. John looked at her compassion- 
ately ; he got up, and stepping softly round, placed 
a cushion under her head without waking her, — 
her sleep was too heavy for that, — then he went 
back to his former place. For a long time there 
was perfect silence in the room, but at last Zaida 
woke with a start. 

" Where am I ? " she exclaimed. *' Oh, what have 
I been doing ? " ^ 

" You have only been resting a little,** said John, 
" and I have been keeping watch." 
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For the first time something of a softened look 
came over her face, but tears gathered into the 
great dark eyes. 

" Oh, how could I ? Why did you let me ? " she 
exclaimed passionately; and she came eagerly to 
the side of the bed and gazed on the beloved 
features that, little as she realized it, would so soon 
be hidden from her sight now. And John sat and 
looked at the two : the one in his quiet, dreamless 
sleep, passing so gently away to the "Land o' the 
Leal ; " the other in her eager, restless youth, quiet 
enough now, but who could tell what storms might 
be before her in the path that lay all untrodden yet ? 
From that day, however, her hostility to John was 
not quite so openly displayed, but any allusion to 
the promise he had made was sufficient to put her 
into a perfect tempest of sorrow and despair ; so for 
the most part her grandfather forebore to mention 
it, and let her live in the quiet present that lingered 
so strangely on. 



CHAPTER V. 

<* He is in love. 
And like a lily on a river floating, 
She floats upon the river of his thonghts/' 

LOKaFBLLOW. 

The months passed on, and Mr, Hesketh was still 
very popular in Cbelford: no party or picnic was 
complete without him ; he made many friends and 
no enemies. Bachel and Miss Orey became more 
and more intimate, and it brought a ray of very 
bright light into the girl's life. She felt she had 
found a friend, one in whom she might safely confide, 
and whose wise and loving counsels and true sym- 
pathy became exceedingly precious to her. 

Towards the end of the summer Mr. Hesketh 
himself gave a garden party, and everybody was 
invited. 

Miss Charrington outshone all others in the splen- 
dour of her toilet, and determined to make the most 
of her present opportunity ! She appeared at first 
to devote herself to Miss Grey, who received the 
guests in her easy chair under the trees on the lawn. 
When the master of the house came that way, how- 
ever, she suddenly deserted her post, for a thought 
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struck her. ^'Mr. Hesketh/' she said, going up to 
him in her most insinuating way, " will you let me 
finish looking at my dear orchids to-day ? I have 
thought of them ever since that last time, and am 
longing to see the rest ! " 

The slight raising of his eyebrows was aU the 
expression of surprise that her host let appear at 
this very bold attack. "I will gladly show you 
where they are," he said politely; "but I could not 
stay to-day, as I have so znany people to look after." 

"Oh, that will do beautifully!" she exclaimed; 
and the next moment fihe was sailing across the 
lawn with Mr. Hesketh, feeling that she was the 
envied of aU beholdera, and noticing with triumph 
what she fancied a surprised look on Sylvia's face as 
she passed. 

"Bather marked that," observed Mrs. Oraham, 
the wife of a neighbouring squire, without daughters 
of her own, just loud enough for Sylvia to hear. 
" Well, she will have fortune enough, at any rate. I 
hear how very intimate the two femilies are." 

Sylvia turned away and began to talk to Major 
Fortescue, one of her many admirers, and soon they 
were engaged in an exciting game of lawn tennis. 
When Mr. Hesketh came back he went straight 
up to Sylvia, saying rather reproachfully, 

" So you did not wait for me : I could not come 
before." 

" Oh, there are plenty of other games going on ! " 
she replied, with a light laugh, as she turned again 
to her companion^ She was not going to let him see 
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tbat she felt his desertion. He walked away, and 
Sylvia saw little of him that day ; for he in his turn 
was nettled, though he would not show it. 

Miss Charrington made very short work of the 
orchids; but^ as she remarked afterwards to their 
owner, ''it was such poor work trying to do them 
alone:" so instead she contrived to be pretty con- 
stantly in his neighbourhood most of the afternoon. 

Mr. Seymour was one of the guests on this occa- 
sion, and as he did not know many people there he 
was a good deal with Rachel Longford. His con- 
versation was so pleasant, and his manner to herself 
so friendly and cordial, that she found it one of the 
happiest days she had ever spent. iTot that there 
was anything approaching to ''flirtation" in Mr. 
Seymour ; but perhaps the fact that Rachel had been 
so unaccustomed to attention of any kind made it 
doubly pleasant to her. Sylvia, on the contrary, in 
spite of apparently exuberant spirits, by no means 
particularly enjoyed herself, whatever the reason 
thereof might be ! 

The next morning Miss Charrington came down to 
the Manor, full of talk of yesterday's events. 

" I really think the Hall grounds are perfect," she 
exclaimed: "though, of course, they have not such 
a good gardener as we have. But I was suggesting 
some alterations to Mr. Hesketh as we were walking 
about together, and he seemed quite to approve. I 
told him landscape gardening was one of my hobbies, 
but so few people understand it, and he's coming to 
dine with us to-night, so I shall show him my plans. 
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How did you enjoy yourself, Sylvia?" she added, 
patronizingly. 

" Immensely ! " returned Sylvia with great prompt- 
ness. I never bad a better game at lawn tennis." 

" Ab, Mr. Hesketb asked me to play ; but I did 
not care' for it, so tben be did not I tbink our walk 
was pleasanter to botb of us ; " and sbe looked down 
in a conscious manner. 

In tbis strain sbe continued to converse till sbe took 
ber departure^greatly to tbe relief of one personat least 

To Mr. Hesketb himself the party bad not been a 
particularly pleasant one. He bad done his duties 
as host admirably, and it bad been a brilliant affair : 
but there bad' been a slight shadow over it He had 
been too proud to make any further attempts to join 
a certain game, when it seemed to '' somebody " a 
matter of such indifference : little did be guess the 
overheard remark that bad been the cause of this. 
His engagement to dine at the Castle was not 
much to bis taste ; but be bad been asked by Mr. 
Charrington himself in a way that made it impossible 
for him to refuse. 

The only other guest was Miss Roberts, who per- 
fectly understood the part she bad to play, and there 
were an old uncle and aunt staying in the house. Miss 
Charrington certainly laid herself out to be agreeable. 
She talked to him the whole evening, and be could 
do no less than accept ber attentions. Somehow she 
extorted a promise that be would ride with them 
that week Ibo see Mr. Charrington's model farm, of 
which he was immensely proud. 
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"We had a delightful evening/' she said with 
great animation to Bachel Longford next day^ as she 
met her and Sylvia out walking. ''Mr. Hesketh 
talked to me again the whole evenings though there 
were several people there. It is quite astonishing 
how many interests we have in common ! " 

" Yes," chimed in !Miss Roberts i " everyone noticed 
it. I quite expect/' she added in a pretended aside to 
Rachel, " that we shall hear something before long I " 

Miss Cbarrington looked down and blushed, but 
only remarked, ''He is going to ride with me thi» 
week/* 

Sylvia, of course, heard all this* It was not, 
therefore, surprising that when she accidentally met 
the gentleman in question that afternoon she wa9 
well on her guard, and treated him with a formal 
politeness that contrasted strangely with her usual 
bright cordiality. He was puzzled again and vexed, 
and when they parted he walked moodily on towards 
his own house. He came in at the open French 
window of the moming-room, where his aunt was 
sitting as usual. 

" Well, sir," she exclaimed : " here you are at last ! 
I have been wanting you to come in and give an 
account of yourself." 

"What do you mean?" he asked, as he threw 
himself wearily down on a low seat beside her. " I 
have no particular account to give, that I know of." 

"How can you say so? How dare you let me 
hear such a piece of news as I have just heard from 
anyone but yourself? " 
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"What on earth are you talking about?" he 
answered, with an impatient fling, and as much 
hastiness as he ever allowed himself in talking to 
her. ** There is no news about me I am quite sure ! " 

''Mrs. Oraham has been here/' said Miss Grey, 
rather mischievously ; ** and she asked if she 
might congratulate me on the announcement she 
had just heard at the Castla It seems that Miss 
Roberts informed her confidentially that you and the 
young lady there were all but engaged : in fact, that 
there was no doubt on the subject, and that everyone 
was talking about it" 

*'Oood gracious 1 " he exclaimed, starting up. " What 
fools people are ! How dare they ? Now I under- 
stand!— " 

And before she could stop him he had gone off 
and was out of sight 

Meanwhile Sylvia had returned from her walk, 
and, after helping to entertain Mrs. Qraham who 
was calling at the Manor, she strayed into the 
garden. Suddenly the thought struck her that it 
would be a lovely evening for sketching ; so, collect- 
ing her materials, she sallied forth, feeling rather 
glad, if the truth must be told, to be alone. She 
went across the fields to where some large trees 
overhung the stream ; and, sitting down there, she 
was soon in a "brown study," toying listlessly with 
her pencil instead of beginning to work. She, too, 
had heard the "report;" and though she was too 
proud to own it even to herself, it had, to say the 
least, surprised her. And yet, why was it so ? Was 
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not Miss Charrmgton an undoubted heiress ? Had 
she not, by her own account, had innumerable suitors 
at her feet ? and was she not the one of all others, 
on every account, Ukely to be selected as the future 
" lady of the hall " ? She tried to fancy how it would 
all be, and in imagination to see her moving about 
the beautiful old rooms and gardens, and sitting 
beside him in church in the "Squire's pew/* So 
absorbed was she, that she did not hear the light 
sound of a footstep on the grass, till looking up, 
startled, she saw Mr. Hesketh himself standing 
before her. 

" Did I startle you ? " he asked, his whole heart 
rising again at the sight of her sweet face and the 
vivid blush that overspread her features, as he con- 
tinued, "What were you thinking about so busily 
that you did not hear me ? " 

"Why, just then," she stammered, "if I must 
speak the truth, I was thinking of you." 

"Of me!'* he repeated, eagerly, as he seated 
himself beside her. " And what of me, may I ask ? " 

"I was thinking — I was wishing, that you might be 
very happy," said Sylvia, looking straight up at him. 
"I had only just heard the news about you, so I 
could not help thinking of it." 

He was quite silent for a moment. 

"I too have just heard the same news, and was 
perhaps even more surprised at it than you were. 
Is it possible that you believed it ? " he added, with 
a look that made her eyes droop. 

" I was trying to think how it would aU be," she 
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answered, simply, rather evading than answering his 
qaestion. 

" And you wished me to be happy ! " he went on. 
" Did you think tha;t would do it, or can you guess 
the only thing in all the world that could ? " 

He took her hand into his own as he spoke ; but 
Sylvia did not reply, — ^her head drooped lower : she 
was too utterly taken by surprise to say a word. 
But another word or two from him left her in no 
doubt as to what his thought was on the matter; 
and at last she managed to give him the answer he 
was waiting for, though the beautiful eyes dared not 
yet lift themselves to his. For the next few minutes 
:8he felt as in a dream, — an involuntary thought of 
Miss Cbarrington crossed her mind ; but she could 
afford to be generous now. 

"What will your mother say to me, I wonder?" 
be said, at last, ^'How will she ever give me up her 
treasure ? " 

"She is away just now," murmured Sylvia, very 
mixed feelings rising in her heart ; " but she will be 
home on Saturday." 

"Then I suppose till then we must keep our 
secret," he replied, taking his new privilege again ; 
" except — I must tell my dear old aunt. Hotv pleased 
she will be ! " 

Sylvia smiled and blushed, 

" And I*m sure I could not keep it from John : I 
never did keep anything from him in my life." 

Mr. Hesketh smiled. 

" Our own people are different, of course ; but I 
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wish the time was oome for me to show everybody 
bow proud I am of my new possession." 

And then they parted : he to go and tell his stoiy 
to Miss Grey, who heard it^ as may be supposed^ with 
the most loving sympathy ; and Sylvia^ still feeling 
very strange and very shy, to linger about the garden 
in the hope that John would return that way. For- 
tune favoured her: she heard the click of the gate; and, 
putting a brave face on it, she went to meet him. 

" EbJlo 1 " he exclaimed. " You here : where have 
you been sketching now ? '* 

" Nowhere," she answered, linking her arm in his. 
"But don't go in yet, jTohn: I want yon to stay 
with me." 

"What's the matter, little woman? Fm sure 
youVe something to tell me. What scrape have you 
been getting into, that you want me to help you tOut 
of again, eh ? " 

John had had several times to help her to steer 
clear of the difficulties into which her numerous 
admirers had drawn her. 

"I haven't got into a scrape, — at least, I hope 
not," she replied, with drooping eyes and trembling 
lips. "But — ^but Mr. Hesketh has asked me to be his 
wife; and, John, I said 'Yes.' Was I wrong this 
time ? " and she looked straight up at him, as if half 
a&aid what his verdict might be. 

"Hesketh!" he exclaimed, involuntarily. This 
was a little sooner than he expected, though perhaps 
he was not so utterly taken by surprise as Sylvia 
herself had been. " Come and tell me all about it," 
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he went on, in his fatherly fashion, as they sat down 
in the arbour, out of sight and hearing. 

She laid down her head on his shoulder, and then 
told him as much as ever can be told of such things ; 
but there were tears in her eyes as she lifted her face 
for his kiss. 

" You will be happy, my dear child, I am sure,*' 
he said, tenderly. " Hesketh is a good, true-hearted 
fellow : I can trust you in his hands without a fear.'' 

'' Yes, I know ; but there is leaving mother, and 
you. I can't help thinking of all that: you've been 
such a dear, kind old John to me. I wonder if he 
will be as patient with me as you have always been !" 

"No fear!" returned John, smiling, though his 
voice was a little husky. *'My only fear is that he 
will spoil you utterly ; and you can't accuse me of 
having done that, at any rate." And he drew the 
pretty head nearer, and kissed her again. " Shall you 
write to the mother, or wait till she comes back ? " 

" Oh, I think I had better wait ! But no one else 
must know, lest she should hear it in any side-way. 
I must teU Rachie, though : won't she be surprised ! " 

John was not quite so sure of that 

" When does he want to take you from us ? " he 
asked. " Not yet, I hope ! " 

'' He said as soon as ever you and mother would 
let him," said Sylvia, shyly, "He's coming to see 
you in the morning, John : he has to ride with Miss 
Charrington in the afternoon." 

" Indeed ! And how does he like that ? " 

"Not very much. He wanted to send an excuse. 
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but I wouldn't let him. I wish she knew, though ; 
but it would not do to tell her to-day." 

Sylvia soon found Bachel, and the tale was told* 
Kachel, having a Uttle undefined spring of joy in her 
own heart, was very fond and warm in her congratu- 
lations. There was no lack of talk between them 
that evening. John usually went to his office about 
ten o'clock ; but a quarter before that, next morning, 
Mr. Hesketh was announced. The girls had left the 
breakfast-room, and John was in his study. A warm 
hand-clasp, and a very few words, and the business 
was settled between them ; and then John remarked, 
somewhat mischievously, — 

" I suppose you are in no particular hurry ? You 
will find ' somebody ' in the garden, I think." 

They stepped out of the open window together, 
and crossed the lawn, where, rather to the dismay of 
one at least, sat Miss Charrington, under the tree 
with Sylvia. She had come to talk to Rachel about 
a picnic she was projecting for next week ; but the 
latter was still busy about her household duties, so 
she had not yet seen her. 

"Why, there is Mr. Hesketh!" she exclaimed. 
" I think he must have seen me come in. What a 
deUcious ride we shall have this afternoon, shan't 
we ? " she added, as she shook hands with him. 

"Very," he replied, rather absently. And John, 
taking pity on him, said to Sylvia : — 

" Just run in, little woman, and fetch me my long 
scissors ; there are some roses there that I see want 
cutting offi" 

F 
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Sylvia flashed one look at him, and turned to go, 
Mr. Hesketh immediately followed her ; and it need 
hardly be said that the greeting, that took place when 
they were fairly out of sight, was rather diflferent to 
that which Miss Charrington had seen. She was 
slightly dismayed at this sudden departure, but tried 
to think there was nothing remarkable in it ; as, how* 
ever, they were away considerably longer than there 
was any occasion for, she began to wax impatient. 

"How long Sylvia is in bringing those scissors!" 
she said, at last " What can she be doing ? " 

"Here she is," returned John, smiling to him- 
self. " What have you been al)Out ? " he added, to 
Sylvia, with pretended sternness. " You might have 
fetched them twice over, at least, in this time ! " 

The laughing blush and smile that answered him 
was quite a suflScient reply; and Sylvia wisely 
attempted no other. 

Miss Charrington did not stay long after Mr. 
Hesketh*s departure : she said she could not wait to 
see Rachel then. During the ride that afternoon 
she certainly found her cavalier somewhat abstracted. 
If the truth must be told, — his thoughts were con- 
tinually wandering to a certain leafy, nook in the 
Manor House garden, where somebody had promised 
to be found about five o'clock; and he had some 
diflSculty in giving his attention properly to Miss 
Charrington's incessant talk. However, to do him 
justice, he did his best : but his relief when the ride 
came to an end would not have been flattering to his 
companion, had she only known it. 
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Not having seen Bachel in the morning, she went 
down to the Manor as soon as she had taken off her 
hahit, intending to expatiate largely to her and 
Sylvia on the pleasures of the ride. As she entered 
the drawing-room to wait for Rachel, she was just in 
time to see Sylvia, accompanied by some-one else, 
disappearing down the shrubbery walk. At that 
moment Eacbel came in. 

" Who has Sylvia got hold of now t " she inquired, 
rather sharply. " I saw her going down there with 
some man.'' 

"I suppose it's Mr. Hesketh," returned Rachel, 
quietly : " I know he came a few minutes ago." 

''Mr. Hesketh!" echoed Miss Charrington, in a 
atrangely-altered tone. " That must be impossible ; 
for he told me he had a very special appointment at 
five, that made him hurry back from our ride. If 
he did come here, he does not care about being 
punctual, at any rate." 

** I think he was very punctual," said Rachel, with 
a smile. '' I know he said five to Sylvia, and it has 
only just struck." 

" What do you say, Rachel ? I wish you would 
talk so that I can understand ! What can you 
possibly mean ? " 

''I did not wish to say anything yet, Teresa, 
because mamma is away, and they did not wish it 
talked about till she came home ; but as you have 
seen them together, I may as well tell you that 
Mr. Hesketh and Sylvia are engaged." 

"What!" exclaimed Miss Charrington, — ^"engaged I 
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I don't believe a word of it: he is amusing himsel 
with her, perhaps. But nothing will make me 
believe that ! " 

"Perhaps you would like to ask him yourself/' 
said Bachel^ quietly. 

" Very well : I vnll ! " and before Rachel could stop 
her, she marched straight out of the open window. 

Bachel had no idea that she would really do it, 
and would fain have recalled her words ; but it was 
too late. Miss Charrington walked quickly on, and 
went down the shrubbery path ; but before long she 
saw the two she was in search of sitting together in 
a way that left no doubt upon her own mind of the 
correctness of the information she had received. 
Her courage failed : she felt she could not face then^; 
and, turning off by a little side-path that led straight 
out into the road, she was soon safe in her father's 
house. Her thoughts we will not attempt to analyse. 
Her vanity had received a great blow: and this 
time somewhat more than her vanity was touched, 
which had never been the case in any of her previous 
" affaires du coeur. " But pride came to the rescue 
now, — ^her secret must be kept, and her resolve was 
taken ; at the same time she was uneasily conscious 
of many things, said to the Longfords and others, 
that she would now give half her fortune to recall 
She went straight into her father's room, where he 
was sitting writing:— 

*' Papa," she said, going close up to him, " I have 
heard some news to-day : Mr. Hesketh is engaged to 
Sylvia Longford," 
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Mr. Charrington put down his pen and looked at 
fc^s daughter: he did not speak; but in that one 
look was conveyed to each a perfect understanding. 
— The hope that both had been secretly cherishing 
was demolished at a blow. Her voice may have 
trembled a little ; but that was all that she ever let 
appear, even to him. 

" I am going up to London early to-morrow, my 
dear," he said, quietly: *' would you like to come 
with me ? " 

" Thank you, papa." 

That was all. She kissed him earnestly, and was 
gone. Her maid was a little surprised at the sudden 
summons to prepare ; but by next morning all was 
ready, and they started : Miss Charrington leaving a 
note for Rachel to say that her father had wished 
her to accompany him to town, and the picnic must 
therefore be indefinitely postponed. Rachel made 
no remark ; but she was not the only one who felt 
considerable relief at the turn things had taken. 
Mrs. Longford returned home on Saturday : she went 
straight into the drawing-room to rest on the sofa 
after her journey. Sylvia had come in from the 
garden to welcome her ; and, somehow to the mother's 
fancy, she looked lovelier and brighter than ever. 

After tea had been poured out, and Mrs. Longford 
carefully supplied, Sylvia said, very shyly, — 

"Mother, there's some one out there in the garden 
that wants to see you very much." 

"Who is it, darling ? I'm very tired just now." 

Sylvia came close : " It's only Mr. Hesketh ! " and 
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she hid her face on her mother's bosom. '' He has 
something to say to you, mother : can't you guess ? 
I wished so it had not been while you were away ! " 

At that momemt the gentleman himself appeared 
at the glass door. 

"Come in," said Mrs. Longford, smiling, though 
the tears were in her eyes : "come in, and tell me all 
about it. I'm glad you won't take her far away," she 
said, as she lifted Sylvia's head and gazed into the 
flushing face that hitherto had been quite hidden. 

" No : you will be with her still, and as much as 
ever you like, I hope." And he stooped down to the 
sofa and kissed her as he spoke. 

" I shall have a big son, at any rate," she said, 
smiling up at him. " Why you're as tall as John, 
aren't you ? " 

" I am taller by half-an-inch, — ^he is only six feet : 
so, you see, I shall be able to look down on all my 
new relations. As for this little creature," — and he 
put his arm caressingly round Sylvia, as she stood 
beside him, — '* she had better take care how she ever 
offends me ! " 

How brightly she looked up at him; and how 
fondly the mother looked from the one to the other ; 
and how golden tinted were the days that followed ! 
This was the middle of August ; and, by the end of 
next month, Mr. Hesketh insisted on claiming his 
bride. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" No earthly clinging, no lingering gaze^ 
No. strife at pariing, no sore amaze ; 
But sweetly, gently he passed away 
From earth's dim twilight to endless day f " 

Airoir. 

John Longford had gone down one evening, as 
usual, to the Vicarage ; and, as usual, went straight 
upstairs. Before he could open the door^ Zaida 
appeared : — 

'' Hush ! " she said. '' Don't make a noise : he was 
awake nearly all night ; but he is sleeping so quietly 
now ! " 

John came in, and in an instant saw that this was 
the sleep that would know no awakening here. 

" My poor child ! " he exclaimed. 

And then, as Zaida went close and saw the un- 
mistakable change on the beloved face^ her shriek 
rang through the house, and she fell to the ground 
unconscious. The servants rushed up, and all was 
confusion and dismay. 

" Send for the doctor at once," said John, in his 
quiet tone of command. 
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He knew it was of no use ; but he knew, too, that 
he must come. A messenger was despatched imme- 
diately; and, meanwhile, they were doing all that 
could be done to restore Zaida. Just as the doctor 
came in, she opened her eyes : — 

" Oh, where am I ? what is it all ? " and, starting 
up, she threw herself on her knees beside the bed, and 
clung to the inanimate form with convulsive energy. 

"Poor child!" said the doctor, echoing John's 
very words. '* What is to be done with her ? We 
must get her away from here as soon as we can." 

"Miss Zaida, dear," said the old housekeeper, 
" don't take on so : you will make yourself ill if you 
do ! Do come away now ! " 

"Don't: don't!" cried Zaida. "I won't go! I 
always said I would die too ; and I will, I will ! Oh, 
let me come to you, grandpapa : let me come ! " 

There were few dry eyes in the room, and for some 
minutes no one spoke; then the doctor signed to 
John, and they went out together. 

"What is to be done with. her?" he exclaimed. 
" She must not stay there. You told me once of the 
arrangement that had been made : couldn't you take 
her at once, my carriage is at the door ? " 

For one moment John hesitated; then he went 
back. He laid his hand gently on Zaida's. 

"Will you come with me now?" he said. "I 
must take you away." 

Zaida neither spoke nor moved, and John just 
lifted her in his arms and carried her out of the 
room. He laid her on the sofa in the drawing-room, 
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while the doctor went to get some wine, which he 
almost by force made her swallow. She was too 
much exhausted to struggle; but her anger and 
resentment were unutterable. While Rebekah, the 
old housekeeper, put her things together, at John'd 
desire, he himself went quickly home to see about a 
room being got ready for her. Mrs. Longford was, 
of course, very much upset at the sudden news, and 
the idea of Zaida coming so unexpectedly; and 
Rachel showed plainly how exceedingly distasteful 
the whole arrangement was to her. Harriet, the 
bright little housemaid, who was devoted to her 
master, soon had everything ready, — ^brought up a 
nice little table to the sofa, as she thought the poor 
young lady would be sure to like some tea when she 
came, and even found time to place a few flowers on 
the dressing-table ; so that the pretty, old-fashioned 
room, with its snowy draperies, looked very inviting, 

** I hope, Rachel," said John, " that you won't set 
yourself against this poor child. If you could only 
see the grief she is in, I'm sure you would be sorry 
for her." 

"Oh, I will go to her, of course," said Rachel, 
"and do what I can. But as to liking her, John, — 
you can hardly expect that : she never has let any 
one make friends with her, and we have all tried ! " 

" Perhaps a little companionship will be good for 
her, and you know her being here is only a temporary 
thing : at least, we must try to make her happy while 
she stays." 

In about an hour the doctor's carriage arrived. 
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Eebekah had come with Zaida, of course ; and as 
the poor child was lifted out, and Rachel saw the 
pale face and heavy eyes all disfigured with tears, 
her better feelings prevailed, and with no lack of 
kindness she came forward and did all she could to 
assist. Zaida seemed in a sort of maze. She suffered 
herself to be taken upstairs : but the very sight of 
John seemed to anger her. She would neither look 
at nor speak to him ; for down in her heart lay the 
feeling that it was by his authority that she had 
been removed from her old home, and she would 
not for a moment recognise his right to control her 
actions in any way. She was quite determined to 
return the first thing to-morrow ! 

A nice little tea was brought up for her, but she 
scarcely touched anything: all that could be done 
was to get her to bed as quickly as possible. 

" You need not undo that, Rebekah," she said, as 
she saw the latter taking some things out of her box. 
" I shall go back the first thing in the morning ! " 

*' Only just what you will want for the night. Miss 
Zaida, dear," returned her nurse in a soothing tone. 
She felt pretty sure what was coming, and too truly 
were her fears verified. Zaida could not sleep : she 
tossed about restlessly, and before morning was 
delirious in brain fever. The doctor came, and 
ordered perfect quiet ; but he was evidently anxious. 

''Her strength has been so overtaxed lately," he 
said, in answer to John's inquiries, " and her nerves 
so upset by the sudden shock, that she has little left 
to help her bear up now." 
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Eyerything that could be thought of was done for 
her comfort ; but the battle between life and death 
went on with but doubtful issue. Once or twice John 
came softly to the door to inquire after her ; but the 
yery sound of his step or yoice seemed to agitate 
her. This grieved him more than he would own to 
himself. He wondered if she would ever understand 
all the kindness that was in his heart for her ; but 
for the present he could do nothing. Rachel went 
in and out sometimes to relieve Bebekah, who was 
nearly worn out with this double grief; but Zaida 
seemed instinctively to have divined her real feelings, 
and was always more or less uneasy when she was 
there. One evening, after the crisis of the fever had 
passed, Sylvia looked in just before going down to 
dinner. She was in white, with glistening silver 
leaves in her hair, and radiant in her new-found 
happiness. She came softly up to the side of the 
bed, and stood looking down upon the poor child, 
who seemed to be dosing just then. Suddenly Zaida 
opened her eyes, and as they fell upon Sylvia stand- 
ing there, a strange wondering smile passed over her 
features : she raised her head, and gazed at her in- 
tently. 

" Oh, are you come for me ?" she murmured. ** Let 
me go : I want to go to him so much ! " 

Sylvia came nearer, and Zaida clasped her dress : 
but then the heavy stupor came on again, and the 
dark eyes closed. 

** Poor child," said Sylvia to Rebekah. " I wonder 
what she meant ? " 
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" It is the first quiet word she has spoken, Ma'am. 
She won't bear anyone near her but me. But I think 
you won't wake her now, if you have to go." 

Sylvia gently disengaged herself, and moved away. 
Zaida stirred, but did not wake ; but before she could 
reach the door she started up, exclaiming — 

" Oh, where is it gone ? and why am I left here ? " 

" What do you mean, my dear ? " said Rebekah. 

" There was an angel standing there just now, 
come to take me up to grandpapa ! Do let me go ! " 

Bebekah signed to Sylvia, and she came back and 
took her place beside her. 

"It is only Sylvia, little one," she said in her soft 
tones. " I came to see how you were." 

" Sylvia ! " repeated Zaida, dreamily. " I never saw 

you before. Will you come again ? I thought 

I thought the angels " but there she stopped, and 

seemed to doze oflf again, and Sylvia went away. 

''Oh, John," said Susie, as she danced into the 
drawing-room, " what do you think ? Zaida thought 
Sylvia was an angel, and had come to fetch her: 
wasn't that funny?" 

" Have you seen her ? " said John rather eagerly. 
" How does she seem ? " 

" Dreadfully weak and wasted ; but her nurse says 
she spoke more sensibly then than she has done yet" 

As Mr. Hesketh, who was dining there that even- 
ing, gazed on his beautiful betrothed, he did not at 
all wonder at Zaida's fancy. 
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'<Thoa canst not tell 
How rich a dowry sorrow gives the soul,— 
How firm a faith, and eagle-sight of Gk>d ! " 

Alford. 

The next time that Mr. Seymour came he was of 
course told the news, and warmly congratulated the 
happy lovers. Then he asked after Zaida. Rachel 
told him that she was there, and how ill she had 
been. 

" Would she like to see me do you think ? " he 
asked. ** She used sometimes to condescend to speak 
to me when I went to the Vicarage ; but by no means 
always/' he added, smiling. 

Rachel went up to see, but Zaida refused utterly : 
she only wanted to see her beautiful angel again, no 
one else. Sylvia accordingly went as often as she 
could ; her very presence seemed to soothe and pacify 
the wayward child in an extraordinary way : but hers 
were truly *' angel's visits," few and far between, for 
she had many other calls on her time now. One day 
she accidentally happened to mention John's name, 
and then Zaida burst forth — 

" Don't speak to me about him,—- don't say a word : 
he has deceived me, and I hate him ! " 
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" Deceived you, child ? That can't be : John never 
deceived anybody in his life ! " 

** Yes : he promised I should go back there and see 
my own dear grandpapa once again ; and now I never 
can : never — ^never ! I know what they did one day 
when I heard the bell/' and she turned away her fiGtce 
and sobbed bitterly. 

" Poor child ! " said Sylvia compassionately. " You 
were not fit to go. I know John asked the doctor 
himself, but he would not hear of it on any account ; 
so you see it was not John's fault" 

Zaida did not answer. She closed her eyes as if 
to sleep, and Sylvia left her ; but after that she never 
mentioned her grandfather's name again. She seemed 
to bury her grief down in the very depths of her 
passionate nature, and could not bear the slightest 
allusion to it except from her faithful nurse. Mean- 
while Rachel saw a great deal of her dear old friend 
Miss Grey. She often fancied herself *' de trop " at 
home now, and Miss Grey had naturally many hours 
alone, so she used to go up and sit with her constantly^ 
and many a happy talk the two had together. 

Miss Grey, with her quick womanly instinct, found 
out by degrees Rachel's little secret, though she never 
for a moment let her know it She wished in her 
heart that it might be so, for she knew what happi- 
ness it would bring to her favourite ; but still there 
was no reason at present for supposing that more 
than a very pleasant friendship existed between 
Mr. Seymour and herself. Neither must it be sup- 
posed that Rachel had seriously surrendered her heart 
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to one who had given her no real grounds for it. She 
had^ as we have before said^ been so unaccustomed 
to notice^ that ordinary attentions may have been 
magnified in her eyes : at any rate the weekly visits 
were looked forward to by her with very real pleasure^ 
and perhaps day dreams of what might possibly be 
some time were indulged in rather too frequently I 

One day she saw John and Mr. Hesketh walking 
about together for a long time, apparently in very 
earnest conversation ; but nothing of the subject 
thereof transpired, till at dinner John said to his 
step-mother — 

" Who do you think is likely to be the new Vicar 
here ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know," said Mrs. Longford, fret- 
fully. " I am too poorly to care much for new peopla 
I only hope it won't be a bustling man with a large 
family to turn the place upside down." 

" You may be easy on that point," returned John, 
laughing. "It is in Hesketh's gift you know, and 
he has offered it to Mr. Seymour." 

In spite of herself the colour came into Rachel's 
face, though she was the only one who said nothing ; 
but the fact did not pass unnoticed by Sylvia's bright 
eyes. 

" Well, I'm glad of that," said Mrs. Longford. « He 
is the least objectionable clergyman I know ; and, at 
any rate, he won't make a fuss in the place." 

"/think it a charming arrangement!" remarked 
Sylvia. "When did Walter make up his mind to 
that, John ? " 
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'* Only this afternoon when we were walking to- 
gether : he was to write to Seymour to-night." 

The next news was that Mr. Seymour had grate- 
fully accepted the oflFer, and would come over 
early the next Saturday to have an interview with 
his patron. He stayed luncheon at the Hall, and 
afterwards had a long talk with Miss Grey, with 
whom he was always a favourite. That afternoon 
Rachel received a little note asking her to go up to 
the Hall, as Mr. Hesketh was out and Miss Grey was 
all alone. She went accordingly, and was if possible 
received with a warmer welcome than usual. She 
sat down in a favourite little chair close by her dear 
old friend, and drew out her work. 

" This is cosy and pleasant," she said. " I*m so glad 
you sent for me; for Sylvia is out, of course, and 
mamma in bed with a headache ! " 

"Mr. Seymour has been with me till just now," 
remarked Miss Grey, presently. " What a nice thing 
this is about his having the living ! " and she drew 
out her knitting as she spoke, and began to work too. 

" Yes : everyone seems pleased about it I suppose 
it is quite settled now ? " 

" Quite, I believe. He has gone down now to look 
at the Vicarage. He sat with me a long time this 
afternoon, and told me more of his history and be- 
longings than he ever has before. I don't think he 
will be long alone there now ! " 

Rachel's heart beat faster. What could those words 
mean? 

" He confided a little secret to me to day, which 
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lie thinks need not be kept any longer now. He is 
engaged to be married, and was only waiting tiU he 
had a home of his own to offer his bride." 

Miss Grey carefully avoided looking at Bachel 
while she spoke ; and somehow at that moment her 
work got entangled, and she had to stoop over it to 
get it rights which took a long time. No one knew 
the pain it was to the kind old heart to inflict pain 
on another ; but she knew it was the kindest thing 
to do : she knew it was better for Rachel to hear it 
from her than from any other source, and therefore 
she had sent for her. 

'* It is a good thing that we shall have no changes/' 
she went on. '^ Any Bitualistic vagaries would have 
been strangely out of place here I " 

" They would indeed !" Rachel forced herself to say, 
though her voice sounded strange even to her own 
ears, and the sudden paleness that had overspread 
her face had hardly passed away. But she had no 
idea that Miss Orey had spoken with any design: 
she believed her little secret entirely her own, and 
that helped her now. 

Gradually the conversation drifted to other topics, 
though the dear old lady saw what hard work it was 
for Rachel to sustain her part of it : but she admired 
her efforts. She knew such things must come, and 
she knew that Rachel would bear her heartache like 
a brave woman, and that she had best bear it alone. 
After awhile she proposed reading a little more of a 
book they had begun together, and in spite of herself 
Rachel could not help listening and being interested 

G 
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too. It was the history of a young nun, who having 
" renounced the world," as it is called, was dragging 
on a weary life in a ceaseless round of penances, 
vigils, and prayers, — vainly thinking thus to find 
peace for her soul. By some means she obtained a 
copy of the New Testament, and night after night 
when alone in her cell eagerly devoured it. She 
came to that seventh verse of the first chapter of 
St. John's first Epistle — 4hat verse that has been as 
the Pole Star to many a wandering soul : " The blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from aU sin," 
and in an instant the Gospel plan of salvation was 
revealed to her. Sh6 saw that no penances, no aus- 
terities, no renouncing of God-given ties, were needed 
to cleanse the sinful soul. All 'was done when that 
one offering was made and accepted, and henceforth 
she had but to flee to the living Fountain and be 
made clean. Gradually the mists all cleared away ; 
but bitter was the persecution and cruelty she had 
to undergo when her new faith was discovered. At 
last she effected her escape from the convent, and 
lived to become not only a simple, happy believer in 
Christ, but a useful and honoured member of society. 

'' It is an interesting book, isn't it ? " said Miss 
Grey as she finishei 

" Very," replied Bachel. " Would you nund lend- 
ing it to me ? I should like to look at it again." 

" Certainly, my dear child : you are welcome to it 
for as long as you like. Come and see me again, 
soon," she added, with a fond kiss. " I am afraid I 
ehall hardly be able to get to church to-morrow." 
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A very close embrace followed, and Bachel went 
away. It was rather hard work for her at dinner 
that night. Mr. Seymour was there, and just as 
usual ; he seemed to have rather more to say to her 
on parish matters than ordinary. And she felt now 
how matter of fact he had always been^ and that her 
own foolish little heart had built up the castle in the 
air that was now so utterly demolished. 

When Bachel retired to her room that night, for 
the first time she allowed herself to think, and then 
how diflferent everything seemed, — ^how in a moment 
the Little hidden ray of sunshine that had brightened 
her life lately had passed away ! She thought of 
Sylvia's happiness, and of the dreary future that 
seemed to spread out before herself, and she won- 
dered why their paths should be so different. Let 
no one blame her. Many and many a young heart 
has had to fight this battle alone : some perhaps with 
less reason than Rachel fancied she had had for her 
hopes, some with more. But it is a time when no 
sympathy can be asked or given, — when the secret 
burden must be borne silently, or only laid at the 
feet of Him to whom all hearts are open. Well for 
those who can feel in the passing away of an earthly 
hope the dawning of that brighter one that never 
maketh ashamed ! 

Bachel knelt in her accustomed place, but no 
words at first came. The very attitude of prayer 
seemed a relief, and petitions that she could not 
frame in words passed up to the throne of Qod. She 
awoke the next morning, which was Sunday, with a 
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sort of vague wish that the day was over« What a 
drag the Sunday School seemed to her to-day, — a 
duty that must be done, but without the elastic 
spring of undefined pleasure that had lately mingled 
with it. Then came the Morning Services, and aiter 
dinner the walk to the school again, and the usual 
closing by him, and the little talk afterwards : all so 
exactly the same, and yet so different ! She chided 
herself all the time, and still thoughts would coma 
How she wondered about this unknown fiancee, and 
then how involuntarily came the thought "How 
happy she must be ! '' And all the time she had to 
appear just the same outwardly : no sign of what was 
^ing' within Must she ou'any acSunt betray 1 
When she came back that afternoon she went as 
usual to her own room, where she generally indulged 
in a little rest after her labours. 

She was lying on her bed, when suddenly there 
seemed to come to her remembrance the book that 
Miss Grey had been reading to her yesterday. She 
thought of the lonely nun in her silent cell, without 
any sweet ties of home and friendship to cheer her, 
and she knew she had still much to be thankful for. 
Then came to her mind the text that had given her 
comfort, and as a lightning-flash followed the thought, 
" Why should not that Saviour be MINE ? Why should 
not that precious blood cleanse me too from all sin ? " 
She fell upon her knees, and then and there ex- 
claimed with an earnestness she had never felt before, 
" Oh, Jesus, henceforth I take Thee for my Saviour I 
Be mine, and let me be Thine own for ever I " It 
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seemed as if a load had fallen now^ — as if all was 
clear, and the Saviour she had so long vaguely 
sought was found at last ; and as she knelt on, the 
peace that passeth all understanding stole into her 
heart When Rachel left her room that evening she 
was uo longer what she had been even that very 
day. The new-born trembling hope was even now 
beginning to cheer and bless her, and she felt how 
earnest ought to be her life-devotion to that Saviour 
who had so graciously manifested Himself to her 
souL 



CHAPTER VIII. 



** She could not rest for thhiking, but stole out 
To ring the chimes of fancy undisturbed 

In the still ear of evening ! ^ 



On Monday morning, at breakfast, John suddenly 
remarked, " By the way I have a piece of news for 
you. Seymour confided to me yesterday that he is 
going to be married ; so there will be a lady at the 
Vicarage again, which will be an excellent thing for 
the parish ! " 

Sylvia involuntarily glanced at Rachel ; but to her 
surprise she saw no change in her countenance at the 
announcement : instead she only smiled, and said, 

" Oh, I knew on Saturday ! Miss Grey told me ; 
but she said it must not be talked about till he 
mentioned it himself." 

How truly thankful though she felt in her heart 
that she had known before I 

Sylvia was rather sorry, for she had quite hoped 
there really might be something between Mr. Seymour 
and Rachel, and she was so happy herself that she 
could afford to be interested in others. 
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She could not help saying something of the sort 
to Rachel when they were alone. • 

''Oh, no!" said Rachel, smiling, though a little 
flush arose at the same time. *^ I must not 
expect such things. I'm the plain woman of the 
family, you know : not like you, darling. I must do 
the useful, and you the ornamental" 

''I wish I was more like you," said Sylvia, kissing 
her; but just then she heard Mr. Hesketh calling 
her, and ran off. 

When Mr. Seymour came as usual next Saturday, 
Rachel was able to offer her congratulations as warmly 
and sincerely as any of thenp; and never for one 
moment did he suspect anything, so carefully had 
her little secret been guarded. As time passed on a 
decided change was perceptible in Rachel's whole 
demeanour ; but it was so gradual, that it was only 
when the contrast with former iimes was forcibly 
thrust upon the others that any notice was taken. 

One morning Susie was sitting most disconsolately 
over a very puzzling sum that would not come right, 
and which she had to get ready for school the next 
day. Rachel passed accidentally through the room. 

"What's the matter, Susie?" she asked kindly. 
♦* You look very miserable." 

"Oh, nothing!" replied Susie, with tears in her 
eyes. She knew of old that Rachel would never — 
on principle^ as she said — help her with her lessons. 

** Let me see, at any rate ! " and she looked at the 
slate. "Well, it is rather difi&cult; but I think I 
can explain it to you. It would not do for me to do 
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the sum for you ; but I can do one like it, and theoi 
you will see." * 

Susie looked up in astonishment. ^' Oh, thank you, 
Rachie ! How kind you are ! " 

In a few moments the difficulty was surmounted, 
and Susie made happy; and how much happier 
Eachel felt than if she had refused, as would have 
undoubtedly been the case in old days. It was more 
or less the same in everything. Her visiting among 
the poor, her Sabbath-school teaching, became quite 
different experiences to her now: she felt the all- 
prevailing power of love— of love to Hitn who had 
done all for her, and her lowly work for the Master 
brought its own reward. She rejoiced in the blessed 
hope that she belonged to Him now, and all within 
was bright Her dear old friend Miss Grey perceived 
the change, but with her true wisdom said no word 
to her. She knew that during the time of these first 
fresh feelings, to speak of them is to take the bloom 
from the fruit ; but now and then, as Bachel uncon- 
sciously revealed her new hopes, she spoke gentle 
words of love and counsel that wonderfully helped 
the young pilgrim on her way. 

Oh, that the veterans in Christ's army could know 
the good they might do by thus giving a helping 
hand to the youthful soldier in his first trembling 
steps in the way of life ! It must not however be 
supposed that all was easy to BacheL Many a sharp 
struggle she had to overcome a naturally irritable 
temper — ^many a conflict and many a fall; and often 
she had to hear cutting and unkind remarks still ; 
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bat yet on the whole she was a braver and a happier 
woman than she had ever been before. 

Even Dick, who generally had been the one to vex 
her most, found out that something was different 
about Rachel One day she found him impatiently 
struggling with a very tangled fishing line, and 
grumbling loudly that he was wasting all his after- 
noon, and should get no fishing. 

** Let me try ! " she said pleasantly ; and in a few 
minutes she placed the line in his hands, all straight 
and nicely wound. 

"You are a brick!" he exclaimed, with a rough 
kiss, as he rushed delightedly away ; and Rachel felt 
very glad she had left her writing to help him. 

" I can't think what's come to Rachel ! " he said, in 
confidence, to Susie that evening. "She got my 
line all right for me to-day, and was as jolly as 
possible about it." 

"Yes. She seems much kinder than she was: 
she helps me about anything now, and hardly ever 
is crosa" 

Even Zaida thawed a little under Rachel's in- 
fluence. She was still as devoted to Sylvia as ever, 
^ — ^the only one of the family, in fact, to whom she 
would unbend at all; but somehow she could not 
help seeing that if ever she wanted anything done, 
Rachel was the one always at hand to do it. Sylvia 
would come into the room, and look at her and 
cheer her with the sight of her beauty ; but then 
she would hover away, leaving Rachel to read to her, 
or render the nameless little services that invalids 
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require. Sylvia had not yet learned unselfishness ; 
but this was scarcely to be wondered at, considering 
what her bringing up had been. By degrees Zaida 
grew stronger, and well enough to leave her room ; 
but she still kept as much aloof from everyone 
as possible, and never, in the least degree, seemed 
to alter her feelings towards John. Any attempt on 
his part at conciliation almost made matters worse. 
She seemed to take a sort of pleasure in seeing how- 
far she could evade hi& authority, which she still as 
much as ever refused to consider he had any right to 
exercise over her. 

No one seemed to know more of her than at the first. 
She lived a strange, wild, lonely life among them all, 
— never asking for sympathy, never giving it; de- 
lighting most in long, solitary rambles, in which a 
great black dog belonging to John was her only 
companion. The creature seemed to have taken a 
most unaccountable fancy to the girl. He was by no 
means of a sociable disposition ; and all the others — 
John alone excepted, to whom he always rendered 
implicit obedience — ^were more or less afraid of him. 
But from the first he attached himself to Zaida, — he 
followed her, and no one else, when his master was 
out of the way ; and how she enjoyed his company 
cannot be told. By her grandfather's wish, as she 
was only fifteen, she attended the same school as 
Susie, but the two seldom walked there together; 
and among her companions, where Susie was a 
universal favourite, Zaida made not a single friend. 
The occasional wild bursts of passionate temper, the 
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flasli of the dark eyes^ made all somewhat afraid of 
provokiDg her; so, for the most part, she was left to 
herself. In her studies she easily outstripped all her 
compeers ; but her teachers, proud as they were of 
her, failed utterly to attach her to themselv.es. John 
did not approve of the long solitary walks in which 
she indulged, and often expressed a wish that one of 
the others would accompany her; but they all so 
disliked the task, and Zaida herself so evidently 
hated it, that by degrees she was allowed to have 
her own way. On one point, however, John was 
firm, — ^he never would allow her to be out alone 
after dusk ; and though she professed to ignore his 
authority, she somehow never dared actually to dis- 
obey him. One day, however, it chanced that having 
a whole afternoon at her disposal, she determined to 
go as fas as " Black Tor," — a wild, lonely rock, in the 
midst of a wide comnK>n, whence a very distant view 
of the sea might be obtained. She started without 
her usual companion; for ''Rolf" knew as well as 
she did that it was Saturday, and that he would 
have the privilege of a walk with his master. 

Black Tor was several miles off, but that was 
nothing to Zaida; the only difficulty was that she 
was not perfectly siire of the way. She had gone 
some distance, when she took a wrong turn ; and the 
sun was getting low when she at last found herself 
nearing the lonely rock, that seemed to &own like a 
giant over the plain below. Through a very narrow 
road, between two stone walls, lay the last part of 
her way^ but still she was nearly half-a-mile from 
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her destination; when, to her utter astonishment, 
Rolf came bounding up to her, and began to greet 
her with every demonstration of joy. His master was 
dose behind him, and there was no way of escape. 

''Zaida! he exclaimed. You here I and at this 
time too ! What are you thinking of? " 

" I am thinking of going on to the Tor, she replied 
composedly. I want to get a look at the sea." 

"It is nearly half-a-mile farther; and then you 
will be at least four miles from home. It is too 
late, to-day ! You must not attempt it." 

She looked up at him defiantly : — 

"Mvst not, did you say I But supposing I mean 
to go, how could you stop me ? " 

John could hardly repress a smile, as he looked 
down at the slight, childish figure (for Zaida was not 
tall for her age) that he could as easily have taken 
up in his arms and carried off, as she could the 
wild flowers in her hand. There she stood, with her 
flashing eyes and the brilliant colour that exercise 
had brought into her cheeks, with a little scarlet 
cloak over her black dress: for Zaida instinctively 
loved a bit of scarlet about her. And a strange 
feeling came over him, that he wished he covM take 
the wild little creature into his arms, and to his 
heart, and teach her to love and trust him ; but the 
moment passed away, and he only said gravely, — 

" I must insist on your coming back with me now, 
Zaida ! It is not fit for you to be out so late, alone." 

For one moment she hesitated ; but she knew that 
resistance was useless. 
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"I wont go with you!" she exclaimed^ as she 
turned suddenly. And, calling Rolf, started off back 
again, like an arrow from a bow. 

Rolf followed her; but then he turned wistfully to 
see if his master was coming. He saw him in the 
far-distance and bounded back to meet him, and 
Zaida was left alone. This desertion of the one 
creature in the world that she cared for was just too 
much for her at that moment ; her disappointment 
had been keen ; and she was spent with running, so 
she just glided behind a furze-bush on the common, 
and gave way to a passionate burst of tears. She 
thought she was quite hidden, — that no one would 
ever dream of her being there ; but Rolf caught the 
gleam of the scarlet cloak; and, as he returned, 
bounded up to her, and thrust his great nose into 
her hand. 

"No, Rolf!" she exclaimed angrily; pushing him 
away : — 

" I don't want you, now ! I thought you did care 
for me^ but you are like all the rest; and now I 
don't care for anyone : go away." 

She raised her head as she spoke, and there was 
John beside her, so close that she could not doubt he 
had heard her. 

" I thought you had gone on, she said, brushing 
away her tears, and rising hastily. Why did you 
stop ? " 

" How could I leave you here all alone ? " he re- 
plied. " It will be dark, now, before we get home. 
Why should you talk in this way, Zaida ? It grieves 
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me to think that you wont even try to make yourself 
happy with us." 

" Happy ! " she echoed. "Who cares whether I am 
happy or not ! Why didn't you let me die when I 
was ill ? " she added fiercely. " I should have been 
in nobody's way then ! " 

"Who has been putting that into your head?" 
asked John. ''Why should you think of such a 
thing, when you know it is not true ? " 

" It is true. I heard what your brother Dick said 
the other day to one of his friends. I was behind 
the arbour^ and he did not see me; but I know it all, 
now ! I know what you all think. You cannot de- 
deceive me again ! " 

They were walking on fast, now, for Zaida, in her 
excitement, got over the ground at a furious rate. 

" And what did you hear ? — tell me." 

"He said that I was in everyone's way, and he 
could not think why I had come." 

"Dick shall account to me for this," said John, 
quietly. " But I am sure you have no reason what- 
ever for believing it." 

" I know Mrs. Longford hates me, and your sisters 
too. K I had had money enough, I should have run 
away then," she added, looking up at him defiantly. 
" Why did you ever let me come ? " 

" I thought, — ^I hoped it would be a happy home 
for you, and that you would like it better than going 
among strangers. And you know," he continued in 
lower tones, " whose wish it was." 

Zaida was silent, she had no answer to that; and 
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the silence between them was almost unbroken, till 
they reached home. But one thought would force 
itself, again and again upon her as she walked on, — 
John had wished to make her happy by bringing 
her there: what other motive could he have had? 
and how had she repaid him ? She tried to put 
it away; but try as she would, she could not 
help it. 

They got back in time for dinner; and as no one 
had happened to see them come in, no questions 
were asked. Zaida was a little ^isiii&yed, however, 
to hear John call Dick into his study almost directly. 
What passed she did not know ; but Dick appeared 
no more that evening. In answer to Mrs. Longford's 
inquiries, John replied that he had sent him to his 
own room; and she ventured no more. Once, during 
the evening, it happened that Zaida, lifting her eyes 
from her work, noticed the expression on John's face: 
his paper had dropped from his hands, and there was 
a sad, not to say anxious look on it, that she had 
never seen before. 

" Is it possible," she thought to herself, — '' can it 
be possible that he is thinking of what I said ; and 
that he is troubling about me ? " 

At that moment his eye met hers. She dropped 
her own in great confusion, and her colour mounted 
painfully; but no word was said by either, and just then 
tea came in and caused a diversion ; but when she 
wished him good night, she fancied that he held her 
hand a moment longer than usual, as if to reassure 
her; and her heart felt lightened, she knew not why. 
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One morning, not long after this, Mrs. Longford 
said plaintively, at breakfast, — 

''I am sure I am going to have one of my 
bad headaches to-day: I feel it coming on. And 
now there will be only Harriet to do anything for 
me. It is very trying; but of course it can't be 
helped." 

Sylvia and Rachel looked at each other. There 
was a picnic planned for to-day by Mr. Hesketh, to 
which they had all been eagerly looking forward for 
a long time. Even John had consented to go ; and 
Zaida and Susie had a special holiday for the occasion. 
In old days they would all have gone as a matter 
of course, leaving Harriet in charge ; but now a 
thought came into Rachel's mind, and she made her 
resolve. It was a real opportunity for putting her 
new principles into practice. She hardly expected 
thanks, but she would try. 

" I'll stay at home with you willingly, mama," she 
said. ''I know just what to do, and I can read to 
you as much as you like. You say you always like 
my reading," she added, smiling. 

A chorus of astonished, not to say disapproving, 
remarks followed, for somehow they all felt things 
were always pleasanter now where Rachel was ; and 
even Mrs. Longford half remonstrated, though she 
hardly supposed she was really in earnest. But 
Rachel quietly held to her purpose in spite of all 
persuasions, and even John's saying, — 

"Why, Rachie, I thought Greymore Priory was 
the very place of all others you wanted to go to ! 
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* « 

Don*t you think you had better change your mind ? 

I've no doubt Harriet will do very well" 

• «No," said Rachel, smiling brightly: Tm con- 

ceited enough to think I shall do better ; at any rate 

I mean to try." 

" You're a good old girl," he answered, kissing her. 
" I can't think what's come to you lately ! " 

Those few words from John were worth a whole 
cartload of compliments from other people; and 
Rachel felt they made her far happier than her 
day's pleasure would have done. Her earnest desire 
and prayer had long been to let her little light shine 
steadily; and here was real encouragement at any 
rate. 

Mr. Hesketh was to drive Miss Grey in her easy 
pony carriage, as knowing Mrs. Longford was very 
uncertain in her movements, she had promised to 
chaperon the whole party ; so John drove the others 
in the dog cart, Dick going on the shaggy pony that 
he called his. 

Rachel watched them all off. Several other 
carriages rolled by, for it was to be rather a large 
affair,\nd then all was quiet 

" Now," she said, cheerfully, " what a nice cosy day 
we shall have ! Let me put you comfortably on the 
sofa, mamma, and then I'll darken the room a little, 
and perhaps you'll go to sleep." 

"I'm glad you didn't mind much about going, 
Rachel," said her stepmother, as she followed her 
suggestion. "But I never fancy these things are 
much in your way." 

H 
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Bachel said nothing to that; but when she had 
done all she could for her comfort, she went away to 
attend to her usual household duties. She took one 
run in the garden then for her own benefit, for it 
was a lovely day, and crept in so noiselessly, that she 
did not wake Mrs. Longford, who had fallen asleep. * 

The latter was so much better when she awoke, 
.that she was able to come in to luncheon, where she 
was served by Bachel with such care, and all was 80 
nicely prepared to tempt her appetite, that she quite 
enjoyed it. 

" How much Mason has improved in her bread 
sauce ! " she remarked presently. *' It makes all the 
difference to roasir chicken ; and this is delicious." 

Bachel laughed. '^I really can't let Mason take 
the credit of that; for, do you know, I amused 
inyself with making it this morning, after a receipt 
of mother's," she added lower (she never called 
Mrs. Longford by that name). "I'm so glad you 
like it" 

"You!" exclaimed her stepmother, ''Why I 
thought you hated the kitchen. But something has 
altered you very much lately, Bachel : I cafe't tell 
what ! " 

Again Bachel's heart, glowed; but this time she 
was silent 

Meanwhile the picnic party proceeded merrily to 
Greymore. Sylvia was of course at once taken 
possession of by Mr. Hesketh, and Susie, to her 
great delight, found two of her school-fellows, with 
whom she speedily disappeared. Zaida was thus 
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left alone : but this was rather to her taste than 
otherwise. How she would have liked to search 
into every comer and crevice of the beautiful old 
Priory ! But some of the broken walls and staircases 
were very dangerous. She tried to fancy the time 
--.ben beneath those graceful arches, now springing 
from the green turf, the monks had assembled for 
their endless services and nightly vigils. The east 
window of the chapel was plainly distinguishable by 
the exquisite tracery that was still almost intact, and 
the clerestory windows on each side were perfect, as 
if finished but yesterday. A longing seized her to 
climb up to them; but the wd.y looked utterly 
impossible. She walked on, looking anxiously for 
some way of ascending, when she was overtaken by 
John Longford. He had been to look after his 
horses, and seeing in the distance that she was all 
alone, he had followed her. Her look darkened a 
little as he came up, for she had a consciousness 
that he would not let her attempt anything really 
dangerous ; and she had set her heart on getting up 
there. 

" Wiiere are you oflf to at such a rate ? " he asked. 
" Do you admire old Greymore ? ** 

''Admire it! I cannot speak of it: it is too 
beautiful I There, now I see a place 1 " and before 
he could stop her, she was off from his side^ and 
half way up a steep mound, from which rose the 
broken wall she meant to climb. 

" What are you doing ? " cried John, in consterna- 
tion. ''Zaida, don't attempt that wall, it is most 
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dangerous ! " But she sprang on like a young fawn ; 
and when nearly at the top, turned back and laughed 
at him. 

"Don't you try to come," she exclaimed : "it won't 
bear your weight! I felt a stone shake with me 
just then." 

"Come back at once," returned John, hoarsely. 
** You cannot possibly keep your footing there ! " 

" I will when I have been up to those windows : I 
must Ipok at them." 

On she went, sure-footed and swift, till she reached 
the clerestory windows, where there was nothing to 
stand on but a jagged piece of wall, — so narrow, 
that the slightest false step must have precipitated 
her a distance of many feet into the ruined chapel 
below. 

John was petrified : he dared not speak or move 
for fear of startling her; all he could do was to watch 
her in breathless silence. . 

" I've seen them all now ! " she exclaimed at last 
" Now I'll come:" 

Swiftly she began to descend. Her foot never 
faltered ; and she had nearly reached the mound in 
safety, when she stepped on a piece of stone that 
was loose, it gave way with her, and she would have 
fallen if John had not sprung forward and caught 
her in his arms. She was not hurt, but, for once, was 
rather alarmed. 

" Child," exclaimed John, as he lifted her down to 
a place of safety, ** how could you ! Do you know 
the danger ^ou have been in up there ? " 
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She looked up at him, and noticed the paleness 
that had for the moment overspread his face. 

"I did not think it was very dangerous," she 
replied, in a strangely suhdued tone for her; and 
then they walked on for some time in silence. 

" Are you angry with me, Mr. Longford ? " she said 
at last, as she looked up at him again. 

*' Angry ! " he repeated. " What makes you think 
that?" 

'' Because you haven't spoken for such a long time, 
and hecause I know I did what you told me not to 
do." 

" Why did you do it ? " he asked, gravely. " I 
knew better than you did the risk you ran." 

" Oh, I thought I could get up safely ; and I did^ 
you see " she added, with a little- ring of triumph in 
her voice. " It was only by accident I trod on that 
loose stone." 

" Yes : and if I had not been there, nothing could 
have prevented your falling over the side of the 
mound, right down among the stones below." 

'' Should you have been sorry then if I had been 
killed really ? " she asked, with another look at him. 

" What do you think about it yourself ? " his face, 
for the first time, relaxing into something like a smile. 

" I should think you would have been glad," she 
answered, lightly. "Oh, there are some more of 
those beautiful lichens ! " and darting away, she was 
climbing up an old staircase before he saw what she 
was doing. It was comparatively safe there. 

John stood and looked at her, his thoughts in 
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strange confosioiiy when he heard himself loudly 
called hy some of the party, who were b^[inning to 
assemble for loncheon, and had to hurry off 

Zaida had not heard the summons, and was the 
last to appear, her hands full of wild flowers and 
lichen& John had kept a place for her ; and though 
he seemed to take no special notice of her, he saw 
that she was well ta^en care of. 

After dinner, there was a general dispersion again, 
and Zaida so effectually eluded everybody, that she 
was seen no more tiU the time came for returning. 
She came up to the old gateway, where the 
carriages were waiting, a little behind Susie and 
her companions. 

As the evening was getting rather chilly, Sylvia 
preferred going behind in the dog cart, and Susie, 
having a slight cold, was placed there too ; so Zaida 
found that her place was to be in front, with Johu. 
In her heart she approved of this arrangement, for 
she dearly loved horses; but of course she said 
nothing. Having carefully wrapped up his sisters, 
he turned to Zaida : — 

"You must put this on," he said, taking the 
scarlet cloak out of the carriage. 

"Oh, no: I don't want that!" she exclaimed, 
hastily. " I didn't have it on this morning ; and I'm 
quite hot now." 

"The very reason why you must," he replied, with 
a little smile, but with a slight touch of determination 
in his tone, that made Zaida's Colour rise. 

However, she knew it was no use resisting, so she 
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liad to submit while he wrapped the cloak round 
her, and then helped her into the carriage. She 
would not speak for some time; but in her heart, 
in spite of all her waywardness, she could not help 
remembering what he had saved her from that day. 
At last she burst forth : — 

"I didn't half thank you for what you did this 
morning, Mr. Longford. I never can talk, but I do 
thank you for all that" 

John looked down at her. 

*' You're a strange child," he said. "Don't you 
think I like to take care of you ? " 

" Why do you always say child t " she said, flaring 
up again. "Vm not a child now, though I'm not 
very big. It will be my birthday next week, and I 
shsdl be sixteen ; and then I don't see that I shall be 
a child any longer, or that anybody will have a right 
to order me about." 

" Who does now ? " asked John, with praiseworthy 
gravity. 

" Why you ! " she replied, angrily. " No one else 
dare!" 

John could not help laughing. 

" You may laugh ; but you will see." 

At that moment one of the horses shied violently ; 
and this exciting the other, they both set off at 
rather an alarming pace. Sylvia screamed out in 
great fear. 

" All right !" shouted John '' Don't be frightened. 
I can hold them." 

Zaida sat perfectly still; she enjoyed the excite- 
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ment, and, in spite of herself, could not help admiring^ 
the control John still kept over the foaming horses. 

On they rushed, fortunately without meeting with 
any obstruction, till at last they were fain to slacken 
speed, and return to their proper pace again ; but 
this they were by no means permitted to do. John 
took the whip and Tnade them go> sorely against 
their will, for another mile at least 

" How can you,*' exclaimed Zaida, — " how can you 
be so cruel ! " 

"They began for their own pleasure, and they 
shall go on for mine; it will tteach them a lesson for 
next time," he replied^ gradually, however, allowing 
them to relax their speed. "They have made my 
arms ache, I know. Were you afraid ? " he added, 
turning to look at the bright colour and brighter 
eyes beside him. 

" Afraid ! No, not a bit," she said. " I saw you 
could hold them. I enjoyed it very much." 

John laughed. 

" I wonder if there is anything or anyone in the 
world you are afraid of?" 

" Yes : I am afraid of you sometimes," she said, with 
her uncompromising truthfulness, looking straight up 
at him. " I don't know why, and I hate myself for it'* 

His face changed. 

" Afraid of me, are you ? I don't wish for that 
I wish" 

But the sentence was left unfinished ; for just then 
they turned into the Manor House gates, and the 
drive was at an end. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" But peace I I must not quarrel with the will 
Of highest dispensatioD, which herein, 
Haply, had ends above my reach to know.** 

MiLTOK. 

Te:k next day Rachel went up to the Hall. 

''Why, my dear, — why was it that you did not 
come to Qreymore yesterday ? I was so disappointed." 

Rachel flushed with pleasure at these words. 

" I could not very well leave mamma," she said, 
simply. ''She had one of her headaches, and 
Harriet does not quite understand how to do for her." 

"But you would have liked to come ?" 

"Well, if I must speak the truth, I should, very 
much ; but I am very glad that I didn't." 

''I am glad too," said Miss Grey, kissing her. 
" These are the little things that show to others the 
reality of our Christian Profession more than great 
ones ; and you remember that verse, ' Even Christ 
pleased not Himself.' " 

" That is the very verse I thought of," exclaimed 
Rachel ; " and it seemed such a help to me ! I realljr 
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do begin to think that one gets more real pleasure 
sometimes by giving up than by having aU one 
would like." 

" I am sure of it ! and I have had real experience 
of it in my long life ; for you know I have always 
had^ more or less, to see others enjoying things that 
I never could hope for." 

" But where you always an invalid ? " asked Rachel. 
" Didn't you once tell me you had had an accident ? '* 

" Yes, that was it. Come and sit in your own little 
chair by me, and I'll tell you all about it." 

Bachel obeyed with alacrity. 

" It won't pain you, will it ? " she asked gently, as 
her hand stole gently into that of her dear old 
friend. " Don't tell me if it would." 

" No, my child : the sharpness of my sorrow is over 
now. I can sit and think of the days that are gone 
without any bitterness, or even regret ; and I thank 
God for it. Well, * once upon a time,' as the children 
say, I lived with my dear father and mother, and 
my one brother and sister, in a beautiful old Rectory 
in the west of England. I think I can see it now, 
with its grey walls nearly covered with creepers, and 
the lawn, and the flowers, and just beyond, the 
church, and the peaceful ' God's Acre ' that opened 
out of our garden. I always wish I may lie there : 
but that after all matters very little. It was such a 
happy home ; and I was the youngest, and well 
petted by everybody, I assure you." 

" Because you were so beautiful, I suppose," said 
Rachel, laughing. " You needn't try to deceive me 
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on that point : I have heard Mr. Hesketh talk of you 
too often." 

"Well, I suppose it was so; and it is so long ago 
now^ that I need not mind speaking of it : at any 
rate I was engaged when I was only seventeen." 

" Engaged ! Then how is it that " 

" How is it that I'm an old maid now ? You shall 
hear. My sister was years older than I was, and she 
married, when I was quite a child, Walter Hesketh's 
father, you know ; but I had Guy left, — my only 
brother, my pride, my darling ; only two years older 
than I was. I could do nothing and go nowhere 
without Guy." 

" Just like John to me," murmured Bachel. 

"Very like. It often reminds me of myself when 
I hear you talk of him. But when I was about 
seventeen, a new interest came into my life. The 
Squire's family came back to live at the Hall, just 
as it has been here, you know ; and the second son 
and I soon became great friends. His parents did 
not exactly disapprove, though they wanted him to 
marry a rich wife; for my dear father was known 
and respected by all the country round, and he came 
of a good old county family: so at last we were 
engaged." 

" How long after you knew him ? " asked Bachel, 
eagerly. 

" Oh, not many months : and then how happy I 
was ! I think for the rest of that year I lived in a 
sort of paradise. 

" What was he like ? Do tell me that." 
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Miss Grey was silent for a moment. 

" I have not seen his face for forty years, and yet 
he is before me now, as plainly as if I had been with 
him but yesterday. He was very tall and very 
dark, — a right contrast to me, you know," she added, 
smiling. How proud I used to be of his curly hair, 
and his height, and strength, in the days when I 
thought he was all my own ! Well, everything was 
going on smoothly. He used to half live at the 
Rectory; for somehow we felt more free and un- 
fettered there than when I went up to the Hall, and 
our wedding was fixed for the next year. Just then 
some of his cousins came to stay at the HalL I had 
often seen them before, and knew they would make 
no difference to me; but this time a young lady 
came with them who was reported to be immensely 
rich, in fact, a great heiress, and knowing that my 
Reginald was engaged she set herself to win his 
heart away from me ! " 

"Oh, how wicked!" exclaimed Rachel, involun- 
tarily. 

" Yes, but his mother helped her in every possible 
way, and constantly contrived to throw them together, 
and I used to have to watch them going about, and 
bear it as best I might." 

" And what did he do ? " 

" Well, my child, he did as many have done before 
him :. he was dazzled by the prospect of enormous 
wealth, and the ease and position it would bring him, 
such as of course, as a second son, he could never 
have dreamed of; and his family all urged him on, 
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and were always dwelling on the brilliant future, and 
80 gradually tJie work was done. He came to me 
less and less often, and my heart was nearly broken. 
I could not quite make up my mind to give him up, 
though I know I ought to have done it ; but some- 
how I shrank from the irrevocable step, and I 
suppose some feelings of honour on his part kept him 
from " quite breaking with me." 

" How dare he treat you so ! " said Rachel, indig- 
nantly. " Didn't you feel very angry ? " 

"No," said Miss Grey, smiling sadly. "I never 
blamed him, I knew the pressure that was put upon 
him ; and at last one day I made up my mind that I 
would write and tell him he was free. But that very 
morning I was out driving with my dear father and 
we had an accident : the carriage was overturned, 
and I was crippled for life ! " 

" Oh, what did he say then ? " 

He came to see me once more by my own special 
wish ; — but I can't speak of that even "now. That 
afternoon I saw him riding by with Miss Felton, and 
within the week they were engaged ! " 

The tears were in Rachel's eyes as she murmured, 
" What did you feel ? " 

" I felt, — no I think no one can ever tell exactly 
how I felt, — ^but I did as many another has had to 
do : I had ^to bear my burden alone and silently. 
Pity was worse to me than anything, for you know it 
was not as if J had broken it oflf, or as if my accident 
had been the only cause. The change had come 
before that : I was forsaken for another. I could not 
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shut my eyes to that, and there was the bitterness : I 
could have borne it better if he had died." 

Rachel did not speak. How well she thought she 
could understand that: and perhaps Miss Grey thought 
so too. Perhaps it was for this that she had told her 
the story of her life ! 

" And after that how was it ? " 

"Why then came long years of weary suffering, 
' and all seemed dark and dreary. I had no light in 
my heart, no hopes beyond, and rebellious thoughts 
would often come, and I wondered why I should be 
singled out to have such a lot when others were so 
happy, — for of course my lameness cut me off^ from 
any thought of future happiness, in the way of earthly 
hopes and joys I mean. But at last I was able to move 
about a little again, and go out driving sometimes, 
and the clouds seemed to be somewhat lifting ; but 
at that very juncture, Guy, my only brother, was 
taken from me ! He was Curate to my father, and 
since my illness he had been more than ever all the 
world to me, — for I forgot to tell you that my sister 
died just after my accident happened. But we had 
seen very little of each other, you know, so that her 
loss was as nothing to me compared to this. He 
caught fever when he was travelling abroad, and I 
never even saw my darling again! And then, 
indeed, my heart was broken. I was nearly beside 
myself with grief; but I had to exert myself for my 
dear father, for he was quite stunned by the blow, as 
you can imagine. He never, in fact, recovered it, 
and one year after he died, and I was left alone ! " 
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" How very sad for you," said RacheL *' And where 
did you live then ? " 

" I had to leave the dear old home, of course, and 
to go among strangers. I had enough to live com- 
fortably upon, and have lived alone ever since ; but, 
thank God, not hopelessly, or even sorrowfully. All 
my troubles drove me to Him, and when the world 
seemed most empty I found peace in Christ, and aU 
fulness of love and sympathy in Him; and now," she 
added, with a happy smile, " I can sit and think of 
the home to which I am going, and of all the way I 
have been led, and I would not wish a thing altered : 
my only wish is that I could be of some use in the 
world. I do seem to envy those who can do real 
work in the vineyard, but I try and comfort myself 
with those sweet words, — 

''They also serve 
Who only stand and wait" 

" Use ! " repeated Rachel : " how can you say so ? 
-who is a greater comfort to everybody in trouble than 
you are ? and — well perhaps you will never know the 
use you have been to me," and she kissed her fondly 
as she spoke. 

" My dear child," replied Miss Grey, returning her 
embrace warmly, " I am thankful for that And you 
are a great comfort to me : I shall so miss you when 
I go away." 

"Don't talk of that," said Rachel, fairly crying 
now. " What shall I do without you I " 

"You must come and stay with me some time: 
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I have a dear little home^ and then the talks we 
shall have all day long ! " 

"That will be something to look forward to, at 
any rate/* sighed Rachel ; " but I shall be wanting 
you every day, I know." 

" We must both remember, darling, what we have 
so often said, that the fewer friends we have on 
earth the more we must cling to the Unchanging 
One. What should we do without Him ? ** 

" I do not know, indeed. It is my greatest comfort 
now to go there with everything, — every little 
trouble and vexation and wrong feeUng; aud how it 
comforts me, even when I feel most ruflled/* 

" It will always be so : ' casting all your care on 
Him ' you will never feel alone." 

Soon after Rachel took her leave, but her heart 
felt refreshed beyond words by this insight into the 
past life and experience of her beloved old friend : 
the tie between them was stronger than ever now. 



CHAPTER X. 



" Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To soothe the grief I see : 
The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me." 



The days and weeks passed on, and Sylvia's wedding 
was drawing near. Mra Longford found herself well 
enough to go up to London with her to see about 
the trousseau, and then there seemed a strange lull 
in the old house. Eachel watched them set off, 
having to the last moment performed all those little 
nameless services that are required on such occasions, 
and then when they were gone she turned into the 
deserted dining-room. The breakfast things were 
still there^ for no one had had time to clear them 
away. John had gone to his ofiGice, the others to 
school, and Rachel was alone; A sort of feeling 
came over her, "Was this at aU the type of her 
future life? Was she always to serve others and 
then to be left behind herself?" Sylvia's bright 
happiness again contrasted strongly with her own 
dreary anticipations. She felt as if she could sit 
down and have a good cry, but she roused hersel£ 
Was this meeting bravely her heavenly Father's 

I 
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will ? Was this trusting Him cheerfully for all that 
was to come ? She rang the bell for the room to be 
cleared, and then went into the kitchen as usual. 
She found the cook in an unusually crusty state of 
temper, having been rather hurried that morning. 
Rachel was sorely tried by her objections to almost 
everything that she suggested; but she got the 
victory over herself, and whereas in old days she 
would have retorted sharply, and made matters 
worse, she now, by her unruffled patience, made even 
Mrs. Mason agree pleasantly at last. It happened to 
be Tuesday, on which day Zaida and Susan did not 
return for their early dinner at luncheon time as 
usual, as a drawing-master attended early in the 
afternoon, and they stayed for a lesson: so Rachel had 
to order a solitary luncheon for herself Having 
settled all these weighty matters, she went up to her 
room, intending to have a good long morning at 
straightening her drawers, mending, etc. Suddenly 
she remembered having heard the day before of the 
serious illness of a woman quite at the other end of 
the village, whom she had determined to go and see. 
Inclination was strongly in favour of a quiet morning 
in the house, but then the thought came " supposing 
she should be too late ! " so she bravely shut up her 
first drawer, put on her hat, and prepared to start ; 
first, however, kneeling for a few moments to ask the 
help she needed to be made of some use to the 
precious soul that was passing, and to calm her own 
spirit after the little roughnesses of the morning. 
She sallied forth then, soothed and happy, and at 
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last reached her destination. The woman was evi- 
dently sinking fast, and Bachel found her still in a 
state of doubt and uncertainty as to the unknown 
future that lay before her. She had lived what is 
cabled a decent respectable sort of life, but now she 
seemed to feel that something was wanting, that she 
needed more than this to enable her fearlessly to 
enter the presence of her God. Bachel sat down 
beside her, and in low tones spoke to her of the 
Saviour, — ^that Saviour whom she had so long heard 
of, and in a manner vaguely believed in, but had 
never appropriated to her own soul, by a living, 
loving, saving faith. Gradually the light seemed to 
break in upon her, and she became somewhat calmer. 

"I think I see it all better now," she murmured ; 
"but it seems as if I had never really felt my need 
of Him before." 

"Well," said Eachel," "thank God it is not even 
now too late : He who welcomed the poor thief to 
paradise will not refuse you." 

" I hope not. But oh, if I had only come to Him 
sooner!" 

Bachel had to leave at last, promising to come 
again soon, and to ask Mr. Seymour to call when he 
came next week. As she went away a drop of such 
pure joy was in her heart as nothing earthly could 
have given : the very hope of being made of use to 
one undying soul, — of being enabled to point one 
wanderer to the Good Shepherd, was sweeter far to 
her than tongue could tell ! As she got near home 
she saw in the distance a child, whom she knew well, 
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though she was not in her own Sunday-school class, 
— the only little girl of the young village blacksmith, 
James Elton. He was a fine fellow enough, and an 
excellent workman; but his ungovernable temper, 
combined with his ahnost gigantic height and 
strength, made him the terror of the place. He got 
good wages, and was by no means an unkind husband 
or father, eoccept when he had had what he called " a 
drop too much." As yet he was not a confirmed 
drunkard : would any firiendly hand be outstretched 
to him ere it was too late ? His wife was a delicate, 
pale woman, who had lost her children one after 
another, all except Lizzie, the one mentioned, and 
her two-year old boy. She never complained of her 
husband,. and yet it was known that she had often 
suffered hard usage and even sometimes blows at his 
hands. The neighbours when he was safe out of the 
way would call him a " brute," and a " wretch," and 
wish that Mrs. Elton would take the law on him; 
but no word against him ever passed her lips. As 
Rachel drew nearer she saw that the child was 
crying bitterly, and even calling out in her distress, 
though no one was near. 

" Oh, what shall I do ? what shall I do ? Oh, oh ! " 
" What is it ? little one," inquired Rachel, as she 
came up. But she had not far to look for the cause 
of the child's trouble ; an empty basket stood beside 
her, and on the ground were two broken plates and 
a medley of meat, potatoes, and heavy-looking 
pudding, all covered with mud and dirt, utterly and 
hopelessly spoiled. 
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*' Oil, its father's dinner ! " she exclaimed ; " and I 
know he'll beat me, and there isn't a bit more at 
home." 

" How did it happen ? " asked RacheL ** Were you 
running, or how was it ? " 

" No," sobbed Lizzie : " I was just walking along, 
and farmer Joyce's big shepherd dog ran out of that 
gate and firightened me so that I dropped the basket> 
and then he ate the biggest piece of the meat, and 
the boy that was with him only laughed when I ran 
away." 

" Poor child ! I'm afraid its all spoiled. What ' 
shall we do ? " 

" Oh, father will nearly kill me ! " exclaimed Lizzie 
in great terror. He did once before, when I only 
broke one little pie dish, and now its both the plates 
and all his dinner. I daren't go on to him, and I 
daren't go back. What shall I do ? " 

Rachel suddenly bethought herself of her own 
Inncheon. She did pot hesitate. 

" Come with me," she said. " We're close to my 
home, and I think I can put things to rights for 

you." 

Lizzie picked up her basket, looked ruefully at the 
broken plates, and trudged along after her friend. * 
Sachel took her straight into the dining-room, where 
her limcheon was just coming in. It only consisted 
of a small dish of hashed meat, and a good piece 
of an apple tart. The plates, for a moment, were a 
difficulty, as she could not well take those on the 
table. But she remembered the school-room cupboard 
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upstairs, where, since it had been changed from the 
nursery, cups and plates for school-room tea were still 
kept. She ran up there and brought down two 
white plates, which she knew she could easily replace 
out of her own pocket-money, if they came to grief 
in any way. 

" Now then," she said to Lizzie, " see how nicely 
we shall manage. There's no one at home but me 
to-day," she added, smiling, " so it does not matter 
my taking the things." 

The child looked on with eager interest while 
Rachel carefully placed the hare on one plate with 
some nice baked potatoes, and the tart on the other. 

"But you are leaving nothing for yourself!" she 
exclaimed suddenly at last. Wasii't it all for you ? " 

" Oh, I shall do well enough," laughed Rachel. " I 
will make my luncheon off bread and cheese to-day, 
— ^no bad fare either, — ^and finish with a piece of this 
cake. I daresay you could manage a bit of that 
too," she added, cutting a slice as she spoke. 

Lizzie was delighted, and broke a piece ofi to taste 
at once ; but Rachel observed that by far the largest 
half was transferred to her pocket. 

" Don't you like it ? " she asked kindly, ** or aren't 
you hungry ? " 

"Oh, it's beautiful!" answered the child. "I 
only wanted to take a bit home for mother and 
Charlie." 

She utterly refused to take any more, though 
Rachel offered her more for hersel£ 

"No, ma'am, you've given us too much abready. 
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Fatber never had a dinner like that befora I should 
think he will like it : don't you think so ? " she asked 
anxiously. " And perhaps he'll forget the plates 1 But 
I don't know : I'm afraid not I" And the shadow again 
overcast the little face. 

"If you're afraid I'll go with you," said Rachel. 
" Should you like it ? " 

"Oh, very much, ma'am, and thank you," said 
Lizzie, as with a lightened heart she took up her 
basket again and trotted off with BacheL The forge 
was at the other end of the village from where 
James Elton lived, and Lizzie had to bring him his 
dinner every day. As they drew nearer Lizzie 
began rather to falter : she was by no means quite 
at her ease yet From where they were Rachel 
could see the young blacksmith at his work, with his 
brawny arms and stalwart frame lit up by the ruddy 
glow of the fire. She waited till he came to a pause 
and laid down his hammer, wiping his brows then 
and moving towards the door, perhaps going to look 
out for his delayed dinner. This indeed was the 
case, and the delay had not improved his temper. 

"Mr. Elton," said Rachel bravely, though the 
expression on his face half frightened her, " I've 
come with Lizzie to bring you your dinner to-day : 
she's had an accident and broken the plates, but — " 

" Again I " he muttered, with darkening brow ; and 
scarcely heeding Rachel, he seized the child by the 
arm and drew her roughly forward. " And I'm to go 
without my dinner again for you, am I, you — " 

" Oh don't, father : please don't 1 " cried the terrified 
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child^ shrinking from him. " I've brought you your 
dinner all right, indeed I have : Mias Longford gave 
it me for you ! " 

" Please wait one moment/' interrupted Bachel, in 
great alarm for Lizzie. " It wasn't her fault at alL A 
dog ran at her and frightened her. I'm sure you'll 
like what she's brought you to-day.** 

Elton loosed his hold of Lizzie, and she began 
eagerly to take the cloths out of the basket and 
display her treasures. The hare looked very savoury, 
and the tart most inviting, and graduaUy he regained 
something of equanimity 

" You gave it me, did you. Miss ? " he said, turning 
to Rachel. " I'm much obliged to ye : and for coming 
here with that little lass o' mine." 

" Poor child ! " said Rachel. " You can't think how 
frightened she was when I found her: she was 
crying as if her heart would break ! " 

Lizzie had run outside to a little sort of lean-to, 
where in a cupboard Elton kept his knife and fork, 
salt, etc. 

" Frightened at coming to me was she, poor little 
wench ? Well there's nought to wonder at in that : 
she remembered last time I suppose.". 

" She does not look over strong," went on Rachel, 
determined to make the most of her opportunity. 
" Don't you think this sort of thing is very bad for 
her? She was trembling so just now she could 
hardly stand." 

"Oh,8he never looks one of the rosy ones!" answered 
Elton, uneasily. " She was always a bit pale and thin^ 
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like her mother ; but I don't think much is amiss 
with her anyhow ! " 

In his hearty in spite of his roughness^ he was 
truly fond of his child. 

" I hope not But just look at her now : how busy 
she is getting all ready for you, like any old woman ! 
And she is such a mite, — ^after all, only eight years 
old, she tells me ! Perhaps you can hardly under- 
stand, she added, looking up at him with a smile, 
what a tender little thing she is I ** 

" Well, Miss,** said Elton, half ashamed of himself, 
" its only when I've had a drop too much that I*m 
really hard upon her. I only meant to frighten her 
just now.'' 

Just then Lizzie returned, and proceeded to lay a 
small white cloth on a sort of square, wooden stool, 
that served for a table, with the utmost care and 
neatness. She placed on it the two plates, the 
knives and forks, and salt, — all the time being per- 
fectly unconscious that any one was looking at her. 
And then she took a satisfied little survey of her 
performances. 

"Its ready now, father,'* she said half timidly. 
'* Will you come and begin your dinner ? " 

As Elton turned towards her, Rachel remarked, " I 
think I must be going now. If you will let me, I 
will come and see Lizzie and her mother some day, 
Mr. Elton." 

" Thank you, kindly. Miss. I'm sure my missis will 
be proud to see you ! " 

''Good bye, father!" said Lizzie, coming close to 
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Bachers side, as if half a&aid yet of being left alone 
with him. " Its time for school, nearly!" 

When they were fairly off, Rachel said en- 
couragingly,— 

" Well, he wasn't so very angry after all, you see, 
Lizzie. You need, not have been quite so much 
afraid, eh ? " 

"No, ma'am: but then you were there. If he 
thinks of the broken plates again when he comes 
home ! Oh, dear, — I hope he won't ! " And a slight 
shudder passed over her as she spoke. 

" I'll tell you what, Lizzie ; if I were you I would 
just run back and give him a kiss, and ask him 
to forgive you for breaking the plates. It would be 
the best time of all to do it now." 

"Oh, I daren't!" exclaimed Lizzie. "I don't 
think I dare." 

" Yes — run — there's a good girl 1 and I'll wait for 
you." 

Thus urged Lizzie went back. Elton had been 
to wash his hands, and was just returning to his 
dinner. 

" Hallo ! " he said kindly, " What's up now ? What 
are you back for ? " 

" I'm come to ask if you'll forgive me for breaking 
the plates?" she said, timidly. "I'm very sorry." 

" Ay, ay, my little lass I I said so, didn't I ? " 

" Oh, thank you, father I And will you give me a 
kiss before I go ? " 

He stooped down and lifted her up in his arms, 
and kissed her with right good will And, as the 
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child clung to him, perhaps he realized what she was 
to him, as he never had before. It was a pretty 
sight, Bachel thought, as she watched it from a 
distance, though she could not hear the words. He 
put her down then ; and with a very happy face, and 
a much lightened little heart, she re-joined her friend. 

"Fm so glad I went!" she exclaimed, with 
sparkling eyes. " Father was so kind ! Now I shant 
mind his coming home a bit." 

Rachel smiled, and said she was very glad too; 
but she little knew how that one act of self-denying 
kindness on her part was to be the beginning of 
better days in John Elton's home. Rachel enjoyed 
her luncheon to-day, though it was a simple one ; 
and in the afternoon she had a nice long time for her 
" tidying." As it turned out wet she was particularly 
glad that she had denied herself in the morning, and 
done the little work that otherwise would not have 
been accomplished. 



CHAPTER XL 



"As lamps bam slowly with anoonscious liglit; 
So quiet ease in beauty shines most bright ; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she who means no mischief does it all/* 

PRIOB. 



One eveniDg, when they were all in the drawing- 
room at their different avocations, — Susie and Dick 
looking over their lessons, Zaida reading (having 
long ago finished hers), and Rachel working, — John 
suddenly exclaimed, — 

" By the way, Bachie, do you know anything of a 
book that I thought was in my study, but I can't 
find it ? Its one that Hesketh lent me, but not what 
one of you ought to read." 

"Why?" said Kachel, laughing. "Is it so very bad?" 

" Not in one sense ; but it is a collection of cases of 
'circumstantial evidence,* and some of them very 
shocking ones, — where people have been condemned 
unjustly, and nothing found out till afterwards. It is 
altogether full of horrors." 

Zaida looked up, her colour mounting, " I took it, 
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Mr. Longford. I found it lying on the hall table^ 
and took it upstairs with me." 

" You I " said John. " And how much have you 
read of it?" 

" Only two chapters ; and I thought them very 
interesting," she added, looking up at him with cool 
daring. I am going to read some more to-night." 

** You must bring it to me now, if you please, "said 
John, gravely. ** I cannot allow you to read such 
books as that at your age." 

"At my age, indeed ! " exclaimed Zaida, with kind- 
ling eyes, as she dashed out of the room. To anyone 
else she would have said "I won't 1" but somehow 
she never did say that to John. 

John also got up and went out He wanted 
another word with her ; but had no mind that all the 
others should hear. 

" I am here, Zaida," he Called from the Study, as 
she came downstairs. "Will you bring it to me 
here ? " 

She came in, flushed and defiant, and laid the 
book down on the table without a word. 

"Are you very much disappointed?" he asked, 
looking at her. " I am sorry not to let you go on ; 
but it is not at all fit for you." 

" Of course I am ; but it is not the first time you 
have spoiled niy pleasure. I ought to be getting 
used to it, Aow," she replied, with a short, hard laugh. 

" Why do you always misunderstand me so ? " he 
asked sorrowfully. " What possible reason could I 
have except what I believe to be right for you ? " 
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Her eyes were raised searchingly to his for a 
moment, as if to read the very truth there ; but she 
did not speak, ojily sailed loftily from the. room. 
John looked after the slight, girlish figure, and, 
strange as it may seem, a pang shot through his heart ; 
but he turned again to his writing,and Zaida went away 
to her own room. She had rendered him her proud, 
unwilling obedience, but she would not brook any 
possible remarks thereon by any of the others, so she 
appeared no more that night. 

At last the important business of the trousseau 
was finished, and Mrs. Longford and Sylvia returned 
home. Then followed weeks of preparation and 
bustle, and Sylvia reigned as a little queen among 
them all. She had to be consulted on all occasions. 
Mr. Hesketh seemed, if possible, more devoted than 
ever; in fact everyone combined to spoil' the beau- 
tiful bride elect, whose time at home was now so 
short. And no one seemed to know how in all these 
weeks the real hard work, the dry uninteresting 
details, fell to Rachel's share. Her temper and her 
patience were often sorely tried, but in her new- 
found strength she struggled on and gained many a 
victory over herself. 

At last the day of the wedding came : the old 
church was brightly decorated, and the whole village 
was enfite, Mr. Seymour performed the ceremony, 
and John of course gave away the bride. How 
lovely she looked, as she walked up the aisle on her 
brother's arm, cannot be told ; but tears were in her 
mother's eyes, and even John's voice faltered a little 
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tis he gave over his fair young sister into another's 
keeping. He had always felt more like a father 
than a brother to her. Thus closely do joy and 
sorrow always mingle in this world of ours ! 

Mr. Hesketh and his bride went to the Continent 
for their wedding tour, and then came a dulness, a 
sort of flatness hardly to be described, over the old 
Manor House. Proud as Mrs. Longford was of the 
match, she missed Sylvia dreadfully, and it required 
all Eachel's patience and forbearance to keep up 
bravely. Mrs. Longford was one of the happy ones 
who always has a " grievance " on hand. If ever one 
is satisfactorily disposed of another is sure to crop up 
on the shortest notice, and then woe to those who 
have to endure the "airing" and discussing of it 
But it is a sort of second life to some people : they 
could not exist without it! For years past Mrs. 
Longford's grievance had been her own health: it 
was astonishing to hear of the innumerable maladies 
to which she had at one time or other been subject, 
though of course no one had understood or sym- 
pathized with her: the only wonder was that she 
had survived such a complication of alarming symp- 
toms. 

The grievance which now for the time being was 
rampant was Sylvia's departure ; and yet she seemed 
to forget how invariably of late it had been Rachel, 
and not Sylvia, who had attended to her. A sort of 
general complaint was ever on her lips as to what 
her loss was ; but she knew she could not expect 
anyone now to do for her what Sylvia had done : no 
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one could possibly enter into her feelings on the 
subject Rachel felt sometimes as if it were almost 
more than she could bear patiently; but she never 
complained^ and was always ready to do her best to 
please and satisfy her stepmother, and she often 
thought to herself, what she had once said to her 
dear old friend, *' What should we do if we could not 
briog all our little burdens and troubles to His feet 
who knows aUV There she used to try and leave 
her small worries as well as her greater trials, and 
many a time when she had escaped to her own room, 
almost worn put and tried past endurance, she would 
come out again with a sunshiny face, and a heart 

" At leisare from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize." 

Her greatest treat was when she could get up 
to the Hall for an hour or so for a cosy talk with 
Miss Grey ; but her opportimities were not now as 
frequent as they used to be, and about a fortnight 
after Sylvia's marriage Miss Grey had to leave to 
return to her own home in Devonshire. It was a sad 
and sore trial to Rachel^ and the parting was a very 
tearful one. 

*' God bless you, my dear child," said Miss Grey, 
" and help you to hold on your way 1 I shall often 
think of my little pilgrim, and you know where we 
shall meet in spirit every day. You must not forget 
me there : I shall often remember you." 

Rachel could not speak: it seemed to her as if 
her heart would break. But at last it was over, and 
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she watched the carriage drive away, cheered by the 
thought of her promised visit to " The Cottage/' as 
Miss Grey's house was called, some time in the 
spring. 

One afternoon the next week, John, having an 
unexpected holiday, asked Rachel to take a walk 
with him. This was always a treat, and she had 
been looking forward to it with great pleasure all the 
morning, when Mrs. Longford remarked at luncheon, 
" Rachel^ I want to look over my bills and letters this 
afternoon : I feel rather stronger than usual, and of 
course it is necessary for me to take such a chance." 
Rachel thought of her walk, and a sigh almost 
escaped her ; but she agreed pleasantly at once. 

"Rachel was going a walk with me," remarked 
John : " it will do her good. Don't you think you 
could wait till to-morrow ? " 

" If she likes to go of course she can ; but it is 
very inconsiderate to me. It is so very seldom I can 
attend to business," returned Mrs. Longford, putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes : " I may not be able 
to do it again for weeks to come." 

" Oh, I will do it ! " said Rachel, with a loving 
look at John. "Perhaps we shall be able to go 
on Saturday." And she set to work bravely, though 
it was rather a wearisome task. Mrs. Longford 
had not much capacity for business matters, and 
her bills and accounts were in a state of hopeless 
confusion; but fortunately they were only her own 
private and personal ones, for John kept all the 
household accounts in his own hands. Rachel 
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plodded OD patientlyyand at last all was satisfactorily 
finished, and the bills neatly tied up and marked. 
The afternoon was wearing on, and she looked long- 
ingly out into the garden, where she knew John was, 
cutting and trimmiDg his roses. He had said he 
would do that instead of taking a walk, as Rachel 
could not go, and he supposed Zaida would prefer a 
solitary walk, as usual. Zaida's colour rose slightly, 
as the words reached her ; but she was too proud to 
say to the contrary, whatever she might have felt 
Just as Rachel was meditatiug putting on her hat, 
Mrs. Longford remarked fretfully, — 

" This is just the time I miss Sylvia so. She used 
to come in and tell me all the little bits of news, — 
anything she had heard while she was out! It is 
such stupid work hearing nothing all day." 

Rachel had very hard work at that moment to 
prevent herself making a sharp retort, but she 
answered as cheerfully as she could, — 

" Well, but if I had gone out to get the news I 
could not have stayed and helped you, you know!" 

"No: of course not. But she was always so 
bright and pretty ! It was a refreshment and pleasure 
even to look at her." 

"It was, indeed!" returned Rachel, heartily. I 
believe there never was, and never will be a sweeter 
face than 'our Sylvia's!* How proud Walter 
Hesketh must be of her ! " 

This eflfectually turned Mrs. Longford's thoughts, 
and for a long time she expatiated on her darling's 
brilliant prospects, and the joy it would be to her 
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when sfae came to live at the HalL Suddenly she 
remembered a letter that must be written to-day, 
and that she was much too poorly to do herself. She 
should like Rachel to sit by her and write it from 
her dictation. 

Again Rachel felt tried, but she instantly agreed, 
as if it was what she should really like herself (which 
is the secret of all willing service) ; and, bringing a 
low table to the side of the sofa, she once more set 
to work. Just as it was finished, directed, and even 
stamped, tea came in ; and of course Rachel had to 
pour it out, as it was far too great an exertion for 
her stepmother ; and then to butter the toast, and 
bring everything to her. At last Mrs. Longford said 
that she might possibly get a little sleep now, if she 
were left quite alone ; and Rachel was free. 

She put on her hat with a light heart, after 
kneeling for a moment to lay at " the Master's " feet 
the little services she had tried to render for the love 
of Him. And though she had missed her afternoon's 
pleasure, she was happier far than if she had enjoyed 
it She went round the side of the lawn ; and there 
was John, standing on a ladder that reached almost 
to the top of the house, cutting his roses busily. It 
was a splendid tree of "Marechal Neil" roses at 
which he was now at work. They climbed almost on 
to the roof, and spread themselves over nearly the 
whole of one side of the house, filling the air with 
their fragrance. 

" What a splendid lot of roses there are on it this 
year!" exclaimed Rachel. "I never saw them so 
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fine ! But take care^ John : that ladder does not 
look to me a bit safe." 

"Oh, it's all right!" he shouted, "I've been 
thinning them a little. Look what a quantity there 
are for you ! " 

Kachel began to collect them ; and at that moment 
Zaida came through the garden on her return from 
her walk. 

" Zaida ! " called Bachel : " will you come and help 
me with these ? They are actually more than I can 
carry ! " 

"Oh, what beauties!" exclaimed Zaida. "What 
splendid roses ! And these are my greatest favourites: 
but some of the best have always been out of reach. 
Look at that monster up there," she added, eagerly : 
" I do believe that is the biggest of all ! " 

" Which ? " asked John. " Is that the one you 
want ? " and he pointed to one rather above his head. 

" Oh, don't, — don't ! " exclaimed Rachel and Zaida 
in a breath. 

But it was too late. The ladder gave way, swerved, 
and shook ; and the next moment John fell heavily 
to the ground. 

" Oh, he is killed ! " cried Rachel. " What shall 
we do ? " 

Zaid'a turned very pale, but she did not lose her 
presence of mind. 

" No, no : he is only stunned ! It is his foot, I am 
afraid : it is twisted under him." 

" Run, — ^run and fetch some one : we can't possibly 
dove him ! Run, Zaida, as quick as you can ! " 
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Zaida flew ; and in a few moments returned with 
one or two men, who very soon had lifted him up 
and carried him into the house. He opened his 
eyes. 

"It is not so very bad," he said, faintly. "It's 
only my foot, I think : it feels as if something was 
broken." 

" Broken ! " echoed Rached. " Oh, some one must 
run for the doctor I " 

Zaida was as fleet as a young roe ; and before any 
one had time to do anything or give any definite 
orders, she was out at the gates and down the village, 
where, as she passed a few minutes' ago, she had seen 
the doctor's carriage standing. Breathlessly she 
gave her message ; and in almost less time than it 
takes to teU it, he was driving up quickly to the 
Manor House door. 

" How did you come ? " exclaimed John, with an 
attempted smile, though pain was contracting his 
brow. " I did not even know you had been sent 
for." 

"I haven't been long, certainly," returned Mr. 
Williams ; " but I had such a very urgent message, 
that I lost not a moment" 

" Zaida ! " exclaimed Rachel, involuntarily. " She 
must have flown 1 " 

John closed his eyes, and did not speak ; for the 
doctor was beginning to examine what was amiss. 
He found that the foot and ankle were very severely 
sprained, but had already swollen so much that it 
was almost impossible to ascertain at present the 
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extent of the injury. He ordered fomentation and 
perfect rest, of course, and said he would call early 
the next day. John was still on the sofa in the 
library, where he had been at first laid ; and there 
he would have to remain till he was carried upstairs 
at night The violence of the pain had somewhat 
passed away. Rachel had to go to her stepmother, 
who was in hysterics, of course, and needing attention 
far more than the sufferer himself. The study door 
was wide open, and Zaida had to pass it to reach the 
stairs that led up to her own room. She looked in ; 
but started visibly at John's looks, and the evident 
pain he was so bravely enduring. 

"What is it?" she inquired, under her breath, 
of the old butler, who was just coming out. "Is it 
very dreadful ? " 

"Come in," said John, with a little smile at her. " I 
suppose I do look rather frightful, but its nothing 
much : only a sprain ! And this pain won't last long, 
I hope." 

" And its all my fault," she murmured. " Oh, if I 
had only never spoken ! " And John, to his astonish- 
ment, saw the dark eyes glisten for a moment with 
unbidden teara 

" You shall not say that," he said earnestly. " You 
must not ! What do you mean ? How could it have 
been your fault ? " 

" I spoke about that rose, and you were trying to 
get it You'll hate me more than ever, now ! " she 
added, passionately. 

" Child ! how can you ? " — ^And John put out his 
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hand and took her's into his own. It was cold and 
trembling. " Why do you say such things ? If you 
only knew " — ^but he added no more, for just then 
some one was heard approaching, and Zaida vanished. 
The next day the doctor was able to pronounce a 
more decided opinioa He said the sprain was a 
very severe one, and it would be a tedious aflfair. He 
must not expect to be able to walk for days, possibly 
weeks to come. John Longford was a tall, strongly 
built man, as we have before said ; and it was no 
easy matter to carry him up and downstairs, so he 
suggested himself that he might be wheeled from his 
own room to the school-room, which was on the same 
floor, and where was an old-fashioned chintz-covered 
sofa, that had done duty there for many a long year, 
and was by far the most comfortable in the house. 
The school-room itself was a quaint, snug old place, 
with two windows, one looking out over the lawn and 
garden, the other into the fields, so that it was 
always cheerful and bright It was the principal 
resort of the younger members of the family, and 
this Bachel fancied would be an objection ; but, to 
her surprise, John did not seem to mind it at all. 
The next day was Wednesday, and a half-holiday, 
and Silsie got leave to spend the afternoon with one 
of her schoolfellows ; so Zaida walked home alone, 
which was not an unusual thing, and went straight 
into the school-room to put down her books. There, 
on the couch drawn close to the open window lay 
John, looking still rather pale, but otherwise re- 
markably comfortable. Her start was amusing. She 
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had left the door wide open, and was just about to 
retreat precipitately, when John said laughing, — 

" Come in I What are you running away for ? I 
have invaded your domains, you see ! " 

" How are you, to-day ? " she asked, coming a little 
nearer ; but looking very much inclined to run away 
still. 

" I*m in much less pain, thank you ! Daren't you 
venture so far as to come and shake hands with me ? " 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and she could 
do no less than come to him. 

"Who went for Dr. Williams, yesterday?!' he 
asked, looking at her. '* Tell me 1 " 

The blood rushed over her face. 

"What else could I do?" she stammered. "I knew 
exactly where to.find him ; and no one else did." 

" Thank you, for doing it for me. Where are you 
going ? " he added, as she turned apparently to leave 
the room. 

" To take my things off I only came in to put 
these books down ! Shall you have luncheon up 
here ? " she asked, looking round at him again. 

" I suppose so ! " he replied, smiling ; " and dinner 
too. I shall have to keep here till I can stump 
about again myself." 

" But shall you be comfortable ? " she went on, with 
a look of grave concern round the room. " If I had 
only known this morning — I can clear that table, 
though, when I come back! That will be much 
better." 

She was gone before he could remonstrate ; but in 
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a very few minutes was back again with a little vase 
of exquisitely arranged, flowers in her hand — brilliant 
scarlet and snowy white ; and one of the splendid 
Mareschal Neil roses, ^Wth its foil of glossy green 
leaves, formed a group that was simply faultless. 
She came softly behind the sofa, and placed them on 
the window-seat, just too far behind his head for him 
to see without turning round ; for she had no wish 
to call his attention to them. But the delicious 
fragiance of the rose soon asserted itself. 

"How sweet something smells!" he exclaimed. 
'^What is it?" And turning his head, he saw the 
Uttle vase and its contents. " Where did that come 
from ? and who arranged those flowers in that way ? " 

" I had them in my room," she answered, simply, 
"I always keep a flower or two there; and I just 
brought them down. I never can bear a room with- 
out flowers myself! " 

" They axe most beautiful ! " he replied " But you 
must put them where I can see them. Who taught 
you to put the colours together so, you little witch ? " 

"I don't know," she answered, absently, — intent 
upon some further improvements in the arrangement 
of the room. 

And John, with his hand half shading his eyes, 
watched her as she moved so noiselessly about, with 
her quick light step and busy little fingers, that soon 
reduced the somewhat untidy room into order. — She 
cleared of books and all kinds of heterogeneous 
rubbish a very convenient table that stood under one 
of the windows, which would be of much more use 
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than the one already placed by the sofa. This she 
brought up; and removing John's books and papers 
from the one to the other, pushed the former table 
away. 

" Who gave you leave to do all that ? " asked John, 
as she came back to replace a paper knife that had 
fallen, "How dare you take all this trouble for 
me without my permission ! Do you know what I 
should do," he added, " if only I could get up ? " 

" What ? " she asked, demurely. 

" I should reach that low chair, and make you sit 
down here and rest, and let the servants do all this.** 

" Ah, but you can't Tnake me do anything now, you 
see ! " she said, with a flash of the dark eyes, and a 
gleam of mischief overspreading her face. "I can 
do as I like now. What fun it will be ! " 

And she darted across the room as she spoke to 
arrange the window curtains, which did not hang 
quite to her mind. Just then Rachel came in : she 
had long ago got over her jealous feelings about 
Zaida ; for there certainly had never been anything 
in her behaviour to John that could have justified 
them in the slightest degree; on the contrary, the 
only wonder to her was that she could so repel his 
kindness, and as far as possible defy his authority. 
She was glad to find her in the room now, for she 
fancied John had been alone for a long time, and she 
had been so incessantly occupied herself that she had 
scarcely had a moment to come and see after him, 

" Oh, Zaida is here I " she exclaimed, as she came 
in. " That's right : I was afraid you were all alone." 
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"Yes: but she is very refractory," said John, 
^gravely. " She knows I can't enforce obedience 
now, so she takes advantage of it, and does as she 
likes." 

He spoke so seriously, that Bachel quite believed 
him. 

" Oh, Zaida," she said, with great reproach in her 
voice, " how can you 1 I think now he is laid up you 
might try and behave decently to him, and not go on 
as you generally do." 

Zaida turned and flashed one look on John ; but 
with that she vanished, leaving the brother and 
sister alone. 

"Do you really mean that she has been teazing 
you ? " said Rachel, anxiously. " If I thought that, 
she should never come near the room again. But I 
was rather glad at first to find someone here." 

" My dear little woman," said John, laughing, and 
putting his arm round Bachel as she knelt beside 
him, "of course I didn't. She has been doing all 
sorts of things to make the room look more com- 
fortable, till I got quite cross, and tried to make 
her ring for one of the servants to do it instead. 
Just look how she has changed the tables, and 
look at those flowers! Did you ever see anything 
so exquisite?" 

" She is a curious little being," said Ea<;hel, smiling. 
"I never can quite make her out. Sometimes it 
almost seems as if she hated you, John ; and then 
again she seems just the other way » 
. "What has ever made you thmk that?" he 
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asked, quietly. " I can't say that / can recall much 
grqxjiousness on her part." 

" Oh, I don't know, — various little things. Why 
last week, for instance, I happened to hear a conversa- 
tion between Susie and Dick: Dick was evidently 
very much affronted with you about something, and 
said, he wished Walter Hesketh was his brother, he 
would be much kinder than you ; and Zaida turned 
upon him with the greatest scorn, and said he did 
not the least know what he was talking about. I 
can't think why it is, but she never did take much 
to Walter." 

John smiled. 

"I'm not in particular favour with master Dick 
just now I know, for I gave him a thrashing last 
week, and he richly deserved it. Perhaps he thought 
Hesketh would not have been down upon him quite 
so suddenly." 

" What had he been doing ? " 

" Why I found him and Watson — ^that school-fellow 
of his, you know, that he is always about with — down 
at the shrubbery pond, torturing some frogs most 
cruelly; they didn't see me till I was quite close to 
them, and then they tried to hide, but I was too 
quick for them. I don't think master Dick will try 
that sort of amusement on again. It's just the one 
thing," continued John, energetically, "that makes 
me quite savage : I caimot stand cruelty ; it's worse 
than anything!" 

" And what became of Watson ? " 

"I couldn't lay hands on him too, as I should 
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dearly have liked ; but I sent him oflF then and there, 
and told him not to let me see him here again for a 
week." 

" And served him quite right ! " exclaimed Rachel. 
" How horrid of them I But I fancy now Zaida must 
have known something about it, for I heard her say 
how glad she was you had found them out, and that 
she was very near telling you herself. Whereupon 
Dick was furious ; but she didn't care a straw, — only 
marched out of the room like a young empress." 

" I can see her do it," said John, laughing. " Her 
regal airs always amuse me." 

" Well," sighed Rachel, after a pause, " I suppose I 
must be going : I shall get a lecture for sta3ring so 
long. Oh, Jack," she added, laying down her head 
on his shoulder, "what would I give to be always 
with you now ! and yet you see how it is." 

" Poor little woman ! " said John, fondly. " I quite 
imderstand, and you are a brave girl to get through 
as you do. But you are quite different from what you 
used to be : I can't think what has changed you so. 
What would any of us do without you now, I wonder ?" 

A longing came into Rachel's heart to tell him 
what had changed her, but her courage failed ; she 
only murmured, — 

"Ah, if it was not for that, I could not get on 
now. But I don't mean to complain," she added, 
cheerfully; "only you understand how it is that I 
have to be away from you so much. I wish mamma 
would take to Zaida, and let her read to her some- 
times ; but she never will let her go near her." 
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" Well, don't you worry your little self about me : 
I shall do well enough. I can make the children 
wait on me, you know/* 

Just then the sharp little tinkle of a bell was 
heard downstairs. — It was Mrs. Longford's signal 
that she wanted Rachel. 

" There ! " she said, laughing. " I must run." 

As she passed out, Dick came towards the door; 
but he seemed rather doubtful about coming in. 

« Well, old boy," said John, kindly. " What do 
you think of finding me here ? Come in and let me 
see you." 

"Are you better?" asked Dick, coming rather 
nearer the sofa. " You look awfully bad ! " 

"Do li The pain was rather overpowering 
yesterday, and I hardly got any sleep all night ; but 
since Williams has been and done it up, it's much 
easier." 

" I went to your room to look for you," said Dick, 
" because I wanted " 

" What ? " for Dick hesitated. 

"I wanted to know if Watsbn mightn't come this 
afternoon ? It is such a capital day to get on with 
our fortifications, and its only one day oflF the week," 
he added, imploringly. 

" Well, Dick, you know why I was so angry with 
you both. I hardly like the idea of your playisg 
with that lad again ; for if there is one thing more 
than another that I hate, it's cruelty. A really cruel 
boy has always in him the making of a bad. man. 
You never see a really-fine, noble-minded man cruel 
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to poor dumb animals, or little children. I hope I 
shall never find you doing anything of the sort 
again/' he added, holding out his hand to Dick. 

Tears were in the lad's eyes, as he replied, — 

" No : I never will 1 But it was as much my fault 
as Watson's : he told me what ho had once seen, and 
I wanted to see too." 

" You're right to stand up for your friend, anyhow," 
said John ; " and this time I will give in, and let him 
come again. I believe I can trust you now." 

•' Oh, thank you ! " exclaimed Dick, in great 
delight '' We've got to get an embankment up to 
keep off the cannon. We've got some real cannon 
now, that will fire," he added, joyfully, as he darted 
off. 

About an hour after luncheon Zaida glided in, — 
very noiselessly though, for John's eyes were shut, 
and she fancied he was asleep. She wanted her 
books, to prepare for the next day's lessons and 
exercises, and intended to take them up to her own 
room. Just as she had collected them, and was going 
off, John startled her by saying, — 

" Where are you going to take those to ? " 

"Upstairs," she replied. "They are the books I 
want, to prepare for to-morrow." 

"And why don't you do them here, as you 
generally do ? " 

" I was a&aid of disturbing you." 

"You couldn't do that," he said, smiling. "Sit 
down here, and begin." 

Zaida yielded at once, and soon was quite absorbed 
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in her work. John appeared to be asleep ; but how 
often his eyes rested on the head bending down so 
earnestly over the books, and the long dark lashes 
that swept over the delicate oval of the cheek, it 
might not be easy to record. But he did not speak, 
and Zaida seemed almost to forget that anyone else 
was in the room. At last came a very difficult sura, 
in compound proportion, that seemed completely to 
baffle her. She tried it over and over again, but 
could not master it ; and then she pushed both book 
and slate aside, and passed her hand wearily over 
her eyes as if in real despair. 

" What's the matter ? " asked John, with a smile. 

Zaida started: she fully thought he had been 
asleep. 

" Oh, it's nothing ! " she replied. " Only a tiresome 
sum that I can't get right" 

" Bring it to me, will you ? Perhaps I can give 
you some help." 

*' Oh, no ! I'll try again : I won't give up." 

" Let me look at it, at all events." 

She brought the book and the slate, and stood 
beside him while he glanced over it. 

" Why," he said, looking up at her with a smile, 
" don't you see that you have stated it wrong. It is 
a singularly puzzling one, I admit ; but you have put 
the third term in the wrong place." 

Zaida coloured a little ; but replied, quite humbly 
for her, — 

" Oh yes, I see ! I'll soon put it right" 

" Not now," he answered, quietly : "you have been 
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long enough at it now. You had better go out of 
doors and get a good run, and then set to it again : 
you will be fresh for it by that time." 

"No: I want to do it now. I can't bear being 
beaten by a thing like that." 

"That I quite understand ; but I must judge for 
you. — ^I can't let you go on now." 

And, as he spoke, he put the slate and book down 
on the other side of the sofa. 

Zaida's eyes glistened. 

" But I want so to finish it before I go out. Do 
let me!" she added, in a tone of entreaty that 
sounded strange from her. 

" No : I must insist upon this. Will you go and 
gather some of my precious Louis Bon pears, 
and tell me if they are ripe yet ? " 

Zaida knew that this was a privilege granted to 
no one, — these pears were his special care, and never 
touched by any one but himself. It eflfectually 
turned her thoughts. 

"Do you really mean it ? " she asked. 

" Certainly. Eat as many of them as you like, 
and give me your opinion of them." 

She went away, and John somehow felt as if he 
had gained a step. A step in what direction, though ? 
There his thoughts became confused,and he fell asleep. 

Kachel stole in softly, before she went for her 
daily drive with her stepmother. The door was 
always open ; so she saw that he was sleeping, and 
did not wake him. He had a nice rest of more than 
an hour, which, after his bad night, refreshed him 

L 
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wonderfully. Some time passed after be awoke ; and 
then came Zaida, bringing bim one of bis precious 
pears. 

*' Tbis is tbe best I could find/* sbe said. ^ Many 
of them weren't ripe." 

"And bow many have you bad yourself?" he 
asked, looking at tbe bright colour that the fresh air 
bad brought into her cheeks. 

" Oh, none ! *' she answered, simply. " I know 
how choice you are of those pears." 

"Is that obeying my orders? I certainly shall 
not eat this unless you have some too. Will you 
pare it, and see what it is like ?" 

She went at once, and brought plate and knife; 
and John watched the little fingers that so deftly 
accomplished their task. 

*' Now for the sum," be said. " Suppose you bring 
that low chair here, and let me look over you while 
you do it." 

" But wont it tire you ? " she asked, with a some- 
what wistful look. 

" No : it will amuse me. I am tired of reading." 

So she came, and be explained it to her ; and then 
she set to work, and when it was. finished showed it 
to him. 

"Quite right," he said. "You understand the 
rule now ? " 

"Yes. And I am very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Longford. I wish I could do something for 
you ! " she added, almost involuntarily. 

He smiled. 
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"You shall, if you please, and if you are not 
tired." 

"No, I am not a bit," she replied getting up 
eagerly. "What is it?" 

" Nothing that need make you move," he answered. 
"I should be so glad if you would read to me the 
second leading article in to-day's Times. I read so 
long this morning that I made my eyes ache." 

" Oh, I can't do that 1 " exclaimed Zaida, hastily. 
"I daren't read to you ! " 

"Why not?" laughed John. "What is there in 
that so much more terrible than in doing a sum 
with me ? " 

"I should make so many mistakes, I know," she 
said, with heightening colour, " especially in all these 
difficult names," as she glanced over the paper he 
had put into her hands. 

"You will let me tell you then, won't you? I 
promise not to be a very severe critic." 

She began, then, at once ; but her voice trembled, 
—even faltered sometimes. But John was very 
encouraging, and helped her with the difficult foreign 
names almost before she came to them. Zaida had 
a low musical voice, and a very correct ear; and 
gradually she lost her shyness, and went on easily. 
When she had finished the article, she looked up 
at him half-timidly, as if to see what his verdict 
was. 

" I thank you very much," he said. ** You have 
given me a great pleasure. Nothing I enjoy more 
than good reading aloud," and be laid a decided 
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stress on the adjective. " Would you mind reading 
me the last one, that I had not time even to look at 
this morning ? " 

She acquiesced willingly, and got interested herself; 
for her quick intelligence enabled her to grasp what 
she read, and John's occasional explanations made 
her enjoyment of it perfect The time passed quickly 
away, till it was near upon five o'clock. Just as she 
had finished her last sentence, Mrs. Longford herself 
came languidly in, and raised her pretty eyebrows 
in surprise when she saw how Zaida was employed. 

*' Zaida reading I " she exclaimed, as she dropped 
into the low seat she instantly vacated for her. 
" Well, that is a treat, I should think ! " 

Zaida coloured deeply. But before John, could 
reply, she had escaped from the room. 

" She reads beautifully ! " he said. " Her voice is 
so low and clear, and her intonation perfect." 

"This has been one of my very bad days," said 
Mrs. Longford, plaintively, "or I might have managed 
to come and see you before. It's very tiresome, 
your being laid up just now, when so much has to 
be done in the garden ; and Oliver is so stupid, it 
quite provokes me to see him at work." 

(Mrs. Longford's interference in the garden was 
one of the small trials of John's life ; as she knew 
next to nothing about it, and imagined herself quite 
infallible.) 

" Nay," said John, laughing : " not quite so bad as 
that, I hope. He shall come up to me every morning 
while I am laid up, and I will direct him as well as 
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I can. I only wish I vxis able to be about again, I 
assure you." 

"Well, at any rate, you're not very bad, or you 
would not look so well. Now, when I am in pain, 
any one can tell it by my face in a moment." 

Just then Harriet came in to lay the cloth for 
school-room tea. 

" Dear me : won't the children be very much in your 
way, John ? Let them have their tea downstairs." 

"Oh no: I like it. Won't you stay and have 
some too ? " 

" What in this room, with thick bread and butter 
and sloppy tea ? No : I really must go and lie down 
in the drawing-room now. And Rachel, you must 
come and pour out my tea, please ; I am too weak 
and poorly to do it for myself to-day." 

Rachel had just come in, and was fondly hoping 
she might share the school-room tea to-night, as 
John was there. 

" You must help me out of this low chair too, and 
give me your arm downstairs; any exertion to-day 
is too much for me." 

" In one moment," replied Rachel, who was looking 
out of the window. " I thought I saw a carriage. 
Yes, and it's coming here : it's Mrs. Graham." 

" Mrs. Graham ! " exclaimed Mrs. Longford, starting 
up from her chair with great alacrity. "The very 
person of all others I wanted to see. She will be 
able to tell me if all that tale about the Wilmots is 
true. I shall ask her to stay tea of course; so I 
shall not want you, Rachel, now." 
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And she tripped across the landing, and was 
downstairs, and in the drawing-room before the 
carriage drove up to the door. John and Bachel 
looked at each other, but said nothing. 

" Now then, what a cosy time we shall have I " said 
BacheL " Will you condescend to have something, 
John ? Zaida will cut you some bread and butter 
beautifiilly, and I will make you a most excellent 
cup of tea." 

"Well, it's not much in my way certainly," said 
John, laughing ; " but with such temptations I can't 
refuse. Here Dick, old boy," he added, as Dick just 
then came into the room, " clear this table a bit, will 
you, to make room ? " 

Dick obeyed with great alacrity. 

" Oh, John," he exclaimed, " we have had such a 
jolly time; and the embankment is splendid! I 
wish you could come and look at it" 

" I wish I could, I'm sure ; but that won't be just 
yet, I'm afraid. Was Watson pleased to come 
back?" 

" Wasn't he, just ! He said you were a brick to let 
him. Oh, and look what he gave me to give you, 
because your leg was bad I " 

And Dick produced out of his pocket an enormous 
rosy-cheeked apple, which he presented to his 
brother, evidently considering tkcd a panacea for 
anything. 

John had hard work to preserve his gravity ; but 
he took the apple in his hand, and admired it quite 
to Dick's satisfaction. 
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Bachel just then brought her cup of tea, and Zaida 
the bread and butter she had cut so daintily. 

''Well, I do call this luxurious work/' laughed the 
invalid, " to be waited upon in this waj. If I could 
get up and make a bow and return thanks, I would." 

How happy they all were I and what a pleasant 
cosy meal that was I Susie did not come in till they 
had nearly finished, as she had stayed for tea with 
her friend. 

''Oh, you dear old John! "she exclaimed, as she 
danced into the room. " You here ! How nice ! If 
I had only known you were having tea up here, I 
would not have stayed with Lucy." And she came up 
to the sofa and gave John a. vehement hug as she 
spoke. 

" You need not lament over that," he said, as he 
held her within his arm and stroked back the pretty 
feir curls. " You will find me here often yet, I am 
afraid; for I am not to go downstairs till my foot is 
well, and. that won't be for a week to come, at any 
rate." 

" Oh, I a/m sorry for you ! " said Susie, with a look 
of great concern. " But still it will be very nice to 
have you up here ! " 

And then she gave him another kiss ; and when 
tea was over, and Kachel had gone away to finish a 
letter, she insisted on reading to him one of her 
&vourite fairy tales, which she was quite sure would 
amuse him very much. 

John apparently listened with profound attention, 
though his eyes wandered rather frequently to the 
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other side of the room, where, on a low seat by the 
window, Zaida was sitting, arranging some flowers for 
the two vases belonging to the room. She had stuck 
a piece of brilliant scarlet geranium into her hair; 
and as the light just caught the glossy braids and 
fell on the perfectly-chiselled profile, perhaps he 
might be forgiven for studying the effect thereof 

The days followed each other very quickly, and it 
was nearly a fortnight before John was downstairs 
again. During that time Zaida read to him con- 
stantly ; and he in turn gave her most efficient help 
with her studies, particulaly in her sums, of which 
she was specially fond. There was an unspoken 
feeling of regret in one heart, at least, when the 
quiet school-room days were over. And Dick and 
Susie were loud in their lamentations. After this 
Zaida never treated John exactly as she had done 
before ; but she retreated into herself again, and her 
shy reserve still at times pained him in a way that 
he could hardly account for even to himself. 



CHAPTER XII. 



" Grief is but guessed while thoa art standing by : 
Bat I too soon shall know what absence is I " 

Shakespkabb. 



One morning the bells of Chelford Church began to 
ring merrily, for Mr. Seymour was bringing his bride 
home to the Vicarage. His marriage had taken 
place soon after Sylvia's; but he could not afiford 
much time for a long wedding tour, so after a 
fortnight in Scotland he had returned to his new 
work. 

"Dear me," exclaimed Mrs. Longford, "what a 
noise those bells do make ! I wonder how long they 
will go on I " 

"Think how they will ring when Walter and 
Sylvia come home/' remarked Rachel, by way of a 
diversion. 

" Yes, indeed," said her stepmother, at once falling 
into the trap; "but that will be quite a different 
thing. I expect there wiU be triumphal arches, and 
devices, and all sorts of things; and I hear they 
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mean to take the horses out of the carriage and 
draw them in. And how sweet my Sylvia will look ! " 

So she talked on, and forgot her last grievance. 

" You must call first at the Vicarage, Rachel," she 
remarked, at length. ** I cannot encounter strangers 
in my delicate state of health ; and, of course, we 
don't know what kind of a person Mr. Seymour may 
have chosen for his wife." 

''She will be a lady, at any rate," said Rachel, 
with some spirit '' We need have no fears on that 



score." 



<i 



Well, you must go and see what she is like 
before I go : some day this week, of course." 

" I will," said Rachel, but with a little sinking of 
heart that her stepmother never suspected. 

She had struggled bravely with herself, and had 
gained the victory ; still it was something of a trial 
for the first time. But duty was duty to Rachel 
Longford, and two days after she walked down to 
the Vicarage. She was shown into the drawing- 
room, where on very rare occasions she had been 
before in old Mr. Austen's time; but it was so 
metamorphosed now, she would hardly have known 
it again. It had been a dull dreary-looking room 
then, with the dingy furniture in most solemn and 
scrupulous order, the chairs against the wall, the books 
arranged with great exactness round the centre 
table, in the middle of which stood a stand of wax 
flowers, covered with a glass shade, — curtains and 
carpet of a sombre hue, to match ; and the whole 
place looking as if it was never inhabited, which in 
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truth was the case. Now, a bright paper was on the 
walls, and the furniture was all covered with a pretty 
light chintz ; water-colour sketches, in light frames, 
hung round, and quaint little vases filled with flowera 
stood about everywhere ; the table was covered with 
knick-knacks, evidently wedding presents ; and on 
the mantlepiece stood a beautiful clock, with au 
inscription telling that it was from Mr. Seymour's 
former pupils. 

Just a momentary pang shot through Bachers 
heart, as the involuntary thought came, " Supposing 
ail this had been mine ! " but she rallied herself, for 
just then footsteps were heard approaching. The 
door opened, and the bride came in, followed by her 
husband. The instant Bachel saw her, she felt 
that she could indeed understand Mr. Seymour's 
choice. — She was small and fair, with an exquisitely 
trim little figure, and large wondering blue eyes, and 
hair that wovXd curl whenever it could escape from 
the twists that encircled the pretty head. She 
greeted Baohel warmly, and Mr. Seymour's hand- 
clasp was very cordial. 

"I know you by name already. Miss Longford," 
she said, winningly. " Edward says you were one of 
his greatest helpers here, and he hopes we shall soon 
be great friends." 

*" I hope so too," replied Bachel, colouring a little. 
'' You can't think how pleased all the people are at 
your coming back," she added, — ^''the school-children 
especially ! " 

''Ah, the schools are his hobbies, I know!" she 
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returned, looking brightly up at him. ''And he says 
he shall make me teach in them ; but I have never 
beea in the way of doing that in all my life, so I 
shall have to come to you to help me. Miss Longford, 
please." 

" You will have a better helper than I can be," 
said Bachel, smiling. 

" Oh, Edward, you mean ! Well, I suppose he will 
show me how, — just to begin. But I expect he will 
be a great deal too busy at first to attend much to 
mel' she added, laughing merrily. 

His smile at her was sufficient answer; and as 
Rachel left them standing together and seeming so 
supremely happy in each other, she was able from 
her very heart to wish them all possible joy in the 
bright future that seemed spread out before them, 

" She is a charming little creature," was her reply 
to Mrs. Longford's inquiries. " I expect she will be 
a great acquisition to the place." 

" She will not make much difference to me," sighed 
Mrs. Longford. " I can't go about and enjoy myself 
as other people can." 

The next Sunday Mr. Seymour brought his wife to 
the Sunday School in the afternoon. Rachel saw 
them come in, and again came a* little twinge ; but 
she went forward and welcomed her cheerily, and did 
all she could to explain to her the system of marks, 
and the general usages of the school She wanted 
to give up her own class to her as the " Vicar's wife," 
but this neither of them would hear of; so a class of 
smaller children was selected. When she began in 
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her low sweet tones to tell them a simple Bible stoiy 
(and the little faces soon showed how absorbed they 
were)^ Ba^^hel dismissed all fears as to the efficiency 
of her new fellow-labourer. On the walk to the 
Vicarage afterwards, though it was a strong reminder 
of old times, she could not wish the fair girl-wife 
away. They became firm friends ; and as Rachel was 
several years her senior, she soon learned to lean upon 
and trust her wonderfully. 

On the next Sunday a somewhat curious incident 
happened, that rather startled quiet little Chelford 
out of its usual placidity. Just before morning, 
service began, when the whole congregation were 
assembled as usual, a tall gaunt-looking stranger, in 
deep mourning, was shown into the Hall pew, which 
was empty, of course still, as Mr. Hesketh and his 
wife had not yet returned. A sort of sensation ran 
through everyone, for her appearance was singular. 
She wore a veil; but behind that two large dark 
piercing eyes were plainly discernible. The Longfords' 
pew was exactly opposite; and strange as it may 
appear, Zaida had an uneasy consciousness that they 
were constantly fixed upon her. Whenever she 
looked up, she met them; and at last, when they 
were kneeling down, she changed places with Susie, 
without giving the child any reason, except that she 
should like to try her seat for once. The little 
manoeuvre, however, did not succeed, — the stranger 
also changed her position slightly, and still the eyes 
followed Zaida. She was gone out of church before 
anyone else ; but a fly was seen standing in the lane» 
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and the Longfords were out just in time to see lier 
get into it and drive rapidly away. 

" What a very peculiar-looking person that was ! " 
exclaimed BacheL "Where can she have come from ? " 

" And how she did stare into our pew ! " went on 
Dick. "I wonder which it was that she was so 
struck with ? " 

"I believe it was Zaida/' said Susie, laughing. 
" And that was why she made me change places ; but 
it did no good, for she was just as bad afterwards." 

Zaida said nothing; but John noticed that she 
•looked pale, and was even more silent than was her 
wont. She had a sort of uncomfortable conscious- 
ness that the face was familiar to her; at any rate 
that she had at some time or other seen it before, 
and she could not shake this feeling off! 

" Who could that queer creature have been in the 
Hall pew ? " exclaimed Miss Charrington's loud voice, 
as she joined the Longfords (she had returned from 
London with her father the day before). " I wonder 
what business she had there ? Do you know any- 
time about it, Mr. Longford ? " she continued, 
addressing John. 

"Nothing in the world. Miss Charrington," he 
replied. " I never saw her before, that I know of." 

He too had noticed her continued observance of 
Zaida, and certainly could not understand it; but of 
this he purposely made no mention. 

"I wish you'd ask old Miles where she came 
from, and why he put her there : I never knew him 
do such a thing before ! '' 
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''My cariosity is not quite so great as your's seems 
to be/^ said John, smiling. '' Most likely it was some 
stranger from Eastminster, who had known something 
of our new Vicar: his preaching seems to attract 
people from all quarters, — there were several people 
from Danesfield, and one or two even from Barford 
last Sunday." 

" Oh, I don't believe she came to hear Mr. Seymour. 
Why did she come in that extraordinary way, and 
rush out before everybody else ? I shall never rest 
tiU I find out." 

"I hope you will succeed," laughed Bachel. "I 
daresay we shall never see her again." 

But, contrary to all expectation, the same spare 
gaunt figure appeared in the same place in the 
evening; and again Zaida was conscious of the 
continued scrutiny. She disappeared directly after 
service in the same mysterious way. And Miss 
Charrington, true to her word, went back to get all 
the information she could out of old Miles, the sexton. 

" I'm sure I canna tell nowt about her, ma'am," he 
replied, scratching his head, and looking very much 
bewildered. "She corned in a fly very early this 
mom, — afore the church doors were opened; and 
she asked all sort o' questions about the pews, and 
who sat here and who sat there ; and when I told 
her which were Mr. Longford's, she said directly 
she'd go in the one opposite." 

" Did you tell her it was Mr. Hesketh's ? " inquired 
Miss Chamngton. 

Yes, ma'am, I did : but it's my opinion if he'd 
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been home, it 'ould ha made no sort o* diflference. 
She walked straight in there, and said it 'ould do, 
and then walked out ; and never comed nigh again 
till everyone was in church." 

" You don't know her name then ? " 

"La, no, ma'am: she weren't likely to tell me 
that. She were one o' the quality though, and no 
mistake ; for she tipped me very 'andsome. The fly 
went along the road to Eastminster." 

This was all that could be got out of old Miles; 
and this Miss Charrington repeated with great 
unction to the Longfords, when she overtook thenL 

'' It's delightfully mysterious," she exclaimed : 
" quite like a book ! Be sure you tell me anything 
you find out about her." 

That evening John happened to go to his own 
room for something he wanted ; and in passing the 
school-room door, which was wide open as usual, he 
perceived Zaida, sitting on her favourite low seat by 
the window, gazing intently out into the night. 

" Aren't you cold up here ? " he asked, gently, 
as he came in. "The evenings are getting quite 
chilly now. Hadn't you better come down into the 
drawing-room to the fire ? " 

She started violently when he spoke ; and he saw 
that there was a sort of scared wild look on her face. 

"What is the matter, Zaida?" he said, looking at 
her anxiously. " Don't you feel well ? or what is it ? " 

She roused herself, and tried to speak naturally. 

"Oh, yes: I am quite well. It is nothing,— 
nothing at all, really." 
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" But I am sure something is troubKng you," he 
repKed, not without a very shrewd guess as to what 
it was. "Don't you think it would be better for you 
to try and tell me ? " 

"I know you will think me very foolish," she 
stammered ; " but — ^but I can't get over the feeling 
that I know that woman's face that was in church 
to-day. And did you see how she looked at me ? 
Did you notice it?" she added, eagerly, as if she 
would fain cling to the hope that it had only been 
her own faocy. 

John had noticed it, as has been before said ; but 
he did not wish to make much of it to her. 

*' I did, certainly," he replied ; " but I daresay it 
meant nothing. She was evidently some stranger 
from Eastminster ; and perhaps she was struck 
with your "unlikeness" to the rest of us all, or 
perhaps at the contrast between you and Susie; 
for you know," he added, smiling, "when you sit 
together, as you did to-day, nothing could be more 
striking." 

" I don't know," said Zaida, with a slight shiver, 
as she rose up to do his bidding. "I only wish I 
had never seen her." 

" You must not trouble yourself about it : most 
likely we shall never see her again." 

She came downstairs as John wished, and tried to 
be as usual ; but he saw the effort it was to her, and 
privately he himself thought more about the matter 
than he would have cared to own. 

But the next day passed, and the next, and nothing 

M 
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more was seen of the mysterious lady. On the third 
day, however, as Zaida was returning from one of her 
solitary rambles, accompanied only by Bolf, she saw 
coming towards her, down the narrow and rather 
dark lane along which she had to pass, the tall 
figure that was quite unmistakable. The very sight 
of it made her heart almost stand still: the same 
black dress, and old-fashioned head gear, and the 
same quick yet uncertain step. Zaida's first impulse 
was to turn and fly: but Rolf was with her, — she 
could not really be afraid with him ; so she rallied 
her courage and determined to go on. What could 
a lone woman do to hurt her, she tried to think, with 
such a protection as she had, and so near home as 
she was too ? For at the top of the lane the Manor 
House grounds were already in sight. So she walked 
bravely on; but as she passed, the large glittering 
eyes were turned upon her so steadily, that she 
almost felt transfixed, — as if iihe must stop and make 
that strange figure say someUiing. But it glided by 
without a word; and Rolf came closer to Zaida's 
side, and uttered a low suspicious growL Once fairly 
gone by, Zaida ran as if for her life, for a vague 
feeling of superstitious dread came over her: she 
knew now who it was that that mysterious &ce 
reminded her o£ As she neared the garden gate, 
she saw John coming from an opposite direction, on 
his way home from the office. For the first time in 
her life she flew to his side. 

" Oh, Mr. Longford : IVe seen her again ! I met 
her just now in the lane." 
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" Who ? " asked John, hastily, as he drew her hand 
within his arm. 

And she did not resist; for she was trembling 
violently, and evidently needed some support He 
had had so many business matters to think of lately, 
that the occurrence of Sunday had nearly passed 
from his mind. 

" Oh, the lady, — the tall black lady in church ! " 
gasped Zaida. '* And she looked at me just in the 
same dreadful way again. I daren't have passed 
only I had Rolf, and he growled at her." 

John heard this with a disagreeable shock of 
surprise. It certainly was strange ; but all he could 
do now was to soothe Zaida, and try to allay her 
fears. 

" I wish I had been five minutes sooner," he said, 
cheerily, "and then I should have seen her too. 
But you really must not mind. It is only because 
we live in a quiet little place like Chelford that we 
think so much about seeing a stranger ; though that 
one was rather a curious specimen, I admit." 

" But that isn't it," said Zaida, under her breath, 
as they turned into the grounds, where she felt 
comparatively safe. " I know now who it is that 
she reminds me of." — She stopped for a moment 
under the trees, and looked up at John. — ^"It is 
grandpapa," she almost whispered. " It is his face 
that comes before me every time I see that one." 

John started. He, too, recognised the likeness, 
now that the idea was suggested to him; but he 
would not give way. 
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" Ob, it can't really be so, yon know : it must be 
only your fancy. Come in now, and think no more 
about it." 

But he walked with her, very gently, up to the 
house; and, without seeming to do so, detained 
her a little, till she had in some degree recovered 
herself. 

''I think I would not say anything about what 
you have told me," he said, as they went in ; "there 
will be so many questions asked if you do." 

" I'm sure I don't wish that," replied Zaida^ with a 
shudder. " I only wish I could forget it." 

John wished so too. He could not by any means 
banish the subject from his own mind, smd he did 
not wonder at her. She looked so pale in the 
drawing-room that evening, that the moment he 
came in he went back into the dining-room and 
brought her a glass of wine, which he made her 
drink; remarking, in rather a stem voice, as he 
stood beside her : — 

" How far did you walk to-day, I should like to 
know ? " 

To the surprise of the others, she made no resist- 
ance ; but drank it quietly, and gave him back the 
glass with only a quiet " thank you," and a grateful 
look up at him that no one else saw. 

" You do look bad to-night," remarked Dick, with 
true school -boyish frankness. " You're as white as if 
you had seen a ghost." 

A shiver passed over Zaida; and John 
sharply, — 
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*^ Be quiet, Dick : don't talk such nonsense. Tou 
ought never to make remarks on people's looks. Do 
you expect everybody to have cheeks Kke your's ? ** 

Dick subsided ; but he felt somewhat discomposed. 
He and John had been on such excellent terms 
lately, and the reproof seemed certainly a rather 
more severe one than the occasion merited. He did 
not speak. But John noticed his look, and took an 
opportunity later in the evening of calling him to 
his sidecto look at some new picture of a wonderful 
gun, in an illustrated paper that he was reading ; and 
then, holding the paper between them and the rest 
of the room, he said, low, — 

" I did not mean to be angry with you just now, 
my lad ; but I wanted to stop your saying any more. 
Zaida is nervous, and does not look well to-night ; so 
it is best to take no notice of her." 

Dick quite understoo^i, and went back to his seat 
perfectly happy again. The next day passed without 
any unusual occurrenca Zaida fought bravely with 
her fears, and forced herself to go out alone as usual, 
taking Bolf of course ; but she did avoid that lane, 
and she returned home without having had any 
adventure. On the following evening, when they 
were altogether as usual, Dick and Susie, having 
finished their lessons, were holding ]:ather a noisy 
conversation in the comer of the room, John noticed 
that Zaida lifted her head once or twice and seemed 
to be listening intently: at last he also caught a 
word or two that made him start. 

"What are you two talking about?" he asked. 
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" You are making a great noise. Come here, Susie, 
and tell me." 

She ran and jumped upon his knee. 

"Why, John, such a funny thing happened this 
afternoon ; and I had forgotten all about it till just 
now, when I was telling Dick. Who do you think I 
met as I was coming home from school ? Guess ? " she 
added, laughing. " But I don't believe you ever will" 

" Who ? " he asked. " I don't think I'm in a 
guessing mood to-night.'* 

" That tall lady that was at church last Sunday, 
in the Hall pew, — all dressed in black." 

John involuntarily glanced at Zaida. She had 
turned perfectly white; but no one but himself 
noticed it. 

"Well, and what did you say to her? Did she 
speak to you ? " 

"Yes," answered Susie, with wide-open eyes: "she 
stopped me, and asked me my name and where I 
lived. I am sure she is a lady, by the way she spoke. 
But the funniest thing was, she asked so much ahout 
Zaida, — how long she had lived with us, and whether 
she was happy, and all sorts of questions." 

Zaida never stirred ; but her head swam, and John 
thought she was going to faint. However, with a 
violent effort she recovered herself, knowing that the 
others would naturally look at her now. 

"And what did you tell her about me, Susie?" 
she asked, as quietly as she could. 

" Oh, I hardly know ! " replied the child, busily 
employed in running her fingers through John's hair. 
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"I said I thought you were happy, but you never 
talked to any one much." 

"Which way did she go ? Did you see?" asked 
John. 

" Down Eastminster way. I saw a carriage standing 
in the road, so I daresay she went away in that." 

Nothing more was said then, for the two who were 
most interested were silent ; and, fortunately, at that 
moment Mrs. Longford came in, after her usual rest 
in her own room after dinner, and rang for tea ; and 
so the conversation dropped. Zaida could not, never- 
theless, shake off the strange feeling that oppressed 
her ; but she so far controlled herself that no one but 
John noticed anjrthing unusual about her. And he 
could do nothing ; for he scarcely ever saw her now, 
except when the others were present, and she was 
not one to seek for sympathy : at the same time it 
was a sort of relief to her to know that he shared 
her secret. 

On the following Sunday, to her great relief, the 
Hall pew was empty both morning and evening ; and 
she began to breathe more freely. On Monday 
morning, just as John was about to start for his 
office, a strange-looking letter was put into his hands. 
There was no post-mark upon it : it had been brought 
by a messenger, who had gone away immediately 
upon its delivery. John broke the seal ; for it was 
sealed in the old-fashioned way. And this is what 
he read : — 

" Sir, — ^Your presence, on important business, is re- 
quested immediately,at theBoyal Hotel, Eastminster. 
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There was no date or signature, and John hardly 
knew what to make of it. 

" What sort of a person brought it ? " he asked, of 
old Mason, the butler. 

''It was a man in plain black clothes, sir, — a 
gentleman's servant, I should say; but he did not 
say a word, — only gave me the letter, and was gone 
before I could look round." 

" Order my horse, if you please," said John. " I will 
ride round there, at any rate, before I go to the oflSce." 

And he went into his study and shut the door. A 
feeling came over him that this was a comnaunication 
from the mysterious stranger, and he <was glad that 
none of the others were about when he received the 
letter. In another ten minutes he was off; and in 
less than half-an-hour found himself at the door of 
the Royal Hotel, at Eastminster. But here a difficulty 
presented itself: the letter had been, as we have 
said, anonymous, and no clue had been given as to 
who he was to ask for. But as he walked up the 
steps, having given his horse to an ostler who was 
waiting, a man in plain black clothes came forward^ 
and said, respectfully, — 

" Mr. Longford, sir, I suppose ? Will you kindly 
walk this way ? " 

John followed, mechanically; and was conducted 
up the staircase till he reached a private sitting-room. 
The man opened the door, requested him to be seated, 
and withdrew. The room was empty, and no traces 
of its having been occupied lately were visibla He 
walked to the window, and stood looking out there, 
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feeling straagely puzzled, when a quick step was 
heard along the passage. The door opened; and 
John Longford started visibly at the entrance of 
what seemed to him a feeble embodiment of the old 
Yicar of Chelford. The likeness was so striking that 
no doubt any longer existed on his mind as to the 
correctness of Zaida's impression ; and in a moment 
the truth flashed upon him. 

'' I presume I am addressing Mr. Longford ? " said 
the lady, in a stately, old-fashioned way. "And I 
must thank him for the courtesy with which he has 
attended to my summons." 

John bowed : no other answer seemed possible. 

"Pray be seated, then, Mr. Longford," she con- 
tinued, taking a chair at the table opposite him : 
" our business may occupy some little time." 

John obeyed like one in a dream, lor an undefined 
presentiment of what was coming stole over him. 

"You may possibly recollect having seen me 
before," she said, with a slight smile. "I was at 
your church two Sundays ago, and since then have 
been near your house several timea" 

Again John bowed. 

" I may at once tell you, tlien, that my object in 
coming to Chelford in this way was to make my 
own observations, free and unfettered, with regard 
to my great-niece. Miss Austin, who, I believe, is now 
living in your family. You knew my late brother, 
Mr. Austin, I believe ! " 

" I knew him well," replied John. " Latterly I was 
almost the only person he would see." 
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" So I understand : and I beUeve it was at your 
suggestion that my niece became an inmate of your 
house ? " 

Something in the tone of this question provoked 
John ; and he answered as stiffly as the old lady 
herself could have done. 

" It was by her grand£sither's special wish that she 
was placed under my own and my stepmother's care, 
instead of seeking a home among strangers." 

" I do not wish to suggest any motive, of course; 
but I imagine that the yearly payment of a hundred 
pounds, which you received with her, was at any rate 
not an objection." 

" Madam," exclaimed John, now fairly roused, "you 
are labouring under some strange mistake ! Not one 
farthing of her money have I ever touched; nor 
should I think of doing such a thing. It was simply 
out of consideration for the poor child's utter loneli- 
ness, and the sincere regard I had for Mr. Austin, 
that the arrangement was ever mada" 

She waved her hand majestically. 

"Pardon me, Mr. Longford, I may have been 
somewhat misled ; but it is necessary that I should 
become thoroughly acquainted with everything 
connected with my niece, especially as regards 
pecuniary matters. I need not ask if you know the 
contents of my brother's will, as I believe^you were 
the sole executor ? " 

"I was," replied John: "and the money he left 
has been invested in strict accordance with his 
wishes, and brings in the exact sum of one hundred 
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and four pounds a year. I leave you to suppose how 
far such a sum was a consideration to me. Tou are 
at liberty to see the investments at any time you 
choose." 

" Thank you : that is not necessary now. I must 
now come to the point of my interview. You are, 
of course, aware that in my brother's will he 
expresses a wish that if ever his only sister proposed 
to take the charge of his granddaughter, she was to 
be given up to her. Perhaps I need hardly teU you 
now tbat I am Lady Lynn, and that I am prepared 
to ftdfil my brother's wish, and take the sole charge 
of my niece from this time." 

John sat for a moment as one stunned, — and yet 
from the first this was what he had expected ; but in 
that moment the brave true heart had received a 
thrust which the world must never know. He 
answered, however, quite calmly. 

" Of course I have not a word to say, — I cannot 
for a moment dispute your right to do as you 
intend. StiU if the young lady's wishes are at all to 
be consulted, I think it only fair to say that I 
believe she is happy with us now, and that a change 
will be distasteful to her." 

"Very possibly,'* said Lady Lynn, coldly; "but 
that is a consideration that will not weigh with me 
for a moment. I may as weU tell you at once that 
if she conforms to my wishes I shall make her my 
heir, — and I have a large fortune to dispose of; and 
if she marries according to my present intention and 
hope, that fortune will be doubled." 
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" She is such a child yet ! " exclaimed John, 
involuntarily. 

Again that cold hard smile. 

" That is all in my favour. And in consideration 
of your past friendship with my brother, you shall 
hear what my plans for her are. You must know 
then that by my first marriage I became possessed 
of considerable wealth, which was left entirely at my 
own disposal: I had no children, and therefore it 
remains at my disposal stiU. But my second husband, 
Sir Theodore Lynn, had one son by a former mar- 
riage,- — who has been like a son to me too, and has 
managed all my affairs ; and it is his dearest wish 
and mine that his eldest son and my great-niece 
should unite the two fortunes and the two families ; 
and as he lives close to me in London, they will 
have plenty of opportunity of meeting,-«-and our 
wishes, in all probability, will be fulfilled. I can 
only appeal to you, therefore, as her true friend, not 
in any. way to oppose what is so obviously for her 
interest." 

John was absolutely silent when this long speech 
came to an end. He was utterly powerless, — nay, it 
was incumbent upon him to accelerate Lady Lynn*s 
plans ; but in that moment his heart was revealed to 
itself, and he knew that the hope of his life was 
crushed for ever. All thoughts of himself, however, 
must be put aside ; and he was just about to speak 
when Lady Lynn continued. 

"Of course I shall not think of mentioning the 
last subject to her at present She is, as you say, but 
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d. child still, and much too young to have ideas of 
that sort put into her head ; and I feel sure J may 
rely upon you to do the same." 

" Certainly/' replied John. " May I ask how soon 
you wish to take her away from us ? " 

''To-day is Monday; and now that my husiness 
is finished, I have no reason for remaining in 
Eastminster. By the day after to-morrow, I suppose, 
her preparations would be made ; so if you will let 
her meet me at the station here, I will decide to 
return to London on Wednesday next." 

Only one more day ! The very thought almost 
took his breath away ; but even then he commanded 
himself sufficiently to ask about the time of the 
trains, and then rose to go. 

There was something in John Longford's quiet 
dignity of manner that made even Lady Lynn 
hesitate a little before she spoke again. 

"I have one more thing to say, Mr. Longford, 
which may sound harsh ; but it is necessary. When 
my niece is given up to me, I think it will be best 
to cut off entirely all connection with her past life, 
I believe she has naturally strong feelings and attach- 
ments ; and it wiU be far easier for her to begin at 
once, without constant reminders of what has been," 

"Do you mean to say," exclaimed John, hotly, 
" that you never mean her to see any of us again, or 
even write ? " 

" Such is my wish. I feel sure when you consider 
the matter you will feel that it is far the wisest 
course to adopt." 
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His indignation kept him silent, while again the 
thought forced itself upon him that remonstrance 
was useless: Zaida was. under age, and he had no 
power to set aside her grandfather's expressed wish, 
or any right to interfere at all with one who so 
palpably had her interests in her own hands. 

He bowed stiffly to Lady Lynn, and, without 
another word, took his departure, and went straight 
to his office, where he was not much behind his 
usual time. But how changed all seemed to him! 
How dry and uninteresting the usual business 
details ! The clerks thought him strangely absent 
that day, and even once or twice a little short with 
them ; and generally there was a total absence oif 
anything like that in John Longford's manner. 
However, it all came to an end at last; and he 
mounted his horse and rode home. The business of 
the day was yet before him ; for, of course, it was 
necessary that Zaida should be told at once of the 
change that awaited her. He rode straight into the 
stableyard, and walked thence into the garden, and, 
as luck would have it, just met Zaida as she came in 
from her walk. 

"Have you been riding?" she asked, seeing the 
whip in his hand, and not noticing his grave looks. 
" What a lovely day for it ! " 

"Yes:" he replied, absently, as he gazed at the 
little figure in the unfailing scarlet cloak, tripping 
along so unsuspiciously with Rolf as usual close 
beside her. " Where have you been ? " 

" Oh, we've been a beautiful walk, Rolf and I : we 
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went past the mill and towards Black Tor, He did 
look so splendid to-day in the distance, I did want to 
he there ! If you and Dick go on Saturday will you 
let me go too ? " 

"Child! child!" exclaimed John: "You don't 
know what you are talking about ! Come into the 
house with me now, I've something to say to you ! " 

She looked up at him wonderingly. Her pleasant 
walk and the gradual lessening of her fears had made 
her almost herself again, and now all she thought of 
was that the mention of Black Tor had in some way 
displeased him again ! 

" Have I vexed you, Mr. Longford ? " she said, — 
noticing for the first time the strange look on his 
face. " I did not know you minded my going there 
with you. You are not really angry with me, are 
you ? " she added, almost timidly, as they turned into 
the study. 

" Angry ? " he repeated. " Yes : angry enough ; but 
not with you. You needn't be afraid — " he went on, 
as he made her sit down on the sofisL " I've some- 
thing very important to talk to you about Zaida, and 
I don't know how to do it. 

He stood leaning one arm on the mantelpiece, 
and looking straight down upon her, as she sat 
where he had placed her. He dared not unbend 
even in the slightest degree : he dared not trust 
himself 

" I have been sent for to-day to Eastminster," he 
went on, — " to the hotel there ; and who do you think 
it was who had sunmioned me ? " 
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" Who ? " she asked, looking up at him, and as yet 
without a suspicion. 

" I had hoped the whole affair was over ; but it is 
not so. The lady who wanted me on business — and 
all about you, too, — ^was the same that you have seen 
several times, and that we hoped you would not see 
again." 

The truth began to dawn upon her at last. 

"Not — ^not — ^the one in church? — the one I met 
in the lane ? " she gasped. 

" Yes : the very same ; and the likeness you noticed 
is all accounted for. It need not trouble you any more, 
for she is your grandfather's own sister. Lady Lynn. 
You must have heard of her, haven't you ? " 

" He used sometimes to speak of her, and wish he 
could see her again, but she never came. What has 
she to do with me ? I never saw her in my life." 

" Did you never know," asked John, gently, " that 
in his will he said that if she ever wished to have 
you he would Uke you to go to her ? " 

" What ? " said Zaida, growing white even to her 
lips : " What do you mean ? " 

" I mean," said John, as calmly as he could, 
'Hhat this has now come to pass. She came here 
and saw you, and she wishes to give you a home 
from this time. In fact, you are to leave us, and go 
and live jvith her in London." 

"I wont: I wont!" exclaimed Zaida. "I am 
frightened even to think of her. And how could I 
bear to be shut up with her, — in London, too, that I 
hate so I She can't take me away, and I wont go !'' 
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And as she spoke she covered her face with her 
hands, and swayed to and fro in a tempest of 
passionate grie£ Oh, how the brave heart struggled 
at that moment ; how he longed to take the sorrowing 
Uttle creature into his arms, and bid her never leave 
him again ; but he resolutely put back the thought. 

"Zaida, my chHd!" he said, sitting down beside 
her ; and, putting his arm round her, as gravely as 
her own grandfiather might have done, — " you must 
try not to feel so. Lady Lynn means to be very 
kind to you. She is very rich, and she says she 
shall leave you all her money if you please her, 
and " 

"Money!" echoed Zaida, "What do I care for 
money ? I'd rather live here in Chelford (where I 
have been all my life), than in the biggest, grandest 
house in all London ! " 

" You don't want to run away then, as you once 
said ? " he asked, smiling sadly. 

" Oh, don't : don't 1 " she exclaimed. " It's all diflferent 
since then. I don't know why. I can't go. Couldn't 
you tell her so ? You don't want me to go away, do 
you ? " she added, suddenly sitting bolt upright, and 
looking searchingly up at him. 

" God knows how gladly I would have you always 
here, if I had the power." 

The words seemed forced from him; but she 
seemed not to heed what they might have meant. 

" Then why don't you tell her so ? Why don't you 
say you will not let me go ? I shall die in London, 
I am sure I shall ! " 

N 
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John explained to her how utterly powerless he* 
was^ and did his best to assure and encourage her ; 
but she rushed away to her own room, and would 
not be comforted. And he sat where she had left 
him ; and bowing his head down on the arm of the 
sofa, the noble heart gave way at last. 

"Oh, Zaida, — ^my little one, my darling!" he 
murmured, brokenly: "how can I give you up? 
What will my life be without you ? " 

Yes : so it was. The wayward child, who had from 
the first so strangely fascinated him, had crept into 
his heart ; and now he knew that without her the 
world to him was all a blank. But he struggled with 
his sorrow : he must not let anyone for one moment 
suspect his secret, — least of all, Zaida herself There 
was great consternation in the family when the 
news spread, for somehow she had endeared herself 
to them all more lately. Old Eebekah was quite 
inconsolable ; for no mention had been made of her, 
— no intimation given that she was to accompany 
her nursling She walked over herself to Eastminster 
that very evening, and had an interview with Lady 
Lynn. 

" I have already engaged a maid for Miss Austin," 
was the uncompromising reply ; " and therefore your 
services will not be required." 

All entreaties and remonstrances were useless, and 
Eebekah returned broken-hearted. 

" I shall go and live near her, at any rate," she 
asserted: "the old lady can't stop that. I have a 
sister settled in London, aud she has often asked me 
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to go and live with her ; so now I shall, and then I 
can see Miss Zaida as often as I like." 

John thought there was little probability of that, 
but he forbore to say so. 

The next day passed all too quickly. All the 
packing was finished; and Zaida went to have a 
farewell stroll in the beautiful old garden. 

" Shall I come with you ? " asked Bachel, lovingly, 
who felt the parting much more than she would ever 
have supposed possible. 

" No, thank you," replied Zaida, sadly : " I think 
I should like to be alone." 

She wandered on, looking lingeringly at all her 
favourite nooks ; and at last sat down in her private 
little retreat behind the arbour, where she had so 
often come with her lessons or her book. At that 
moment the bushes parted, and a shaggy head ap- 
peared, and a great cold nose was thrust into her 
hand. The barriers all gave way then. 

" Oh, Eolf : my dear old Kolf !" she cried. "What 
shall I do without you ! No more walks for you and 
me now ! " and she threw her arms round his neck 
and sobbed bitterly. 

It was not all sorrow for Rolf, though : it was a 
sort of concentrated leave-taking of everything, — of 
all the years of her past young life ; and her agitation 
seemed almost more than the slight frame could 
bear. So John found her: he came and sat down 
beside her, and gently took one of her hands into 
his own, and she did not try to withdraw it. 

" Oh, if I could only hope ever to come back again 
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and see it all," she exclaimed, " it would not be so 
bad then; but never to hear anything, — never to 
write! What shaU I do ? " 

John had been obliged to tell her of Lady Lynn's 
wishes ; and when she had passionately declared she 
should disobey, he had forced himself to say that it 
must not be. 

"You will be of age, you know, some time," he 
said, by way of a forlorn hope ; " and then you will 
be able to do more what you like." 

" But how many years off that is, — oh, how many ! 
But I know what I shall do, — I shall come back 
here that very day, if you will have me. Will you ? " 
she added, looking straight up at him with childish 
innocence. 

What could he say ? How could he answer her ? 

" We don't know what may happen before then," 
he said, as calmly as he could ; " but there will 
always be a home for you here, my child, if ever you 
want one." 

He could not trust himself to say more ; but soon 
after made her come back into the house. How the 
rest of the evening passed he never knew. 

The leave-takings were all over, and John took 
her down himself to the station. The train was only 
just in ; but Lady Lynn was already seated. There 
was no time for words, — only a long clinging clasp 
of his hand, one speechless imploring look from those 
large dark eyes, and then she was gone ; and John 
Longford knew that with her had gone the sunshine 
of his life. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



"Oh, grief beyond all griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart desolate, — 
Lorn as the hnng-up Inte that ne'er has spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken I '* 

MOOBX. 



It would be difficult to tell how Zaida was missed in 
the old Manor House. Her very eccentricities had 
contributed to this ; and of late there had been a 
change in her, though it would have been hard to 
tell exactly what it was. 

*' Don't you find it rather a comfort to be rid of 
that queer little creature ? '* asked Miss Charrington, 
one day that week, as she sat with Mrs. Longford, 
having entertained her with all the last Chelford 
gossip. " I never could make anything of her. But, 
then, I don't think I ever spoke to her more than a 
dozen words in my life." 

"She was a curious being, certainly," said Mrs. 
Longford ; " but, odd as it seems, we all miss her 
somehow. She was always ready to go messages for 
me; and the greater the distance, the better she 
was pleased." 
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"Yes," added Rachel. "How ishe will feel the 
want of her long walks now, poor child 1 As to Rolf, 
he mopes about dreadfully : he never condescends to 
look at anybody now, except John. I really believe 
John misses her as much as any of us, though he 
never says a word : her queer ways used to amuse 
him, I think. And how she used to try and get her 
own way with him, and never could ! " 

"I should think not," remarked her stepmother. 
"John is certainly sole master in this house! I 
don't have my way half as I ought I often tell 
him so, but he takes no sort of notice of what I say." 

And how, meanwhile, was it faring with Zaida ? 
During the journey up to town, scarcely a word was 
exchanged between her and the grim figure sitting 
opposite. It was not Lady Lynn's way to pet or 
coax any one. She had intended to have Zaida ; and 
she had got her, and meant to do well by her if she 
fell in with her views ; but whether she was likely 
to be happy or not was a matter of very small con- 
sideration with her ladyship. They arrived at an 
imposing-looking house, in a fashionable square; 
where the door was opened by the same man who 
had brought the letter to John Longford, and behind 
him appeared two footmen in handsome livery. Lady 
Lynn preceded her solemnly upstairs, and entered 
a very large room, brilliantly lighted and warmed, 
and furnished with costly magnificence. Zaida felt 
bewildered : it looked so lofby and grand and bare, 
after the pretty cosy drawing-room at the Manor 
House. 
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"I daresay you will like to come to your room, 
my dear ? " she said, in her stately way. " We do not 
dine till eight; and there will only be one or two 
visitors to-night, so you need not dress much." 

'' Oh, please let me go to bed ! " cried Zaida, the 
tears coming into her eyes. " I'm very tired, and I 
can't eat dinner to-night." 

The old lady looked at her searchingly, to see if 
she really spoke the truth. The weary eyes and pale 
cheeks told their own tale. She certainlv would not 
make a favourable impression to-night, she thought; 
so she for once gave in. 

" Very well, I will excuse you this time, and you 
shall have something in your own room instead. 
You would like to go there now, I daresay." 

Up one more flight of stairs they went, and turned 
in at the first door. This also was a spacious, hand- 
somely-furnished room. — A large bed, with crimson 
hangings^ which matched curtains, sofa, and chairs, 
stood in the middle ; and the high, carved mantle- 
piece, and one or two sombre-looking prints, hardly 
relieved the darkly-papered walls. Again Zaida's 
heart sank, as she looked aroimd. Costly and massive 
as everything ^. how she contn« J it with her 
pretty, bright room at the dear old Manor House, with 
its snowy curtains and simple furniture, her never- 
fisdling flowers and the nameless Httle treasures with 
which her girlish fancy had adorned it, — a bracket, 
here with a nest of some curious structure ; a shelf 
there, with a branch of lichen-covered wood ; and a 
magnificent wasps' nest^ that John had given her; 
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and odd grasses and leaves and stones that she had 
collected in her woodland rambles ! All these would 
be quite out of place here : she saw that at once, — 
in fact, felt instinctively that they would not be 
allowed. Well, she had brought most of them with 
her ; and she could look at them at any rate, which 
would be a sort of comfort. Lady Lynn rang the 
bell, and a trim, smart-looking maid answered it 
This is Baymond, your maid," she said to Zaida. 
Of course she will unpack for you, and see that you 
have all that you want. Miss Austin will have tea 
upstairs to-night," she added, turning to the former: 
** she is too much fatigued to come down to dinner." 

And then with a cold kiss on her forehead Lady 
Lynn went away. Sir Thomas Lynn and his son 
were coming to dine, and again she felt glad that 
Zaida was not to appear. She certainly was not 
lookinfi: her best, and she had a shrewd snesa that 
her wdrobe w^uld need considerable re^enishing 
before it would suit her ideas of propriety. She 
explained her niece's absence to her guests ; and as 
they happened to be going out of town for the next 
few days, she arranged that they should come the 
following Tuesday, by which time she hoped that 
Zaida would have recovered her looks and her spirits. 

How the poor child longed to be alone when Lady 
Lynn left her ; but she knew there was no chance 
of that at present ! Raymond helped her off with 
her things, and then went downstairs to bring up her 
tea. The tray that came up in a few minutes was 
faultless in il anangen.ent.l-with its sznaU chased 
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silver teapot^ and cream jug^ and quaint little sugar 
basin; the crisp toast, and covered dish of deUcate 
chicken. And yet how gladly she would have ex- 
changed it all for the old black broken-nosed tea- 
pot, the heterogeneous assemblage of cups and 
saucers, and the thick home-made bread and butter 
of the dear old school-room at home! However, 
she forced herself to eat something; but she made 
rather short work of it, and then she was obliged to 
let Raymond begin to unpack, dearly as she would 
have liked to do it herself Her wardrobe though 
small was good, and in excellent order: poor old 
Rehekah had always taken care of that ; and though 
some of her evening dresses might want a little 
remodelling, they were all in perfect taste ; for Zaida 
had an eye for colour, and seldom wore anything 
but black or white, relieved by her favourite scarlet 

Raymond silently noted all this, and settled with 
herself that she would soon have everything in first 
rate order, for she saw at a glance that her young 
lady would "pay" for her dressing; and when she 
came to brush out the splendid masses of her dark 
hair, which Zaida wore simply twisted round and 
round her head, she could hardly help exulting aloud 
over the grand eflfect she should produce when she 
should " do " it in the fashionable style. 

One box that was inside her large one Zaida 
would not have touched : it was locked, and she had 
the key, so she told Raymond she might leave that, 
as there was nothing of dress in it, — only some of 
her own treasures. She saw it safely deposited in 
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the large wardrobe, and felt that there it was 
safe. 

When she was at last left alone in the strange 
room, the tears that she had so resolutely kept back 
began to fall fast : she threw herself on her knees 
beside the bed, and wept as she had never done 
before. The blank dreary future seemed to stretch 
before her interminably. How would it ever end ? 
And yet she was surrounded by all that money could 
give, and evidently was to be considered of great 
importance in her new homa But what was all that 
to her ? Was not even the remembrance of what 
she had lefb more precious than all her grandeur 
now ? She cried herself to sleep that night, and, 
happily for her, did not wake till she was called the 
next morning. 

" What are you doing with my hair ? " she asked 
of Baymond, whose busy fingers were already be- 
ginning to arrange it in a new style. " I don't want 
it altered, I like the twists best." 

" I think her ladyship would wish it done diflFer- 
ently. Ma'am. She wished me to take lessons in 
hairdressing on purpose." 

"Nd: I won't have it so," said Zaida, decidedly. 
" Please do it up exactly as it was yesterday." 

Baymond obeyed, of course, though with great 
reluctance ; but she was not much distressed, as she 
knew that a single word to Lady Lynn would pro- 
duce the desired effect, and she had no wish 
needlessly to irritate her young mistress just then ! 

When Zaida went downstairs, she found Lady 
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Lynn already there. She shook hands with her 
and inquired how she had slept, and then they sat 
down to break£EU3t. Everything was perfect, as 
Zaida's eye told her ; and the room itself of the same 
character as the others that she had seen. The 
footmen waited till all was handed round, and then 
withdrew. 

" I suppose you have not left off lessons yet : have 
you ? " asked Lady Lynne, in her quiet, stately 
tonea 

" No : I went to school in Chelford every day," said 
Zaida : her voice faltering a little at the mention of 
the familiar name ; but Lady Lynn apparently did 
not notice it. 

"And how old are you? I do not exactly re- 
member." 

" Sixteen, last month." 

" Then the arrangements I have made will suit 
admirably ! Of course you are too young to leave off 
your studies ; so I have engaged a very accomplished 
French governess to come every day from eleven to 
two o'clock. She will begin next Monday. You will 
walk with Raymond after breakfast for an hour or 
so, — never alone, remember, except in the square 
gardens ; and in the afternoon you will drive or go 
out with me. You will have masters for music and 
drawing, so that your time will be well filled up." 

Zaida said nothing : the tone of calm authority in 
which Lady Lynn spoke roused all her ire ; but she 
felt resistance was utterly useless. She did not 
dislike the idea of plenty of work ; for study was 
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never distasteful to her ; but the idea of being com- 
pelled to take walks attended by a maid, instead of 
the bright, free rambles to which she had been 
accustomed, was simply intolerable to her. As the 
day passed on, she found it was the same in every- 
thing. Lady Lynn never seemed for a moment 
to think it necessary to consult her wishes, all was 
done exactly as she thought proper. A short con- 
sultation witl^Eaymond resulted in her being driven 
in the afternoon to a fashionable dressmaker's, where 
several morning, as well as evening dresses were 
ordered. Zaida could not but see that no expense 
was spared for her, and she tried to appear interested 
and grateful; but passive endurance was her pre- 
vailing characteristic that day ! 

" You will let Eaymond arrange your hair differ- 
ently to-morrow, my dear ! " said Lady Lynn, when 
she wished her good night. And Zaida's silence 
again gave unwilling consent; but when she was 
alone that night, she seemed if possible, more utterly 
heartbroken than the night before. She threw 
herself on the floor and sobbed aloud. No one heard 
her through those thick walls. No one came to her. 
Was this day to be a type of all the days that were 
to come ? All stately, formal restraint, and stiffness, 
— ^how should she ever live through them. She was 
already tired of the grandeur that surrounded her, 
and went over and over again with tender regret, the 
memories of her old life at home. Everything seemed 
to come before her, and how she longed and yearned 
after them all ! She thought of even Mrs. Longford 
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with fondness now — for she had never been unkind 
to her, and latterly had treated her with much 
more consideration than formerly, — of Bachel, whose 
unvarying gentleness had won a very warm place in 
her heart, though she seldom made any demonstra- 
tion thereof, — of Dick and Susie, her companioDS in 
so many youthful pleasures, — ^and then of John ; and, 
at the thought of him somehow her very heart seemed 
to contract. — How good he had always been to her 
— ^how patient with her waywardness — ^how tender to 
her in her grief ! Ah, if she were only " home " again, 
she would never want to go against his wishes in any 
way now. And yet his authority had been as irresistible 
as Lady Lynn's ; but oh, how different ! — With him 
there was always a good and wise reason for what he 
insisted upon ; and though at times she had tried to 
measure her strength against his, she had always 
yielded with the inward consciousness that he was 
right. She got into bed at last fairly exhausted, and 
once more forgot all her sorrows in sleep. The next 
day passed much in the same way ; she even found 
herself longing for the arrival of the new governess, 
to break the dreary monotony. She went to a grand 
Westend Church on Sunday : what a contrast to the 
old church at Chelford, where every face was familiar, 
and all was so primitive and countrified! On 
Monday, Madame Aumand arrived. She was a 
clever, accomplished woman, and soon grew ex- 
tremely proud of her pupil: but she and Zaida 
had not an idea in common ; and from first to last 
of their intercourse no sympathy existed between 
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them beyond that connected with her studies, in 
which Zaida made rapid progress. She won also 
golden opinions from the masters who attended her. 
On the Tuesday evening, when Zaida came into the 
drawing-room before dinner, Lady Lynn was per- 
fectly satisfied with her appearance. She wore one 
of her new dresses, by her ladyship's express desire. 
It was plain white, faultless in make and fit, with 
scarlet pomegranate flowers in her hair. Zaida's 
figure, though small, was perfect, and singularly 
graceful ; aiid she had a slight colour to-night, which 
seemed to heighten the splendour of the lustrous 
dark eyes. . Sir Thomas Lynn and his son arrived 
in due time ; and, as the former looked at Zaida, a 
sort of smile passed between him and his stepmother, 
that said as plainly as words could speak,-" She will 
do!" Zaida, being perfectly unconscious of any 
design in her meeting with Mr. Stephen Ljmn, was 
quite unconstrained in her manner; and when she 
was conducted down to dinner by the latter, talked 
on various commonplace subjects with quiet ease — 
for she had seen plenty of society at the Manor : 
John never would have her excluded; though he 
was very strict about Dick and Susie. Her quick 
intelligence had enabled her to pick up most of 
what was said that was worth hearing ; and though 
she never put herself forward, people soon found 
that she had plenty to say whenever she wovld talk, 
which was not always, by any means. 

''How do you like London?" asked Mr. Lynn, 
when dinner was about half over. 
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" I hate it ! " she exclaimed vehemently. " I think 
it's a dreadful plaxje. I shall never like it as long as 
I live : never ! " 

She looked up to meet Lady Lynn's eyes fixed 
upon her in cold surprise, and the colour rushed over 
her face. 

" It is early days to talk in that way, Zaida," she 
said, in her measured tones ; " and young people do 
not usually express themselves in that strong manner 
in polite society." 

Zaida's eyes flashed, and an angry retort rose to 
her lips ; but feeling how utterly useless any words 
would be, she subsided into absolute silence for the 
remainder of dinner, unless when actually addressed, 
and then her answers were as short as they could 
possibly be. 

Mr. Stephen Lynn, being about ten years Zaida's 
senior, had been taken into confidence by his father 
and Lady Lynn, and knew exactly the part he was 
to play,— and, fortunately, it met with his own entire 
approval. Zaida was so intrinsically different from 
any of the London young ladies with whom he had 
hitherto consorted, that the very contrast attracted 
him, and he was nothing loth to do his utmost to 
win the affections of the beautiful girl, who seemed 
thus destined by Providence for him. But his lips 
were sealed for some time to come. Till Zaida was 
eighteen, no word was to be spoken ; and meantime, 
while her education was completing, their meetings 
would be frequent. 

Though Stephen Lynn, with his slight figure and 
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boyishly fair features, was not exactly the sort of 
man to attract such a girl as Zaida, still he had 
every opportunity of trying to win her, and he 
certainly intended to do his best. 

And so we must leave her, — a wild fettered bird 
in her gilded cage; fretting continually, chafing 
sorely, and, as yet, with no prospect of the emanci- 
pation for which she pined. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** The tear down childhood's cheek that flows 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose : 
When next the summer breeze comes by 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.'* 

Sir W. Scott. 

• 

There was a great stir in Chelford on the day that 
Mr. Hesketh brought home his bride. The bells rung 
all day, the villagers cheered, there were triumphal 
arches and devices, surpassing even Mrs. Longford'^ 
anticipations; and, as she had foretold, the horses 
were taken from the carriage, and the happy pair 
drawn up to the HalL And Sylvia did look as 
beautiful as even her mother could have wished, and 
Mr. Hesketh, as fond and proud as husband could be. 

And the next day she tripped down to her old 
home in one of her exquisite morning dresses, and 
was just as natural as ever, and amused her mother 
with the account of her travels^ and said how glad 
she was to be at home again ! 

Her mother feasted her eyes on her darling, and 
was supremely happy. 

*' Walter says you must come and stay with ua 

o 
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soon," she said, as she was leaving. " When I begin 
to ' do ' dinner parties and all that sort of thing, I 
shall want someone to help me." 

Mrs. Longford was delighted at the idea, and for 
the next few days, actually had not a grievance of 
any kind. 

One day Rachel went again to see the poor 
woman to whom she had before been such a comfort 
She had seen her several times; and her gentle 
simple words, her earnest recommending of the 
Saviour, whom she had found so precious to her own 
soul, had, by degrees, brought life and joy to the 
suflferer. Mr. Seymour's ministrations too had been 
greatly blessed. And now at eventide it was light ; 
and she was peacefully awaiting her summons to 
Him whom at last she had found for herself. 

" I am very glad to see you to-day, ma'am," she 
said, feebly ; " for Mary is out, and I am all alone. 
I think I feel weaker that ever; but, thank God, 
quite happy. Your reading seems always to help 
and comfort me." 

" What have you had since breakfast, Mrs. Dale ? " 
inquired Bachel. " I daresay you are wanting some- 
thing by this time." 

'* Well, ma'am, Mary had to go to Eastminster, for 
some things we wanted ; and there was only little 
Anne left to do for me. She did her best, I'm sure ; 
but Mary left some milk gruel for me to have about 
eleven, and she was to warm it up, but somehow she 
upset it into the fire, and it was all spilt There was 
nothing else to have," she added, with a faint smile. 
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** for this had taken all the milk. But it does not 
matter, ma'am, not a bit. I shall do very well till 
dinner-time." 

" But I am not going to let you wait till dinner- 
time," said Kachel, cheerily. Fortunately I brought a 
little can of soup jelly with me, so I will go and get 
it ready for you." And not waiting for any remon- 
strance, she went downstairs. Things certainly did 
not look very promising. The fire was low — ^there 
did not seem a sign of a saucepan, or pot of any kind, 
except the one that had held the milk, and which 
did not look inviting. Little Anne, seeing a lady 
coming, had run off to play; and altogether even 
the simple business of warming a cup of soup seemed 
difficult to accomplish. However, Bachel set to work. 
She stirred the fire, and put on some more wood, and 
then took the saucepan to the little sink and washed 
it, — ^which was not a very pleasing task for unwonted 
fingers ; then she found the loaf and a knife, — which 
also required a good deal of rubbing, before it suited 
her ideas of nicety. She cut a slice of bread and 
proceeded to toast it, but this also was done under 
difficulties, for of course there was no toasting fork, 
but she managed it, by dint of scorching her face 
a good deal She poured the soup into a breakfast 
cup, which she found in the cupboard, and then 
went upstairs. Very grateful was the poor invalid, 
and very much she enjoyed the food so carefully 
prepared for her; and by the time she had finished, 
she was quite fit for the book that Eachel had 
brought to read to her. Soon after, Mary returned. 
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and Bachel was able to leave. This was the last 
time she ever saw her, for the next week when she 
called, the cottage blinds were drawn, and Mary 
told her, with many tears, how peacefully her 
mother's happy spirit had passed away to the 
Saviour she had loved; and her last message had 
been for her,— 

" Tell my dear young lady," she said, " that I shall 
have to thank God for all eternity for having known 
her, for she was the first that really spoke to my 
heart of Jesus, and now we shall meet in heaven." 

Rachers tears mingled with poor Mary's, as she 
listened to the touching words. " Oh, was it not far 
more precious tfian all the sweets of flattery, or any 
earthly pleasure could have been ! " As she was at 
that end of the village, and so near Mrs. Elton's, she 
thought she would call and see her; so she went 
across the green and knocked at the door of the 
pretty cottage, half covered with roses and creepers. 
No one opened the door; but a little voice said, 
*'Come in;" so she went forward, and there lay 
Lizzie on a low couch by the fire, looking very pale, 
and more delicate than when Bachel had last seen 
her, 

"Mother's just gone down to the shop, ma'am. 
Will you sit down and wait for her ? " 

"Certainly. But why are you lying here, little 
woman, instead of running about as usual ? " 

A faint pink flush rose on the little face, as she 
replied : " I got hurt one day last week, ma'am, and 
I haven't been able to go out since." 
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" Hurt ! how was that my child ? " asked Rachel^ 
gently, as she sat down beside her. 

She hesitated, — and the tears came into her eyes : 

*^It wasn't father's fault, indeed it wasn't. He 
thought I'd forgotten something he told me ; and I 
just fell over a toy that I didn't see, and got hurt." 

"Poor child : I never heard a word about it, or I would 
have come sooner. Have you suffered much pain ? " 

''Yes: it's my back; but it is better now. The 
doctor says he hopes I shall soon run about again. 
But sometimes," she added, looking innocently up 
at Rachel, — " sometimes I have a sort of feeling that 
I never shaU." 

Rachel stooped down and kissed the little pale 
foreh^d. She forebore to ask any more questions, 
for too well she guessed what the child so evidently 
shrank from telling. It was too true : James Elton 
had come in one evening, having been with a com- 
panion to have what he called a " friendly glass ; " 
and, finding Lizzie in the house, he asked her 
roughly if she had brought some book that he 
specially wanted, and which one of his chums had 
offered to lend him ? The child was beginning to 
explain that she had been obliged to wait till her 
mother came back from the bakehouse before she 
could leave Charlie ; and that when she got to the 
house Mr. Bates was out. But he would not listen to 
her excuse : he was furious at not getting his book> 
and raised his hand as if to strike her. The poor 
child in her terror shrank back, and fell over a toy- 
cart of Chiarlie's, that she did not see. There she 
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lay on the brick floor, prostrate and helpless: 
evidently something very serious had happened. 
The mother flew to her, — 

"Oh, James, James!" she cried, "youVe killed 
her ! Look : she can't move ! Kun for the doctor — 
run as quick as you can." 

Elton (sobered in an instant), ran as if for his life ; 
and in a few minutes returned with Mr. Williams^ 
who happened to be at home. Lizzie waa lying on 
the sofa in a dead faint. It was some time before 
the restoratives that the doctor administered were 
successful. She opened her eyes at last; and then 
he made his examination. He shook his head and 
looked so grave that the mother feared, she knew 
not what ; and Elton knelt by her side in an agony 
of suppressed grief. There was severe injury to the 
spine ; but at present it was impossible to tell to 
what extent. 

" At any rate," said the doctor (anxious as much 
as possible to relieve the parents' anxiety), "we must 
hope for the best. I shall know more in a few days." 

Lizzie was carried up to bed that evening in her 
father's arms ; and all through the night, every time 
she woke, or even stirred, he was at her side. She 
looked up at him wonderingly once or twice, as if 
she could not believe it was really he watching over 
her as tenderly as ever her mother could have done. 
How bitterly he reproached himself no words could 
tell. And the tears were in his eyes as he bent over 
the little couch where he himself laid her, before he 
went to his work in the morning. 
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"I wonder who'll bring your dinner^ father," she 
said, with a faint little smile. " I don't think I could 
walk so fex to-day, but perhaps I shall to-morrow." 

Elton could not trust himself to speak: he only 
kissed her earnestly, and was gone. 

Ah, many a to-morrow came and went ; but the 
little figure that used to trip so lightly across the 
green and over the village stile was seen there never, 
never more. Day after day she lay on her little 
couch, and her father always said she would be 
better to-morrow, and Lizzie smiled at him and said 
nothing; but the mother's heart at last wpke to the 
certainly of what the doctor had all along feared, 
and she knew that in all human probability her 
little feir-haired child — her cherished darling — ^would 
never run about, or play again ; but that long years 
of weary suffering were before her. And all she 
could do in her agony was to lay her burden at "The 
Master's " feet, and strive to leave it there ; assured 
that the Good Shepherd loved His little lamb too 
tenderly to deal harshly with her : assured^ too, that 
He was leading her by this very path to the joys of 
His fold above. She did not tell the child, for the 
doctor feared what efiFect it might have upon her, 
though the mother felt sure that she needed no 
telling. And she dared not tell her husband, for he 
kept assuring himself that there was nothing to fear, 
and was almost irritable with his wife when she even 
hinted at the truth. 

** Why," he would say, " she's mending every day. 
We shall have her running about as well as ever, 
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when ihe Iambs and the primroses come again!" 
And on a sunny day he would carry her out in his 
strong arms^ into the garden^ or down the field ; and, 
as the spring drew on, she would watch the tiny buds 
appearing, and tell him of the banks where the 
violets grew. The soft, fair curls nestled confidingly 
against him now, and the child never seemed so 
happy as when with him. Bachel used often to come 
and see her and bring her any little delicacies she 
could fancy, but what Lizzie loved best was the 
** Sweet Story of old " which she was never weary of 
hearing, ijor Bachel of teUing. 

" I am so happy !" she said to her one day: "I ahnost 
think sometimes that the Lord Jesus speaks to me 
Himself — I do have such beautiful thoughts ; and He 
takes such care of me and gives me so many nice 
things ; and Father is so different now," she added 
eagerly : " I'm sure he will be good too. Don't you 
think he will?" 

'* I trust so my child," replied Bachel, with some 
difficulty. "Would you like to hear a hymn Tve 
learnt for you?" 

"Very much," she replied. And Bachel softly 
repeated the weU known words : — 

I would be as an angel. 

And with the angels stand, 
A crown upon my forehead, 

And a harp within my hand ; 
And there, before my Saviour, 

So beautiful and bright, 
rd make the sweetest music. 

And praise Him day and night. 
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I Jiev&r should be weary, 

Nor ever shed a tear, 
Kor ever know a sorrow, 

Nor ever feel a fear ; 
But blessed, pure, and holy, 

I'd dwell in Jesu's sight. 
And with ten thousand thousand 

I'd praise Him day and night. 

I know I'm weak and sinful : 

But Jesus will forgive, 
For many little children 

Have gone to heaven to Uve. 
Bear Jesus, when I languish 

And lay me down to die, 
Oh, send a shining angel 

To bear me to the sky I 

"How beautiful!" exclaimed Lizzie: "and how 
nice to think of never being tired there ; for I do 
feel very tired sometimes npw." 

Before Eachel could reply^ James Elton himself 
came in, and she rose at once to make way for him. 

" Don't move, Miss," he said, as his eyes rested on 
his child- " I came to see if my little lass would 
like a turn to-day : it is so mild and warm." 

Lizzie eagerly assented : it was her greatest relief 
to be carried out. And her mother came and wrapped 
her in a big shawl, and then he took her off; and the 
two that were leffc stood and watched them. 

'* Ah," said Mrs Elton, with the tears in her eyes, 
''he tries not to think it; but I know he does in Ids 
heart sometimes. And its been the changing of him, 
Miss Longford: he's not been like the same man 
lately." 
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"God help him, Mrs Elton, and you too." And 
quite unable to add more, Rachel hurried away. 

From that time she never wanted an object for her 
walks, and seldom a day passed without finding her 
by the side of the little couch, reading and talking 
to Lizzie, and soothing her with her gentle words 
and quiet ways. Many a bit of work too, or knitting, 
or drawing, did she prepare for the child to amtise 
herself with : the tie between them gradually grew 
very tender and true. Still James Elton clung to 
the hope that it was only for a time, — ^that soon she 
would be well and strong again; and still his wife 
dared not tell him what the doctor really thought, — 
that though the little life might be spared, there was 
small hope that she would ever be able to walk again. 
Rachel did not know this, when one day she found 
herself at the end of the village, and having a book 
that she thought would interest him, went across 
to the forge. 

" How do you do, Mr. Elton ? " she saii " How is 
Lizzie to-day ? I have not been to her since Monday/' 

" She was better this morning, thank you Miss. She 
had slept better. I do think she gets stronger now : 
we shall soon be having her running about again, 
I hope." And he looked anxiously at Rachel as 
Ijie spoke. 

Is it possible, she thought, that he does not know, — 
that no one has told him ? Is he still clinging to a 
hope that can never be realized ! 

"Haven't you seen the doctor lately, Mr. Elton?" 
she inquired, resolutely steadying her voice ; for she 
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was half a&aid, and yet she felt sure it would be 
better for him to know. 

"No, Miss: not very lately," he said, nervously. 
*' But last time he came he said he thought she was 
something better." 

" Don't you know, then ? Has no one told you 
what his real opinion is ? " 

" No, — what ? " he asked, hoarsely, coming nearer 
to Bachel, and looking almost fierce as he stood 
there with his great sledge hammer in his hand, and 
all covered with grime and black. 

But Eachel did not shrink, though her voice 
trembled. 

" How will you bear it I " she said, sadly. " How 
shall I ever tell you ! " 

"Oh, tell me! Tell me, for God's sake!" he 
exclaimed. "She isn't going to die: he didn't say 
that ? " 

" Oh, no ! Thank God, not so bad as that ! But 
Mr. Williams says that he fears she will never be 
able to walk again, — ^that the spine was so much 
injured that we must never expect her to be much 
better than she is now." 

The hammer dropped from James Elton's grasp : 
and, throwing himseK down on the nearest seThe 
covered his face with his grimy hands and groaned 
aloud. 

"Oh, God help me I It cannot be! My little 
Lizzie : never to see her trotting down here again ! 
Oh, I cannot — cannot bear it 1 " and Eachel saw tears 
running through his fingers as he spoke. 
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How her heart ached for him, and how she tried 
to comfort him ! But though he listened, he said 
nothing ; and she had to leave him at last, alone in 
Msgriet 

When he went home that evening his wife saw at 
once that something was amiss. He beckoned her 
outside the house. 

" Does she know what the doctor thinks ? has any 
one told her ? " he asked, hurriedly. " Miss Longford 
told me to-day." 

Poor Mrs. Elton! Her first feeling was one of 
relief, for the burden seemed sometimes heavier than 
she could bear alone. 

"The doctor has never told her, and I never 
have ; but I'm sure she thinks so herself, — she often 
talks so." 

" Does she ? How ? " he asked, hurriedly. 

" Why, not a bit as if she minded it. She says 
she knows Who has sent it all, and it must be all 
right." 

" Poor little lamb : that's some comfort ! " 

And he stooped and patted Charlie's curly head^ 
as he clung round his knees ; but he did not stop to 
take him up. He went straight on into the house 
and up to the little couch where Lizzie was lying as 
usual, — Charlie being pacified by his mother taking 
him a turn round the garden. 

"And how is my little lass to-day?" he asked^ 
with even more than his wonted tenderness, as he 
knelt down beside her and gazed into the wistful 
eyes that met his so trustingly now. 
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''Better^ father/' she answered, as her thin little 
hand stole into his. 

"Always better," he said, trying to smile. And 
then as if a sudden impulse forced the words from 
him, he added, " When shall I see you running down 
to the forge and bringing me my dinner again, eh ? ** 

The child looked at him earnestly for a moment 
"Father, dear," she almost whispered, "don't be 
sorry, — but sometimes I think now I shall never run 
about any more. I think Jesus wants me always to 
1)6 quiet here, tiQ he takes me up to Him; and I don't 
mind it a bit : I'm very happy. Oh don't, fether," she 
added anxiously: "please don't!" — for Elton com- 
pletely gave way at these words, and such sobs burst 
from him as Lizzie had never heard before. 

" Oh, my child, my child ! " he murmured brokenly : 
" and to think that it was I that did it. I that would 
give my right hand to save thee a moment's pain ! " 

" No, no: you must not say that I" exclaimed Lizzia 
in great distress. " It wasn't your fault a bit : I fell over 
Charlie's cart, you know, and that did it Oh, don't 
cry, Either ! " and she put both her little arms round 
his neck and clung £ast to him. " Why, only think 
how good you have been to me all this long time, — 
ever since I broke those plates ! " she added tiying 
to make him look up and smile. " And since I've 
been ill, what should I have done without you ? " 

"God bless thee, my darling 1" was all he could say, 
as he struggled hard to recover himself, and kissed 
the little pale face earnestly. 

"And then you know father," she almost whispered. 
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"Jesus says He loves us all the better when He 
sends us trouble. And, oh, if you begin to love 
Him too, I ahaU be happy, — ^much happier than if 
I tjould run about Will you, father, — will you 
promise me " — 

" rn try," he said, brokenly. 

And James Elton kept his word : and from that 
day did indeed begin to seek the God he had so long 
despised. And his child's hand led him on : his little 
Lizzie, who lay so very near his heart, was his 
guiding star. From her childish lips he learned the 
story of the Saviour's love, and he began too in earnest 
to tread the narrow path that leads to perfect 
peace, — the same path that Rachel Longford was so 
steadily pursuing, and in which she was privileged 
to be a helper to these fellow-pilgrims by the way. 

Lizzie's life was by no means an unhappy one; 
her heart was full of love to her Father in heaven, 
and to the dear ones who cheered her earthly path, 
and her couch was the centre of peace and brightness 
in that cottage home. 

And still on sunny days and soft summer evenings, 
when his work is done, the stalwart young village 
blacksmith may be seen out in the fields and lanes 
with a fair small face piQowed on his shoulder, and 
a slight form resting securely in his arms. His boy 
is growing up bright and healthy, but never will he 
or any other come near the place in the father's 
heart that is held by his gentle, patient, suffering 
child. 



CHAPTER XV. 



"As loving as a child who sits 
Close by his parent's knee, 

And knows no want while it can have 
That sweet society : 

So sitting at Thy feet, my sonl 
Its deep love gives to Thee." 



Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Hesketh were being 
invited out everywhere, and Sylvia's sunny life 
seemed brighter than ever ; but Bachel, much as she 
rejoiced in her happiness, never envied her now. 
The peace that passes all understanding was her 
own, and though the fulness of earthly love might 
never be her portion, she had found that which 
satisfied the deepest longings of her soul, and knew 
that nothing could rob her of her treasure. 

Of course return entertainments had in time to 
be given ; and then Mrs. Longford, with great pride 
and delight, accepted her son-in-law's invitation to 
come and help Sylvia in her new duties. How she 
appreciated the luxurious ease of her daughter's 
house cannot be told. Rachel and John had their 
evenings together; and, to the former, they were 
umnixed enjoyment 
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A grand ball was to be given at Eastminster, at 
which the bride was td appear. Great excitement 
prevailed throughout the neighbourhood in conse- 
quence^ as it was to be on a larger scale than usual. 
But somehow Rachel had a very strong feeling that 
she should like to get out of this, though she had 
generally been in the habit of going; but she was 
afraid that it would be hard to convince the others 
of the reasonableness of her wisL She was perplexed 
in her mind, and at last thought she would walk 
down to the Vicarage and have a talk with her 
friends there. So one afternoon she sallied forth, 
and just reached the Vicarage gate as Mr. Seymour 
came up from an opposite direction. 

" Are you coming to see Amy ? " he asked, shaking 
hands with her (they had long begun to call each other 
by their Qiristian names). " She will be so glad, for 
she got a cold somehow yesterday and can't go out" 

•Tm sorry to hear that," said Rachel. "Yes: I 

" Come in, then." 

And he opened the door of the pretty little 
drawing-room as he spoke, where, by a small bright 
jBre, the young mistress thereof was sitting, looking 
prettier than ever, Rachel thought, in her large 
wrapping shawL 

" Oh, Rachel," she exclaimed : " I am glad to see 
you ! Do come in and have some tea with me : I've 
been alone nearly all day. There will be a cup for 
you, sir," she added, laughingly, to her husband, as 
he went out again. 
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" All right : I'll be back directly. But I must just 
run across to the school before it closes." 

And then the two had a pleasant chat, and com- 
pared notes of their village work and the people 
they had seen. 

" The reason why I came to-day," said Rachel, at 
last, " was because I wanted to know what you are 
going to do about this ball at Eastminster. Are 
you going ? " 

"I!" exclaimed her companion, looking up in 
unfeigned surprise. "Oh dear no! I don't think 
either ' parsons ' or their wives have any business at 
balls : do you ? " 

" Well, a great many do go. I daresay every one 
of those at Eastminster will be there.*' 

" Will they ? I have never had much experience 
of the ways of a cathedral city; but I don't think 
it seems quite * suitable/ — ^as mother's dear old aunt 
used to say, when she saw us doing anything that 
she did not approve of." 

" No : it does not, somehow. And I've often heard 
gay worldly girls laugh about ' dancing parsons,' as if 
in their hearts they despised them. But what I am 
really thinking of is myself. I always have been ; 
but now I feel as if I would much rather stay away.'* 

At that moment Mr. Seymour came in again. 

" Oh Edward, you're just come in time ! We've 
been talking about balls, and we want to know what 
you think on the subject." 

"You know what I think," he said, smiling at 
her, — ^'Hhat a ball-room is not the place for me; 
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and I am very glad my little wife thinks as I do 
about it." 

" Do you think it wrong for anybody to go to balls, 
then ? " said Rachel, anxiously. 

"I would by no means go so far as that, Miss 
Longford; but I think clergymen are best away. 
Fancy being summoned from a spirited waltz to the 
solemnities of a dying bed ! Such a thing is quite 
possible, you know; and I am sure that the more 
consistent and imworldly a clergyman is, the more 
he is respected even by careless people, and often by 
those who profess not to agree with him on this very 
point. You know we are told we must be 'grave,' 
among other things; and though that does not mean 
gloomy, I think it does mean that we are to avoid 
Ught and frivolous things as much as possible." 

" I have never thought about it in this way before," 
said Rachel ; " but I do know that people say that 
clergymen ought to set an example ; and the stricter 
they are the more they think of them, I am sure." 

"I believe so too. And then I think there is 
another test which, in fact, we ought to apply to 
everything : could we hope to be able to say a word 
for * the Master * in all the 'hurry and glitter of a 
ball-room ? I don't mean to judge any one else," he 
added, smiling kindly at her, " I am only saying how 
I feel about it myself." 

"I know," said Rachel; "and I am very much 
coming roimd to the same opinion. I want so to get 
out of going this time, but I don't know what they 
will say at home. I mean to try, however." 
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"You care for something better now," he said, 
gently : " that is the real secret of it all. If once we 
get a taste for higher pleasures, these things have no 
attraction." 

" Balls never have been much of a temptation to 
me, as you can fancy," said Rachel, smiling ; " so I 
am no rule for others. But still I do feel differently 
about them, and they would be no pleasure to me 
now." 

" Come and dine with us that evening ! " exclaimed 
Amy. " That will be a beautiful plan ; and then you 
can say you have a ' previous engagement,' you know." 

Rachel laughed. 

" You are very kind, and I should like it of all 
things; but Fm afraid they will hardly think it 
excuse enough at home. However, I will see." 

That very evening, when John came into the 
drawing-room after, dinner, as he passed Rachel he 
dropped something into her work-basket. She took 
it up, and to her astonishment saw that it was a 
Bank of England note for ten pounds. 

" Why, John ! " she exclaimed. " What is this ? 
did you know ? " 

" It is something to buy you a new gown for the 
ball," he said, as he took up his newspaper. "I 
thought you'd want to be rather smarter than usual 
this time." 

" Oh John, you are kind ! " said Rachel, going up 
to him and giving him an earnest kiss. " But what 
will you say if I tell you that I don't want to go to 
this ball, if you don't mind ? " 
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" Not go ! " repeated John, in amazement. 

*' No. I never did much care for them, you know ; 
and now I feel as if I had much rather not be there." 

"But why, little woman? We haven't come to 
the point yet. What is the reason of this sudden 
change ? " 

John had a pretty shrewd guess about it. 

" I don't think it is sudden," said Rachel, kneeling 
down beside him. " But you know, John," she 
added, lower, "you have said you thought I was 
different in some ways. I hope I am ; — ^and now I 
tlmih differently about some things. Don't you 
understand ? " 

"Well, but do you mean to say you think it wrong?" 

" I would not say that for the world. I would not 
judge any one else; but I do think it would be 
wrong for me, feeling as I do now." 

" Then, of course, I will say nothing more. But 
what wUl the mother and Sylvia say ? " 
• "Oh, I don't mind a bit now that you are not 
vexed with me ! " she said, joyously. " But you must 
take this back now:" and she fetched the note and* 
put it into his hand. " You know how I thank you 
all the same." 

" No, no ! " said John, laughing : " I don't want it. 
It's your own ; so you may keep it, and do what you 
like with it." 

Rachel's delight quite amused him. She was so 
full of plans for spending her riches, it occupied her 
all the evening : the first and principal one being to 
buy some air cushions for little Lizzie Elton ; diea 
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she would replenish her lending library, which was 
in great want of some new books; and she would 
buy flannel for one or two of her old women ; and, 
lastly, she would indulge herself with a certain 
sealskin muff, which she had often longed for but 
never could afford. 

Mrs. Longford, of course, was greatly surprised at 
Rachel's determination, and caUed her absurd and 
puritanical, and thought she ought not to be in- 
dulged. But John, in his quiet way, overruled all 
her objections. — He said that as Rachel had become 
so changed for the better, and was so willing always 
to deny herself now to oblige any of them, he thought 
she ought to be considered in a thing like this. 
With his powerful aid she was safe, and opposition 
was soon at an end. Sylvia laughed at and kissed 
her in the same breath : she was far too much occu- 
pied with her own affairs to take much interest in 
the matter either way. 

And so, on the night of the great Eastminster 
ball, which furnished topics for the , local papers for 
weeks afterwards, three people enjoyed such a quiet, 
cosy, happy evening, as they would not have ex- 
changed for the grandest ball that was ever given. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** Somebody looking and waiting : 
Listening for only a word, — 
A word that is faintly spoken, 
And yet that is always heard ! " 

Nearly two years have passed away since Zaida 
came to her London home. During that time her 
studies have been diligently carried on ; but now 
Madame Aumand has left her, and only masters for 
music and drawing continue to attend her, at her 
own earnest request. Music was a passion with her, 
a sort of second life, and her singing was strangely 
beautiful. Her voice was a low clear contralto ; but 
in its tones were such fire and pathos as are seldom 
heard, except in southern lands. So far Zaida had 
been out nowhere; the only exception Lady Lynn 
had ever made was on one or two occasions, when 
she had been specially invited with her to a "musical 
evening," given by one of her most intimate friends, 
— a Mrs. Aylmer, who lived in the adjoining square. 
She had no children of her own, and had taken a 
great fancy to Zaida, partly because she felt such 
pity for her lonely young life; she perceived 
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too that her musical talents were of no common 
order, and by dint of great persuasion had, as we 
have said, prevailed upon Lady Lynn to bring her 
when some special treat was in prospect. How 
Zaida enjoyed those evenings cannot be told. Of 
course the parties were large and mixed, for Mrs. 
Aylmer was very popular, and she loved to see her 
beautiful rooms well filled. But Zaida made no 
Mends, she seemed to like to keep to herself as 
much as possible; her face always wore a look of 
settled melancholy, for no amount of "use" had 
reconciled her to the wearisome restraints of London 
life. Though forbidden to speak of old days and old 
friends, her heart was still true to them all, and her 
longings for freedom grew stronger and stronger. 
Her eighteenth birthday was to be celebrated by a 
large dinner party, at which she was to make her 
debut. Dances and evening parties were not much 
in Lady Lynn's way, and, with the single exception 
that has been mentioned, Zaida had as yet seen no 
society^ at all. On this occasion she had been desired 
to be in the drawing-room in good time, before the 
guests were expected to arrive. Accordingly she 
came down several minutes earlier than usual, but, to 
her surprise, found Mr. Stephen Lynn already there. 
" How very lucky 1 " he exclaimed, as he came 
forward and shook hands warmly. "I wanted to 
see you for a moment before anyone else came, — to 
know if you will accept this from me, though I 
daresay you have had a great many presents 
already." 
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" No," replied Zaida, simply, as she took a small 
morocco case from his hand: "only one from aunt 
Lynn ; but that was a dressing case, and a veiy 
handsome one." 

How her thoughts had been running all day on 
her last birthday " at home," where almost everyone 
bad given her some little trifle, for it was the fashion 
to remember birthdays there ! — Mrs. Longford, a 
scent bottle, — Rachel, a framed photograph, — Susie, a 
little pincushion, — and John, a book, in which he had 
written her name. How that book was treasured no 
one ever knew, nor how often it had been looked at 
to-day. She opened the case now, and there lay 
a splendid gold bracelet, set with diamonds and 
emeralds, about the most costly jewel that Zaida 
had ever seen. 

"Oh, Mr. Lynn," she exclaimed, "you cannot 
mean that this ^s for me ! I never wore anything 
like this in my life ! " 

"Do you like it, then?" he said, eagerly. "And 
will you wear it this evening to please me ? " 

"Perhaps I shall not be allowed,'^ she repliedf 
half-smiling, and putting it back towards him again. 

" Oh, I'm quite sure about that : I know granny 
will let you! Besides you are eighteen now, you 
know, so you can begin to do as you like." 

"Can I?" she exclaimed, with sudden interest 
*' I thought that would not be till I was of age. I 
know what I shall do then, if it is really so ! " 

"What?" he asked, gazing admiringly at the 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eye& 
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" Why, get away from London as quickly as ever 
I can, and never come back to it again," she added, 
excitedly. '' I hate it all, and all my life here ! " 

He looked sadly at her ; but before he could reply 
the door opened, and Lady Lynn herself came in. 
She looked at them both, with rather unusual 
approval in her face. 

" What is that ? " she asked, pointing to the case 
which Zaida still held. 

" Mr. Lynn has brought it, and he says it is for 
me," she answered in a constrained tone ; for her last 
words had stirred old memories wildly within her. 
" He wants me to wear it : but it's much too grand 
for me." 

"Nonsense, my dear," said Lady Lynn, calmly. 
** It is most beautiful. Put it on now, and let us see 
the effect" 

Zaida obeyed, and Mr. Lynn was delighted. But 
the other guests began to arrive, and no more was 
said. 

After this date Zaida was considered to be " out ; " 
and as there were no lack of invitations, she was 
out in the evening pretty constantly, — always, of 
course, accompanied by Lady Lynn. Many a look 
of undisguised admiration fell to the share of the 
Spanish-looking dark-eyed girl; who seemed, how- 
ever, so sublimely indifferent to them, that at first 
few ventured farther. Mr. Lynn was assiduous in 
his attentions, and longed to speak out. Lady Lynn 
advised him not to be precipitate ; but when he saw 
how she was admired, he grew desperate with the 
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feax that the prize he coveted should be won by 
another. 

Zaida had not the remotest feeling 'for him beyond 
that of mere friendship: he was not, as we have 
before said, at all the sort of man to gain her aflfec- 
tions, and she attributed the fact of their being so 
constantly thrown together simply to his relationship 
to Lady Lynn. As to other would-be admirers 
who began to appear upon the scene now, she 
repelled all by her haughty coldness ; for she lived 
still in the past, and unconsciously compared every- 
one she met with one who had gradually become her 
ideal of all perfection. But how far away from him 
she seemed now ! She wondered sometimes if ever 
she should see him again, — if ever he had forgiven 
all her waywardness and rebellion. Then again she 
pictured to herself his being married, and living at 
the dear old Manor House still ; and at this point 
she would try and think no more. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lynn was growing more and more 
infatuated, and his impatience reached its climax on 
this wise. — He met Zaida one evening at a large 
evening party, where the attentions of a certain 
young baronet were so marked, so persistent, that he 
could bear it no longer. He found out Lady Lynn, 
and implored her to let him speak. 

"See for yourself!" he exclaimed. "And this is 
how it is constantly. Let me speak to her." 

Lady Lynn did see for herself, and reluctantly 
gaye her consent that he should come the next 
day and plead his cause ; but she so conipletely had 
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made up her mind that it was to be, that the idea 
of Zaida's opposition did not trouble her much. Of 
course she might make a show of resistance at first, 
it was her nature; but when she fully understood 
her wishes and the consequences that were at stake,^ 
she could but yield, and willingly too ; though, at the 
same time, she thought it a pity that matters should 
be hurried, as she was still so young. However, she 
had said that Mr. Lynn might come, and she would 
not go back from her word. So the next day she 
allowed him to find Zaida alone ; and in a very few 
words he told his tale, — assured her of his unalterable 
love, and begged her to make him the happiest of 
men by consenting to be his. 

Zaida received his declaration with the utmost 
astonishment. Such an idea, she truly said, had 
never crossed her mind ; and her refusal was prompt 
and decisive, not to say ever so little scornful. 

He was in despair, and went on to tell her that 
it was Lady Lynn's express and dearest wish ; and 
then of the large fortune that would be hers if she 
accepted his proposal. But he had mistaken his 
game. Zaida grew furious. 

" Does she think I am to be bought and sold like 
a piece of furniture ? " she exclaimed. " Does she 
think that I am to be bound all my life by her 
wishes ? No, indeed : my heart is my own, at any 
rate, and can't be crushed down, as she has tried to 
crush all the rest of me ! " she added, passionately. 
" I will never be dictated to in this sort of thing. And 
this is my answer, Mr. Lynn : now go ! " And she swept 
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from the room, too angry to feel, as she otherwise 
might have done, for his terrible disappointment. 

Stephen Lynn saw that he had made a fatal 
mistake, — that he had in fact damaged his cause more 
by his own pleading than by anything else : the very 
arguments by which he had hoped to further his suit 
had been turned against him. He rushed out of the 
house, and Lady Lynn, who was watching at an 
uM)er window, saw that something had gone wrong; 
but she determined to say no word to Zaida till she 
knew from him exactly what had happened. Most 
probably she had been taken by surprise, and shown 
something of her usual impetuosity, and he had 
supposed all was lost. Give her time, and him 
further opportunities, and, of course, all would right 
itself. Presently she heard Zaida in the drawing- 
room begin one of her magnificent impassioned 
Italian songs : she smiled to herself. 

"She cannot have felt much then either way, 
that is certain," she thought. " I only hope Stephen 
has been wise and not mentioned me at all, for that, 
of course, would rouse all the opposition of her wilful 
nature ; but he could not have been so foolish. At 
any rate I will appear to know nothing." 

There was a ring just then at the hall-door bell: 
the piano stopped, and in another moment Lady 
Lynn received the announcement that Mrs. Aylmer 
was in the drawing-room. 

"I have come to borrow Zaida for to-morrow 
night, if you will let me have her," she said, as she 
shook hands. " I know you are going into Kent in 
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the morning on business, for you told me so ; but I 
have got some real celebrities coming, and I don't 
want her to miss them. It is a terribly short notice ; 
but I was obliged to suit my time to theirs." 

Lady Lynn looked doubtfuL She glanced at 
Zaida to see what she could read of what had passed 
in her face ; but the heightened colour might be 
attributable to the interest she took in the present 
discussion, for she said not a word. 

" I do not like her going without me," she said ; 
"though it is exceedingly kind of you to think of 
her." 

" Oh, let her come and stay the night, and 
then, of course, I can chaperon her, and you 
can call for her next day on your way from the 
station ! " 

To this no reasonable objection could be urged, and 
so the matter was decided. 

Zaida was imusually silent all that evening and 
the next morning ; but Lady Lynn put a great force 
upon herself and asked no questions. She put her 
down at Mrs. Aylmer's as she drove to the station, 
and Zaida seemed to breathe freely again : she knew 
she was safe from Stephen Lynn there, for the 
Lynns and Mrs. Aylmer did not visit. 

Mrs. Aylmer soon saw that something more than 
usual was amiss with her favourite. And at the 
first word of inquiring sympathy, the floodgates 
opened, and Zaida poured out her whole tale, hardly 
considering what she did. Great was her friend's 
indignation at the trap that had so evidently been 
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laid for her ; but she caxefuUy avoided saying a word 
in condemnation of Lady Lynn, for Zaida's own sake. 
She tried to cheer her, and prophesied that all 
would .come right some time, and at last she 
succeeded in soothing her. But when evening came, 
Zaida had a decided threatening of headache, though 
she looked, if possible, more beautiful than ever, 
with the half-feverish light in her eyes, and the flush 
on* her cheek that was so seldom seen there. 

"Go into the conservatory, my dear," said Mrs. 
Aylmer, " and rest quietly. It is lighted ; but I will 
take care that no one comes to disturb you. I will 
send one of my 'aides-de-camp,'" she added, laughing, 
" when the concert is to begin, to fetch you. I have 
two new ones to-night that you have never seen 
before." 

Zaida obeyed thankfully, especially as just then 
the arrivals began. The conservatory was large and 
very beautiful. Later in the evening it would be 
thronged with guests; but now the stillness and 
fragrance and softened light were all her own. She 
sat down on a sort of settee that stood under a 
splendid magnolia, and leaning her head on the 
cushion at one end, she tried to still her thoughta 

How long she had been there she never knew, 
when she heard the outer door open and shut. This 
then was the summons for her. She started up and 
saw a tall figure advancing through the flowery vista 
For one moment she thought her eyes were deceiving 
her, — ^that she must be dreaming still. The next, 
her hand was in an eager, well-known clasp, and 
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John himself was standing hefore her. His bewildered 
astonishment was as great as her own. 

" Zaida ! is it possible ! can it be 1 " 

" Oh, John ! — Mr. Longford, I mean, — ^how did you 
come here ? " But suddenly withdrawing her hand, 
she covered her face and burst into tears : the sight 
of the familiar face, the tone of his voice were too 
much for her overstrung nerves just then, bringing 
back, as in a flood, old memories and associations 
how strong and tender. 

John gently replaced her in her former seat, and 
sitting down beside her, he quietly repossessed himself 
of her hand. 

« What is the matter, Zaida ? " he said low. "Why 
does the sight of me trouble you so much ? " 

"Trouble me J" she repeated. "Oh, if you only 
knew ! But how is it," she added, raising h&t 
eyes to his : " did you know I was here ? " 

" I had not an idea of such a thing. Mrs.. Aylmer 
only asked me to fetch one of her young friends from 
the conservatory in time for the music. How little 
I guessed who it would be ! " 

" I didn't know that you knew Mra Aylmer," she 
murmured. 

" I never did till about three weeks since. One 
of her musical friends brought me to the last con- 
cert, and she very kindly asked me to come again. 
But tell me about yourself," he went on, .looking at 
her. " You are very happy, I suppose ? Have you 
quite forgotten old days, eh ? " 

"How can you! how can you!" she exclaimed. 
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" You know I hate it all. I'd rather live in a cottage 
by the roadside than in this dreadful London. I feel 
just like a prisoner. I am never allowed eveja to go 
for a walk alone ! " 

" But Lady Lynn is kind to you, isn't she ? " asked 
John, anxiously. 

" I suppose so ; at least she is in a way. But oh, 
she is so different to you ! " 

The words seemed to come involuntarily, and her 
colour mounted in a moment. But John only smiled, 
as he said, — 

" And yet you used to think me very hard upon 
you sometimes. Don't you remember ? " 

What memories rushed upon her at these words! 
She spoke with some difficulty. 

"But she wants to rule me in everything, as if 
I had no thoughts or feelings of my own. Only 
fancy," she added, sitting straight up, and speaking 
excitedly : " what do you think she wants me to do ? 
She wants me to marry that grandson of hers, — ^that 
Mr. Lynn. He looks just like a school-boy. How 
could I ever care for Aim ? and what do I care for 
money ? as if that would make me happy ! " 

John's heart beat faster. She did know all the 
conditions then. It would be no breach of honour 
to speak to her of them now. But he schooled 
himself, and said, as quietly as he could, — 

" But think what it would be to be so rich, — ^neveir 
to want anything: to have more than plenty of 
money all your life ! Don't you think you ought to 
oonsider well what you are doing ? " 
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She looked up quickly. 

" You,'* she exclaimed, — " you to talk like this 1 " 

But suddenly some instinct caused her to draw 
back, and to add, in a strangely altered tone, — 

" You do think then it would be right for me to 
marry Mr. Lynn without loving him, only for the 
sake of his money? I am glad you have told 
me. 

" Eight ? " he repeated, sadly. " No : I never said 
that. How could I ? " 

" You seemed to mean it at any rate," she replied, 
covering her face with her hands. " If you think it 
right, I suppose I must ; but it will just kill me, 
that's all." 

" Zaida, Zaida : don't talk so ! " and his voice 
shook. " God only knows what the very thought 
of it has been to me; and yet my lips were 
sealed, and I had to let you go without your 
ever knowing what it was to me to part with 

you." 

She raised her head, and the large tearful eyes 
sought his for a moment, but she did not speak. 

" I have missed my child every day of my life," he 
went on, in tones of deep tenderness ; " and I have 
tried to hope she was happy in her grand new home. 
But if not, will she come back to me again, — ^will 
she ? " 

He held out his arms as he spoke, and Zaida crept 
into them like a weary bird that has at last found 
its resting-place ; and as he clasped her to him, she 
sobbed out the fulness of her heart on his breast 

Q 
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For a minute neither spoke. He passed his hand 
soothingly over her head, and then he raised her 
face, all wet with tears as it was, and gazing upon it 
earnestly, he whispered, — 

" When will you speak to me again ? " 

" I can hardly think you mean it really," she said, 
looking up at last, with eyes in which a gleam of 
brightness was shining now, "when I was always 
such a trouble to you." 

But she got a reply to that that she hardly 
expected, and the colour deepened beautifully. 

"Is that all you are going to say to me?" said 
John, smiling. " I see my work is not done yet : you 
need a great many more lessons." 

" Do I ? " and she flashed another look up at him. 
" I wont begin yet at any rate." 

" Not a bit changed ! " he said, as he drew her 
closer. "But tell me," and his tone grew grave 
again, " have you really thought well over what you 
are doing, and all that you are giving up for me ? " 

"Oh, don't," she mutmured, — "don't talk about 
that. I may say now" her voice falling almost to a 
whisper, " I'd rather live in a hut with you than in 
the Queen's own palace with him." 

"It wont be quite that, my darling," he said, 
kissing her again ; " for I have been making money 
fast lately, little as I cared about it. And I shall be 
able to give you all comforts in a quiet way; but 
still nothing to what you might have had." 

" More than enough for me, I'm sure. But what 
do you mean by not caring? " she asked, innocently. 
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"I thought you always worked so hard in your 
office." 

"I meant that when the only thing I cared for 
was taken £rom me^ I felt as if I had nothing to 
work for." 

A half-incredulous look of joy was turned upon 
him now : it seemed almost impossible to believe 
that he could have thought so much of her. 

" Oh, Mr. Longford," she said, shyly, *' how little I 
dreamed of it when I went away ! " 

He only smiled down at her as he replied, — 

" How dare you let me hear you say that again ! " 

" I was so taken by surprise when I first saw you," 
she stammered, with a burning blush: "I never 
thought what I was saying." 

" Let me hear you say it again now." 

" I can't, I can't : perhaps it will come to me some 
time." 

" No : now ! " he said, half jestingly, and yet with 
a sUght touch of the tone that she used to resent so 
much. 

"Not unless I like, 'John!'" she exclaimed, 
something of the old daring dancing in her eyes. 
" There, now are you satisfied ? " 

"Perfectly," he replied, laughing; "but I think" — 

Before he had time to finish, the conservatory 
door opened. Zaida started away, and Mrs. Aylmer 
herself came in. 

" Set a thief to catch a thief," she was beginning, 
when her eye fell upon Zaida. The total change in 
her whole appearance amazed her ; and then as she 
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glanced up at John^ the conscious look on his face 
told her all. Zaida came close and threw her arms 
round her neck. 

" He will tell you," she whispered. " Let me go 
for a minute," and she vanished. 

John, in a very few words, told his tale, — the t^e 
of their long acquaintance and his love, and Mrs. 
Aylmer, like a true woman, was delighted. She was 
deeply interested in Zaida, and she felt instinctively 
that John was worthy of her. 

" I dare not stay now," she said, with her eyes full 
of tears; ''but you shall have her again before you 
go. Come and help me now; for it is more than 
time that the concert began. What a mercy that the 
old lady is not here to-night ! " 

John had hardly thought of her, and whdt her 
opposition would be ; but it did not trouble him 
much : she could not really do him much harm now. 
He had secured his treasure ; and though he might 
have to wait awhile, she would never succeed in 
stealing her heart away from him. 

Zaida had escaped to her own room, for she needed 
a few quiet moments to compose herself; but oh, 
what a diflferent being she felt, — ^the weight of her 
happiness seemed almost to overpower her ! How- 
ever, she had to go down at last. The performance 
had already begun, but Mrs. Aylmer had carefully 
reserved a seat for her next her own, and John was 
very conveniently near. She came softly in. Mrs. 
Aylmer thought she had never seen her look so 
bewilderingly beautiful as at that moment, with her 
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heightened colour and the brilliant joy-lit eyes, half 
veiled with their long lashea As she seemed at first 
hardly to know where to go, Mrs. Aylmer beckoned 
to her, and in another moment she was safe beside 
her. The concert was a first-rate one ; but it may be 
questioned how far two of the audience appreciated 
it that night When the guests were beginning to 
disperse, Mrs. Aylmer informed John that he need 
not hurry : — 

"I am going down myself with Lady Morton" 
(who happened to be the last). " I want to speak to 
her, and I shall find Mr. Aylmer downstairs." 

John's face thanked her, if his words were few. 
And precious indeed, long to be remembered by 
both, were the few minutes that they had alone 
together. 

" How shall we ever tell Aunt Lynn ! " said Zaida, 
unconsciously drawing his arm closer round her as 
she spoke. His heart thrilled at that slight action : 
it showed so plainly where her thought of safety lay. 

" Shall I come to-morrow ? " he replied, fondly. 
" Would it make it easier for you if I did ? " 

"No: I think I will do it. But supposing she is 
very angry, and turns me out of doors, what shall I 
do then ? ^' And she lifted her head from his shoulder 
and looked up at him with a smile, half questioning, 
half fearful. 

"You need not be afraid, my darling. I don't 

* think, for her own sake, she would do that ; but if 

she does, you know the home that is waiting only 

for you. I am much more afraid that she will forbid 
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our meeting again ; and I suppose she has absolute 
power till you are of age." 

" I suppose so," sighed Zaida. "How should I ever 
bear that ! Ah, well, it won't be for ever ! " 

Just then there was an unusual rattling at the 
handle of the door, and Mrs. Aylmer came in again, 
followed by her husband. 

How kind they both were 1 How they rallied 
them I And how they congratulated them 1 And 
how they entered with full sympathy into the 
difficulties that were in the way ! 

" Tell Lady Lynn at once," was Mr. Aylmer's 
advice ; " and if she turns you out," he added, 
looking kindly at Zaida, " my house is open to you 
any hour, day or night." 

Zaida thanked him gratefully ; but somehow her 
heart was too full for many words. 

" She won't do that ! " exclaimed Mrs. Aylmer. 
*' But I expect she will forbid it all as long as she 
has any power over you ; but then " 

" Then," interrupted Zaida, with a proud look at 
John, — " then no one can interfere with me." 

His look down at her was answer enough. 

They had a little more talk with their kind 
friends, and it was agreed that he had better not 
come at all the next day, lest Lady Lynn should 
suspect Mrs. Aylmer of having connived at any 
disregard of her wishes. The meeting had been 
purely accidental, and the consciences of all were' 
as clear as the daylight. 

The next morning the carriage called for Zaida at 
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the time appointed ; but, to her surprise, Lady Lynn 
was not in it There had come a telegram to say 
that she was coming by the next train, but that the 
carriage was to go for Miss Austen as ordered. So 
all Zaida could do was to obey. But how she would 
like to have had a quiet morning with her friend I 

"Good bye, dear heart," whispered Mrs. Aylmer, 
as she kissed her, "and bear up bravely. If ever 
you need a friend, you know where to come." 

Zaida clung tearfully to her for a minute; but 
then, summoning all her courage, she resolutely tore 
herself away, and entered the carriage. 

How strange everything seemed to her ; and how 
familiar, as she went up into her own room, where 
she had passed such hours of bitter repining ! Now 
storms might overtake her, but she felt safe from 
them all. She wrapped round her heart the thought 
of John's love, as that which was to shield her, 
whatever came. 

She had not been back more than half-an-hour 
when Mr. Stephen Lynn made his appearance. He 
could not keep away, and yet he dreaded seeing 
her again. To his surprise she received him with 
perfect composure, and even with smiles. He 
would rather have seen some signs of the agitation 
which filled his own heart ; but Zaida talked on on 
indifferent subjects, and gave him no chance. At 
last, however, his anxiety fairly got the better of his 
prudence, and once more he appealed, passionately to 
her: was her decision unalterable? would she not 
give him a ray of hope to cheer him, however long 
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he had to wait ? Zaida thought of John, with his 
quiet manly dignity, aad she longed to tell Stephen 
Lynn that she was promised to another; but she 
felt that Lady Lynn must be the first to know, and 
she must then take her own course with regard to 
her nephew. With more than her usual gentleness 
she quietly crushed his wild hopes ; and once more 
he abruptly left her, more infatuated than ever. 
About an hour afterwards Lady Lynn returned ; and 
the old butler, who had lived long enough in the 
family to have a pretty shrewd guess as to what her 
ladyship's plans were, demurely informed her that 
Mr. Stephen had been this morning and was only 
just gone. 

" Indeed ! " she said, with a feeling of pleased 
surprise. " I suppose Miss Austen has returned ? " 

" Yes, my lady : she is in the drawing-room." 

Thither proceeded Lady Lynn ; and the moment 
her eye fell upon Zaida, she was struck, as Mrs. 
Aylmer had been, with the change in her. Not only 
her manner, but her very appearance seemed trans- 
formed ; for light was dancing in the dark eyes that 
she had ; never seen before, and there was a total 
absence of her usual melancholy constrained look. 

" How well you are looking, my dear," said Lady 
Lynn, after the customary formal salutation had 
passed. *' You seem a different creature since I saw 
you last." 

"I am a different creature," said Zaida, not 
without a little quaking at her heart ; for she had 
made up her mind to tell her secret, and the sooner 
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it was over the better. '' I have something to tell 
you, aunt Lynn, that I think will surprise you very 
much : but I wanted you to be the first to know. — ^I 
am engaged to be married.*' 

Her ladyship could hardly conceal her start of 
delighted astonislmient at these words, — this was 
indeed better than she had dared to hope ; but had 
she not felt sure that all would come right if the 
young people were left to themselves. 

" Perhaps it does not surprise me as much as you 
think," she replied, with a look of great benignity. 
" I have hoped for this for a long time, though you 
did not know it" 

The decisive moment had come. Zaida trembled, 
but she did not flinch. 

"I cannot misunderstand you, aunt Lynn," she 
said, as quietly as she could: ''I know what you 
mean. But I am not engaged to Mr. Lynn : I am 
engaged to Mr. John Longford." 

Lady Lynn grew white, even to her lips. 

" What do I hear ? " she said, with the calmness 
of intense passion. "How dare you mention that 
name to me! When and how have you ever met 
that man again, when he gave me his solemn word 
of honour as a gentleman that he would not attempt 
it ? Speak ! " she continued, for Zaida quite cowered 
before her ; but she recovered herself. 

"I met him at Mrs. Aylmer's yesterday, most 
unexpectedly; for Mrs. Aylmer did not even know 
that we had ever seen each other before." 

"He is a designing, dishonourable man!" burst 
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forth Lady Lynn, in unutterable wrath. " He knew 
well what my hopes and wishes were ; and he has 
deliberately set himself to overthrow them, and to 
get you under his own influence, just at the very 
time that they were likely to be fulfilled." 

" He has done nothing of the kind ! " exclaimed 
Zaida, flaming forth now. "He did not say one 
word to me till I had told him I had refused 
Mr. Lynn, and that I did not care a farthing for all 
the money he said I should have if I married him. 
If he had millions," she added, excitedly, " nothing 
would change me ! " 

" I fenow it is of no use arguing with you," returned 
Lady Lynn: "your wilfulness is only equalled by 
your ingratitude. But one thing you may rely upon, 
— that as long as I have any control over you, you 
will neither see this man nor hold any communica- 
tion with him of any kind whatever ; and that will 
be till you are of age, as I suppose you understand." 

"I expected that," returned Zaida, sadly. "But, 
at any rate, you will let me tell him this ? " 

" Not a word or a line shall you exchange, with 
him. It is only out of regard for my dear 
brother's most earnestly-expressed wish that I still 
keep a home for you: for his sake I shall do my 
duty by you to the utmost." 

What angry words rose to Zaida*s lips ! How she 
longed to say that if she turned her out, another 
home was open to her ! But better feelings came. 
She knew, in the midst of her own happiness, what 
Lady Lynn's bitter disappointment must be; and 
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she could not forget that, stem and unreasonable as- 
she was, she had spared no expenses for her, and 
believed she was acting for her interests. So she 
resolved that, come what might, she would tiy to be 
patient; and, as far as she could, strive to repay 
her care. 

She had told John, in that last short interview,, 
how things were sure to be; and tenderly he had 
assured her that, if neither word nor line were 
granted, he should trust her as absolutely as she 
might trust him. 

"One thing more I wiU say," she added. — ^''So- 
far from Mr. Longford trying to set me against your 
wishes, he even tried to persuade me that I ought to 
marry Mr. Lynn; and it was only when I said I 
never, never could, that he spoke to me himself." 

Lady Lynn made no reply. She could not help 
acknowledging to herself that John had acted most 
honourably throughout. But she walked out of the 
room, and Zaida saw her no more till dinner-time. 
Fortunately for her, an old lady was coming that 
day to stay in the house, so she was saved any 
tSte h, tStes, which was a great relief. One only 
question further on the subject did Lady Lynn 
vouchsafe to ask, and that was, whether she had told 
Mr. Lynn ? And on her reply in the negative, she 
merely replied, — 

" You may leave that to me." 

What passed Zaida never knew. For several days 
Mr. Lynn was invisible. When he did come again,, 
his manner was much as usual. Possibly he was yet 
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indulging a vague hope ; but Zaida^ at any rate, gave 
him no shadow of encouragement 

And now began a strange new phase of Zaida's 
life. Outwardly everything was exactly as usual; 
for the slight increase of coldness in Lady Lynn's 
manner was not sufficient to attract the attention of 
outsiders. But she had now within such a fountain 
of pure unsullied joy as nothing could greatly disturb. 
She was assiduous in her efforts to please Lady 
Lynn, — always studied her wishes about her dress 
and her pursuits much more than she had ever 
done before ; and if the old lady was ailing, as was 
sometimes the case now, she read to her for hours, 
ahd was always willing to forego any engagement to 
stay at home with her. All this gradually softened 
her feelings towards her, and a sort of tranquil calm 
came into her life : Dot that rebellious thoughts did 
not often come, and longings to see her beloved one. 
Sometimes she felt as if her heart were breaking for 
a word or a line, and nothing would have been easier 
for her than to write, if she had chosen, — ^a pillar- 
post was close by the door, and she was allowed to 
walk in the square gardens alone ; but she honourably 
kept her faith with Lady Lynn, and a peaceM 
conscience was her reward. 

Mrs. Aylmer had done her utmost to shake Lady 
Lynn's determinatioD, — but in vain. She had, how- 
ever, fully explained to John Longford how matters 
stood before he left town, which was a great 
satisfaction to both, and she made no secret of the 
fact that she had done so. 
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About six months after this Mr. Stephen Lynn 
made his appearance one evenings when Lady Lynn 
and Zaida had just returned to the drawing-room 
aiter dinner. 

"Granny," he said, as he knelt down beside her 
great easy chair, " I've a secret to tell you. Should 
you like* to hear it now ? " 

Zaida rose to go. 

"You need not," he said, smiling at her. But 
she wisely vanished. 

" I hope it won't vex you, granny ; but you know 
it was not my fault that I did not succeed as you 
wished. Well, IVe followed Zaida's example, and / 
am engaged too." 

" My dear boy, this is sudden ! Is it really so ? " 

" Yes : I have met my Lucy often lately ; and she 
is very pretty, and she has money, and a handle to 
her name besides (how differently^ John would have 
described his fiancee!). It is Lady Lucy Earke. 
Don't you remember seeing her at the Ramsey's ball ? 
I don't think you will say I have done badly." 

"Well,'^ said Lady Lynn, half-sadly, passing her 
fingers through his hair as he knelt beside her, — 
" Well, my dear boy, I wish you welL But my wishes 
have been cruelly disappointed. I have gone on 
hoping even still that things might come right, but 
it's all over now." 

"No, granny," he replied, earnestly. "I have 
seen from the first that there was little chance for 
me ; and when you told me about Mr. Longford, I 
gave all up. I think now,*' he added, lower, " that 
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you might give way a little. They have both 
behaved uncommonly well It must be veiy hard 
upon them never to see each other, or even write. 
I know I should be miserable if I could not see 
Lucy every day." 

Lady Lynn half-smiled at this. It seemed strange 
that h^ should be pleading for Zaida's happiness with 
another. 

" Well, well," she said, " you must leave it to me. 
Perhaps I shall think it over." 

No influence could really have weighed more 
strongly with the old lady ; and, in the end, we shall 
see how it succeeded. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

** I know that all my life is portioned out for me, 
And the changes tiiat will surely come, I do not fear to see.'* 

'* Come and have a walk in the garden Rachel^ will 
you ? " said John, the evening of his return from 
London. 

He had come into the drawing-room after dinner, 
and found her sitting alone by the open window, 
Mrs. Longford having retired to her own room as 
usuaL 

Rachel obeyed with alacrity, — ^she was so happy 
at having John home again ; and the evening was a 
most inviting one. It was towards the end of June. 
The old garden was full of the perfume of flowers, 
and the sweetness of distant fields and hayricks. 
Along the broad grassy walk they wandered on ; but 
neither seemed very much inclined to talk. It was 
happiness to Rachel even to be so near John again ; 
and he, somehow, hardly knew how to begin the 
telling of his secret All dinner time he had been 
entertaining Mrs. Longford with what he had seen 
and done in London; and how he had been with 
Sylvia in her grand house; how she was admired 
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and what entertainments she had given ; and how he 
had escorted her home that very day^ as her husband 
was detained by business till the week following. 

John had said no word of Zaida to Sylvia: he 
felt that it might cause an awkwardness if ever they 
should chance to meet in London ; but, of course, at 
home it would be different. 

"Who do you think I saw in town ? " he, at last, 
asked Rachel, as they wandered on towards the old 
arbour where Sylvia had first told him of her love. 
" I wonder if you can guess ! " 

"Who ? Someone I know, of course." 

"Yes. But you have not seen her for a long 
time, — ^never since she went away from here." 

" Zaida ! " exclaimed Rachel. " Do you mean that ? 
Oh, do tell me about her ! How was she ? and how 
was she looking ? " 

" She was looking — beautiful ! " said John, with a 
tone in his voice that made his sister look quickly 
up at him. " She has changed from a wild girl into 
a beautiful woman." 

" And what did she say or do when she first saw 
you ? How surprised she must have been ! " 

"Yes. Poor child, she was quite upset at first! 
She is not happy with Lady Lynn ; and the sight of 
an old face was too much for her." 

" Is Lady Lynn really unkind to her, then ? " 

"No: hardly that. But she keeps her in great 
restraint, — wont even let her take a walk alone; 
but worst of all, she wants to force her to many a 
man she does not care for in the least." 
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" Marry ! — ^Zaida many ! " echoed Rachel. " Why 
surely she is too much of a child to think of such a 
thing yet ! " 

" She is not a child now," — ^he stopped. 

"She seems so to me. What a pity that we 
can't have her back again here ? I am sure she 
was happy enough at last. And we have all missed 
her somehow, — more than I ever thought we 
should!" 

" Should you really like to have her back again ? ** 
asked John. '* I am glad of that" 

" Why ? have you said anything to her about it ? 
and is she really coming ? " 

John was silent for a moment. 

" Yes, Rachel," he said, slowly : " I have asked her, 
and she will come." 

*' Oh, I am glad of that ! But how can she get 
away from Lady Lynn ? " 

" She cannot at present : she is under her entire 
control till she is of age." 

"I wonder what Mamma will say?" remarked 
Rachel, thoughtfully. "But I am sure she liked 
her better towards the last" 

" Zaida will not come here again as she did at first 
If she comes back to me," he added, lower, " it can 
only be in one way." 

Rachel started and looked up now: for the first 
time a thought of his meaning flashed across her. 

"Oh, John!" she exclaimed. "Do you mean 
ihoib i Have you really spoken ? " 

"Yes," he replied, gently, as he drew her arm 

R 
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within his, for he noticed how quickly the colour had 
fled. " Yes, Rachel, I have : and she is willing. You 
will try and love her as a sister for my sake, won't 
you ? " 

But Rachel hurst into tears ; and struggle as she 
would, she could not speak. John, her darling, her 
one possession, he to belong to another 1 How could 
she bear it ? And though she earnestly tried to be 
glad for him, no words would come. 

John seemed to understand. He drew her to a 
seat in the old arbour, and putting his arm roimd 
her, he said, soothingly, — 

" You must not take it in this way, my dear child. 
I shall feel just the same to you : you will still be 
my one dear sister as you always have been, and I 
am sure she will love you dearly." 

" Oh, John, do forgive me. I hate myself for 
giving way so ; but T could not help it I am sure 
you will be very happy : indeed I hope you will," 
and she looked up at last and kissed him earnestly. 
''Zaida seems such a child to me, you know'' she 
added, smiling through her tears, "that I could 
hardly believe it at first," 

" What must she be to me then ? " said John, in 
an amused tone. " I believe there are fiifbeen years 
between us, which are at least five years more than 
you can boast of." 

" Oh, that is all right : I like a good difference on 
that side. But, John, what shall we all do ? For, of 
course, you will want to live here then." 

" I have thought of that," he said. *' But if our 
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stepmother makes a great trouble of it, I would 
leave her in possession, for a time at least." 

'' No, that wouldn't be right ! You must live at 
the old home. I am sure father would have 
wished it." 

"He did, I know; and not very long before his 
death he talked to me about buying a small place, 
as a sort of "jointure " house, where she could live 
with any of the children that were still unmarried. 
Of course she would have to make a home for 
Dick and Susie somewhere. As to you," he added, 
drawing her closer to him, "I shall have my full 
share of you, I promise; and whatever happens, 
there will always be a home for you with me till 
you get one of your own." 

"I shall never have that," she replied, smiling. 
" But how good you are to me, John ! How 
delightful it would be ! I fancy though mamma 
may want me just at ' present.' " 

" I fancy so too," laughed John. " I wonder how 
in the world they would all get on without you ? 
But what I mean is, that you shall not be entirely 
monopolized. You must be some of your time 
with me; and I have a pretty shrewd guess that 
Miss Grey will claim you for part of every year 
too." 

Rachel's heart lightened : things did not look 
quite so bad after all And was it not better to 
have Zaida for a sister than some gay fashionable 
girl, with whom she might never really be friends ? 

" Why, John," she suddenly exclaimed, sitting up 
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now, "Iv'e just thought of something! Do you 
know that Mrs. Holmes is wanting to sell Ashlands ? 
And what could be better than that? Just half 
way between this and the Hall, and such a pretty 
little place : it would be the very thing ! " 

"Are you quite sure about it, Rachie? Nothing 
could suit more exactly, if it is so." 

"Yes: I am quite sure. Mrs. Holmes told us 
herself, when we were calling there last week. She 
wants rather a smaller house now that her last 
daughter is married; and she would like to be 
more in the village, — nearer the church, and nearer 
Mr. Williams too. She is always sending for him; 
and it is a long way, you know." 

" Well, then, I will make inquiries. I know my 
father wished to buy it once, but she was not willing 
to sell them." 

Ashlands was a pretty-looking white house, stand- 
ing on a wooded slope, and surrounded by a lovely 
garden. Altogether a more suitable pla^e could not 
have been found. 

Bachel undertook to break the news to Mrs. 
Longford, who, to her surprise, took it with great 
equanimity. She knew of course, she said, that 
John would marry some time ; and if he was content 
with such a wild little creature as Zaida, well, there 
was nothing more to be said. The idea of Ashlands 
was a great equivalent. She was delighted at the 
prospect of a house entirely to herself, even though 
it was smaller than the Manor; ''for you know, 
Bachd," she added, '' though John has always fancied 
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he gave me my proper place as mistress here, he has 
never done it really." 

Rachel was silent This was an old grievance, so 
she wisely refrained from a reply. 

"Of coarse," she continued, "John must go on 
doing the tiresome business work, — ^like paying 
house bills, and all those dreadful rates and taxes 
that I never can understand ; but I shall pay my 
own still, and shall take entire control of the garden : 
he will see then what I can do. And you will go on 
with the housekeeping as usual, Rachel : it always 
makes me poorly to have to go into a larder and see 
raw meat, and those kinds of things." 

" Do you wish me, then, to go on living with you 
and the children ? " asked Rachel, rather wistfully. 

Mrs. Longford opened her eyes in genuine as- 
tonishment. 

" Wish it ! " she exclaimed. " What do you mean, 
child ? Why, of course : we could not do without 
you ! " 

Rachel almost involuntarily gave her stepmother 
an earnest kiss. Her heart was still sore, and the 
thought that she was in any way necessary to any 
one was very sweet to her. Mrs. Longford looked a 
little surprised, as well as pleased; for it was not 
Rachel's way generally to be at all demonstrative. 

" I only meant," she said, low, " that John told me 
I should always have a home with him, if you did 
not want me ; but I think, for the present at any 
rate, it will be best for me to stay with you." 

"Certainly. How in the world would Dick and 
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Susie get on without you to look after them ? And 
as to me, you thoroughly understand me now: I 
can't bear anyone else about me when I am ill." 

This was indeed an admission from Mrs. Longford. 
Bachel's well-earned reward for long, patient, and 
often apparently unappreciated services. 

" I think we shall be able to make Ashlands very 
pretty," she remarked, presently. " I always admired 
that drawing-room so much opening on to the lawn." 

" Yes," replied her stepmother. " And to be so 
near the Hall will be delightful: we can have a 
private path made through the grounds in no time. 
When does John talk of being married, by the way?" 

" Oh, not till Zaida is of age ! And that will not 
be for two years yet, unless old Lady Lynn alters her 
mind. It will be very trying work for them." 

And yet in her heart Bachel felt thankful for the 
delay ; for whenever came the leaving of the dear old 
home, she knew it would be a terrible wrench for her. 

When she went up to her room that nighl, and 
sat down by the window as usual, looking out into 
the summer night over the quaint old-fashioned 
garden, every inch of which she knew so well, and 
beyond to the shrubbery, and orchard, and the dewy 
fields where she had played from her childhood, and 
thought how soon it would be her home no longer, 
was it wonderful if unbidden tears fell fast ? 

" So it will always be with me," she mused : " no 
settled home for long ; and my one dear brother my 
own no longer. How shall I bear it all ! " 

But she chided herself. 
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" I ought not to feel like this. I shall be near 
him still ; and I ought to be happy in his happiness, 
and I will Still, it will never be the same again. 
I shall not be first with him now : but that is all as 
it should be, and I hope they will be happy. How 
pleasant it must be to be all the world to somebody ! 
And yet that will never come to me. I am nearly 
thirty, and no one has asked me yet ; so it is not 
likely they ever wilL I am plain; and have no 
accomplishments to speak of, or money. Girls that 
I have looked upon as children are married, and 
have homes of their own now. Oh dear, how I 
wish ! " . . . But suddenly she checked herself. " What 
am I doing?" she exclaimed, half-aloud. ''Am I 
murmuring? Don't I know that everything is 
ordered for me ? and that if these joys were good 
for me I should have them as certainly as others. 
There is a wise, good reason for all, and I wiU trust 
and not be afraid. I know that all my life is 
portioned out for me, and that I am just where God 
has placed me, and where He sees I can glorify Him 
best; and then — then comes heaven at the end, 
where all will be perfect, and we shall be ' satisfied.' " 

As these thoughts passed through Rachel's mind 
she drew her Bible towards her to begin her evening 
reading. Accidentally it opened on those unspeakably 
cheering words to lonely hearts: "In my Father's 
house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place 
for you," and it almost seemed as if an answer had 
come direct from heaven to her. With tears of 
gladness now, she prayed earnestly for strength for 
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the new phase of her life that was opening before 
her> and that she might be enabled sincerely to 
rejoice in the happiness of others, however changed 
her own life might be. That prayer was heard and 
answered ; and whatever heart-pangs at times came 
over her, no shadow was seen on her face, and not 
one regretful word ever passed her lipa 

The next day, not long after breakfast, Sylvia 
came tripping across the lawn, and soon the news 
was told. 

" Well, I should never have expected John would 
have chosen her," she exclaimed. ** She seemed such 
a child. But I have not seen her since she left here, 
and, oddly enough, only last week in Town I heard 
how very much Lady Lynn's niece was admired, — ^in 
fact that she had grown quite beautiful. I wish the 
old lady would'nt be so tiresome, for I think the 
place of Ashlands charming: it will be so much 
nearer us, and I think you will like it better than 
this old place." 

" I'm sure I shall," returned her mother. " It will 
be quite refreshing to see new furniture and bright 
colours again : everything has got so dingy here." 

So they talked on, and Rachel listened. How ske 
felt on the subject perhaps no one guessed. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

And Bhe shall walk (for she is meet) 
His paradise, which never knows 

One fading rose. 

One day as the autumn drew on, Lady Lynn pro- 
posed to Zaida that they should take a somewhat 
longer drive that afternoon than usual, to call on an 
old friend whom she had not seen for a long time, 
and who had lately been ailing. 

" I hope you won't find it cold," replied the latter. 
''Don't you think it would be safest to order the 
close carriage ? " 

" No, my dear : the sun is out It would hardly 
seem right to be shut up on a day like this." . 

"There is a cold wind nevertheless, so we must 
take plenty of wraps." 

Luncheon over, they started, and nothing could 
exceed the still beauty of the autumn sunshine and 
the fresh crisp feeling of the air. They found the old 
lady better, and so delighted to see them that she 
would not hear of their leaving early. By the time 
the carriage came round, the fog had begun to creep 
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up, and there was a chilly feeling in the air that 
made Zaida thankfiil for the thick warm shawl 
she had brought. In spite of her seal and fiirs, 
Lady Lynn shivered : the cold seemed to penetrate 
through everything, although Zaida covered her with 
every wrap she could find. When they reached home 
she hurried her upstairs and made her sit before the 
fire in her room, not letting her attempt to come 
down for dinner. Her maid was uneasy at her looks, 
and by her advice the doctor was sent for. He 
evidently felt some alarm, but said he hoped if she 
once got thoroughly warm she might be all right 
again. There was however a stony rigid look about 
her that frightened Zaida, and at times she seemed 
scarcely able to speak or to notice what was said to 
her. All night Zaida watched beside her : she could 
not make up her mind to go to bed. By morning 
the symptoms were rather worse than better, and 
Sir Thomas Lynn was sent for. The moment he 
saw his step-mother he exclaimed, — 

"Stephen must be told, and the wedding put off 
at once." 

She was lying apparently unconscious; but at 
these words she opened her eyes and murmured 
feebly, — 

" No : let it go on. Don't let more yoimg lives be 
spoiled for my sake." 

Her eyes rested on Zaida as she spoke, as if she 
wanted to add more ; but she dozed off again. The 
words went straight to the girl's heart, but she had 
no thought of applying them to herselt Days 
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passed^ and Lady Lynn continued much in the same 
state, — sometimes better, sometimes worse: but 
there was no immediate danger, the doctor said. 
She might linger on thus for months ; possibly years ; 
or the end might come at any moment. Zaida waa 
her constant, unwearied nurse and companion : the 
old lady seemed to rest on her entirely. She attended 
to all her letters, received her visitors, and in fact 
did all that the most devoted daughter could have 
done for her. And all the time her heart was aching,, 
longing for some word or sign from him in whom it 
was so truly, centred ; but never, except by the 
unconscious look her face sometimes wore, did she 
betray what was passing within. Lady Lynn often 
lay and looked at her, when she knew not of the 
scrutiny, and a plan slowly formed itself in her 
mind. 

By her special request Mr. Stephen Lynn's marriage 
took place at the time appointed, and the young 
wife in her bridal robes came to her bedside for a 
kiss and a blessing, even on her way from the church.. 

Very fair she looked, with her golden hair and 
blue eyes ; and very proud seemed her husband as 
he presented her to his aged kinswoman, who all his 
life had been as a mother to him ! But when they 
were gone, and Zaida in her soft, mouse-coloured 
dress came to sit with the invalid as usual, a 
thought passed involuntarily through her mind, and 
the half-formed resolve took shape. 

" Zaida, my dear," she said to her next day, " you 
are looking rather pale. I should like you to take a^ 
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good walk this morning, instead of waiting till after 
luncheon as usual Ellis can attend to me perfectly 
well" 

" There are so many letters yet to answer : I had 
planned quite a long morning at them/' she replied, 
smiling. " Let me stay and finish them." 

"No, my dear; to please me you must go, and 
bring back some fresh roses in your cheeks: that 
will please me more than anything." 

So Zaida went, and when she was gone Lady 
Lynn called her maid. 

" Ellis, you have lived with me now a long time, 
and I know I can trust you. Go to the davenport 
in the library, if you please, and lift up the top- 
here is the key — and you will find some telegraph 
forms. I want you to bring me one of them." 

Ellis obeyed, and then with trembling hands the 
old lady herself filled it up. These were the words 
she wrote: "Come to-morrow without fail: my 
carriage shall meet the 4.15 train. If unable to 
come, send a reply.*' 

" Now, Ellis, please take this to Morris, and tell 
him I wish him to send it off himself. Give it into 
his own hands, be sure, and say that I wish no word 
to pass to anyone on the subject" 

When Zaida came in from her walk, she looked 
blooming enough, though the roses did not last as 
long as Lady Lynn could have wished. 

" You must have a drive this afternoon, my dear," 
she remarked after a while. "The horses want 
exercising. You can call for Mrs. Aylmer if you 
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like. I will let you off to-morrow, for I know you 
don't care to drive much alone." 

" That I don't ! " exclaimed Zaida. " I only wish 
you were able to come too : it is such a nice bright 
day." 

" No : never again for me. I feel getting weaker 
every day, and that is why — " she added, as if to 
herself ; but the sentence was left unfinished. 

Zaida was startled and distressed, for she had by 
this time become really attached to the stem old 
lady, who seemed so different now to what she was 
in the days of first acquaintance. 

"Why should you say that!" she exclaimed, as 
she came close to her. • " I thought you were getting 
so much stronger and better." 

" No : I shall never be stronger in this world. I 
am eighty-three to-morrow : so what can I expect ? " 

"To-morrow?" repeated Zaida. "Your birthday 
to-morrow ? Oh, how I wish I had known ! " 

Lady Lynn smiled. 

" Why what difference would it have made ? 
What could you have done to celebrate it ? " 

"We would have done something," she replied, 
trying to speak cheerfully. " Isn't there anyone you 
would like to come and see you ? " 

" No, no : all mine are gone before me. But I 
shall soon be with them again now : it will not be 
long," she added, with a placid smile. 

" Please don't ! " exclaimed Zaida, bursting into 
tears as she knelt beside her. " I can't bear you to 
talk of leaving me." 
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Lady Lynn laid her hand gently on her head as 
she said, for the first time in her life, — 

" God bless you, my child, and reward you for all 
you have been to me." 

Those words from her were precious beyond price; 
and long after, they returned again and .again to 
Zaida, and were treasured by her in a way she could 
little have dreamed of. 

The next morning she came into Lady Lynn's 
room with an exquisitely-arranged glass of flowers 
in her hand: she had had no time to think of 
anything else. Lady Lynn's kiss and smUe were 
worth having, she thought, though her words were 
few. She went for a walk in the morning, and after 
luncheon, came upstairs again as usual. 

The time passed on, and there came a ring at the 
hall-door bell. But that was such a very common 
occurrence, that Zaida took no notice. Presently 
Ellis came in. 

" If you please, my lady, there is a gentleman in 
the drawing-room, who says he has come, by your 
wish, to see you. What shall I tell Morris to say 
to him ? " 

''Zaida, my love," said Lady Lynn, "you must go 
for me: and say I am too poorly to come down 
to-day. I have no doubt he will be able to explain 
his errand to you." 

" Oh, mightn't Morris tell him to call again ? " 
exclaimed Zaida, in genuine dismay. " It must be 
some dreadful business man; and I am always so 
.afraid of not understanding, and making mistakes." 
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" Never mind," returned Lady Lynn, with a smile : 
" perhaps he won't be very formidable. Try and be 
patient, and remember I sent for him." 

The last words were spoken emphatically, and 
Zaida went down in great trepidation. She opened 
the drawing-room door, and there, by the mantel- 
piece, stood John Longford. For one moment she 
stood absolutely still, but the next, as he came 
towards her, she sprang into his arms, and was 
folded in such an embrace as if he never meant to 
let her go again. 

" Oh, John ! " she gasped. " What does it mean ? 
How did you come here ? " 

" Didn't you know, then ? " he said, as he raised 
her £EW5e for a long eager look. 

" No, not a word. But does aunt Lynn know ? 
What will she say ? I dare not stay, John." 

" She sent for me herself. I got this yesterday : " 
and he showed her the telegram. 

Zaida> gazed at it in unfeigned astonishment. 

"I can't understand it!" she exclaimed. "She 
never gave me the least hint of such a tKing. I 
thought I was coming down to see some formidable 
mg>n on business." 

" And you found me ! Were you very much 
disappointed ? " 

But he got no answer in words to that 

" My dear child," he went on, fondly, " I think you 
have grown thinner. How have things been going 
on lately, — ^tell me ? " 

"Aunt Lynn has changed wonderfully, John. 
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She has been very ill lately, and I have been with 
her a great deal She seems now as if she could 
hardly do without me." 

"That is a very singular thing," said John, gravely. 
" I wonder what she could have wanted me for ? " 

" I think I will run up to her for a minute," said 
Zaida ; and she vanished. 

But what a transformed being it was that entered 
Lady Lynn's room ! The usually quiet, almost sad, 
little face was sparkling and flushing now, as if some 
magic spell had passed over it. Lady Lynn held 
out her hand to her with a pleased smile. 

"Well, was the 'business gentleman' quite as 
formidable as you expected ? " 

" Oh, aunt Lynn ! " she exclaimed, earnestly. 
" How very kind it was of you ! I never dreamed 
of such a thing ! But why was it ? " she added, as 
she came closer. "He says he can't tell me the 
least why he was sent for." 

" I want to see him on a little matter of business ; 
so if he will come up to me now, it will be off my 
mind. You can come too." 

And in a few minutes John Longford was standing 
by the couch, looking down on the once stem gld 
lady of whom he had almost been in awe at their 
first interview. There she lay, changed indeed now, 
— wasted and feeble ; but with every sense and 
faculty perfect as ever. 

" Mi. Longford," she said, in her slow, quiet tones, 
" I have sent for you because I have something to 
say to you about this child. — I know my time here 
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is short, probably very short, and I want to feel that 
she is in safe keeping before I go. She has been a 
good, loving child to me ; and you will find that I 
have not forgotten her. Take her, Mr. Longford," 
she added, laying her thin hand on Zaida's head as 
she knelt beside her, "and may the blessing of God 
rest on you both." 

" No, no : dear aunt Lynn ! " exclaimed Zaida, 
through fast-falling tears. " You must not say that I 
I couldn't leave you ; and I'm sure John would not 
wish it." 

" Indeed I would not," said John, his usually quiet 
tones somewhat shaken. " I would not take Zaida 
from you on any account, though I feel your kindness 
more than words can express. If you will only let me 
see her sometimes, I will never ask for her till you 
are well and strong again, and able to do without her." 

Lady Lynn smiled. " That will never be till I am 
in the land where the inhabitant shall no more say, 
' I am sick ; ' but if you are willing, let it be so : it 
will not be for long." 

She held out her hand to him as she spoke, and 
he clasped it reverently — ^gratefully — as if no more 
words were needed. And so Zaida's future was 
settled between those two, and she was silent. 
When, after a while, they left Lady Lynn they 
found Mra Aylmer in .the drawing-room. She had 
come to inquire after her ; and hearing that Zaida 
was with her, said she would wait till she came 
dowB« Her start of delighted astonishment when 
John and Zaida entered together was very amusing. 

S 
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"Why, my dear child, what does this mean ? Ton 
never told me. What is going to happen ? " 

Zaida laughed and blushed and kissed her, and 
managed at last to explain ; and then Mrs. Aylmer 
insisted on their coming to her to dine; and John 
must stay the night there too, instead of going off 
by the next train as he had intended. 

" I promise you a nice cosy time afterwards," she 
added, "and nobody shall disturb you." 

How gratefully they thanked her; and then she 
tripped upstairs to Lady Lynn to get her consent 
It was given most willingly ; for as she said, Zaida 
had been shut up with her so long that a change 
would do her good. Mr. Aylmer received them 
both with great cordiality. He smiled benignly on 
Zaida, who was one of his special favourites, and 
remarked, gravely, how well she was looking that 
evening. After dinner he took pity on John, and 
did not keep him long downstairs. When they came 
up into the drawing-room a little general conversation 
followed, and then Mrs. Aylmer said, demurely, — 

"Mr. Longford, this young friend of mine is, I 
know, particularly fond of flowers, and there are 
some very beautiful ones now in the conservatory : 
would you mind the trouble of showing them to 
her ? " 

John smiled and glanced towards Zaida, but only 
the brilliant flush on her cheek gave token that she 
had heard, for just then she was talking to Mr. Aylmer. 
But when he approached and gravely offered her his 
arm, she looked up at him, and then her happy laugh 
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seemed indeed to come from the very fountain of 
joy. They speedily disappeared and wandered on 
to the very place where they had once before met ; 
and then what a talk they had^ and how the time 
sped cannot be told. 

The next morning when John called to say good- 
bye, he was told that Lady Lynn wished to see him. 
He went upstairs, and this time Zaida was not present 
at the interview. 

" I thought, Mr. Longford, that I should like you 
to know my intentions with respect to Zaida, as I 
have altered my will lately, with my step-son's entire 
approval. My income is just over 6,000 a year, and 
if Zaida had married as I once hoped," she added 
with a smile, "she woTild have had two thirds of 
that Now I feel it only just that the greater portion 
should return to the Lynn family, so I have but my 
own to leave. That is exactly fifty thousand pounds, 
which will bring in about two thousand a year, and 
I have left it to Zaida, entirely and absolutely." 

John was thunderstruck: he had never dreamed 
of having money with Zaida ; and now such a fortune 
as this seemed quite overwhelming. He earnestly 
assured Lady Lynn that he had never for one moment 
contemplated such a possibility : that he had enough 
to make her comfortable ; " but this will be riches," 
he said, smiling. " Does Zaida know anything about 
it?" 

" Not a word. She believes that she has entirely 
forfeited any chances that she might once have had : 
but I don't think that has troubled her much." 
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They talked on for some time, and John had the 
comfort of hearing Lady Lynn say that she could 
not have wished to leave Zaida in safer or better 
hands. This was indeed an admission from her who 
was once so bitterly opposed to the bare idea. 

From this time Zaida's life was a changed one. 
She was allowed to correspond with John ; and every 
now and then came a visit, each more dearly prized 
and longed for than the last. The sunshine within 
seemed to diflfuse a new atmosphere around her, and 
whenever she went out, as she did occasionally with 
Mrs. Aylmer, she was more admired than ever. But 
amidst all the flattering attentions she received, she 
was " true as steel " to John : never for one instant 
did her loviog allegiance to him falter or change. 
She was still assiduous as ever to Lady Lynn, and 
waited upon and tended her with unremitting care, 
without a thought of recompense, as the latter had 
truly said. 

Meanwhile Lady Lynn was growing gradually 
weaker, but the change was so imperceptible that 
Zaida herself, being with her constantly, was the last 
to perceive it. One day Mrs. Aylmer received a 
hurried message to say that Lady Lynn had suddenly 
been taken worse, and Zaida begged her to come 
immediately. She lost no time, and when she 
reached the house, went straight to the roona. Sir 
Thomas Lynn arrived shortly afterwards, and both 
saw plainly from the first that the end was near. 
Zaida was kneeling by the bed, looking tearfully at 
the calm unconscious face. Presently Lady Lynn 
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opened her eyes: they fell upon Zaida. A sort 
of smile pcuBsed over her features and she tried to 
speak, but no words came. How Zaida treasured 
the memory of that look as long as she lived ! 
In a few hours, as they all stood round her, the 
spirit took its flight, and the long weary pilgrimage 
was over. Zaida's grief was very sincere, for she 
had become really attached to the once stern ruler 
of her life, — though it was not of that heart-breaking 
kind that she had felt when her grandfather was 
takep from her. Mrs. Aylmer would not let her 
remain aJone in the darkened house, but insisted on 
taking her back with her at once. Sir Thomas Lynn, 
too, cordially invited her; but Zaida seemed in- 
stinctively to cling to her kind friend, and though 
she felt unwilling to leave while the beloved remains 
were still there, they all felt that the utter loneliness 
would have been insupportable, and at last she 
allowed Mrs. Aylmer to order the carriage. And so 
she quietly left the home that had witnessed such 
•changes in her young life, and soon found herself in 
an atmosphere of love and tenderness that wondeifuUy 
refreshed her. Mrs. Aylmer knew how long her 
nerves and strength had been tried, and that perfect 
rest and quiet were what she needed now. She 
appropriated to her sole use a pretty little sitting- 
room on the drawing-room floor, where she would be 
perfectly undisturbed: but even she was hardly 
]>repared for the utter prostration of strength that 
followed. 

It happened that just at this time John Longford 
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was away in Ireland on affairs connected with his 
business; but Mra. Aylmer wrote to him, for she 
knew that his presence would do more for Zaida 
than anything else, though she herself had carefully 
avoided saying a word that would hasten him back. 
He came the very day before the funeral, to which, 
it may be added, he had been specially invited by 
Sir Thomas Lynn. He was evidently startled at 
Zaida's looks, for he had hardly realized what the 
long strain had been till the reaction came. 

" My poor child ! " he exclaimed as he took her in 
his arms : "why didn't you send for me sooner ? '* 

" I knew you were busy," she murmured, as she 
laid her head down on his shoulder, and seemed as 
if ehe needed no more, — as if she were too happy 
even for words. 

It was an entirely new phase to John; and she 
found out then how tender he could be in his 
strength. He placed her on her sofa again, and him- 
self superintended her five-o'clock tea, from which, 
with laughing peremptoriness, he had dismissed 
Raymond, who usually waited upon her at this 
time. 

" It seems so funny to see you doing all that for 
me, John," she said low. " I feel as if I ought to be 
waiting on you." 

" Because you did it once so diligently, I suppose," 
he replied, looking down at her. "And how I 
longed then to reverse matters ! Do you remember 
the school-room teas, and the bread and butter you 
used to cut for me ? " 
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"Yes. And do you remember how you used to 
help me with my lessons, and how frightened I was 
at reading to you ? " 

" Perfectly," he answered, laughing. " Ah, no one 
knows how sorry I was when my foot got well ! " 

Her roses deepened as she replied, — 

" I believe I felt so too, though I wouldn't own it ; 
and I hardly knew why, for you know, John, I often 
used to get angry even then, when you wouldn't let 
me do just as I wanted." 

'* Yes : you were an untamed little creature then. 
I don't expect to have much more of that sort of 
work to do now." 

" No : I think I am different," she murmured. 
"But you will have to be very patient with me, 
John : I'm not a bit like Rachel, and I don't know 
anything about housekeeping. What shall I do if 
you don't find me what you wish ? " 

"My dai'liug!" he replied, as he stooped down 
and kissed her. " Surely those are not tears ? How 
can you trouble your little head about such fancies 
as these ? Surely you don't mean that you are 
going to be afraid of me ? " 

" No : I think not," and she clung to him as she 
spoke. " But sometimes I can't help thinking ; and 
then I get anxious lest I should not be all I ought 
to be to you." 

" You are not strong, little woman, just now : that 
is how it is. Look up, and let me see you smile 
again." 

She obeyed as well as she could; and certainly, 
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in the eyes that met hers^ there was not much cause 
for fear. 

He gradually led her on to talk of other things, 
and by the time Mrs. Aylmer came in from her 
drive she waa looking brighter than she had done 
for days. 

" How much better she looks already ! " was her 
first exclamation. " What a good thing it was that 
I sent for you ! " 

"I am very glad you did," said John. *'It was 
time I came, I think." And he gave Zaida a look 
which she perfectly understood. 

That evening, when he came up to sit with her 
again after dinner, they had a long talk, and John 
gradually led the way to the time when his hopes 
were to be fulfilled. 

" I don't think there need be very much delay," 
he remarked. "You see we cannot tell how long 
you will be able to stay here." 

" Mrs. Aylmer says she won't let me go till — " 

"Till I take you from her, I suppose. Then I 
shall talk to fcer on the subject. We are all in dire 
confusion at home now, for they are just moving into 
Ashlands; and then there will be a great deal to be 
done before the old house will be ready for 'my 
wife.' " 

She coloured at that, and said, rather wistfully, — 

" Don't do too much for me, John. You know I* 
can do nothing to help you; and yet, though it 
sounds strange to say it, I think I'm glad it is so." 

"Why?" he asked, with great gravity. 
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''Because I have always thought that if I were 
rich, I should never feel sure whether I were married 
for myself or my fortune." 

" You would have trusted Tne, wouldn't you ? " he 
asked, with a curious mingling of anxiety and 
amusement in his tone. 

She looked up at him. 

"I am glad I shall never be tried; for now I 
know that there was nothing beside my own self 
that you could have cared for. And how often I 
have wondered what you found in me ! " 

" It was strange, certainly," he replied, laughing, 
as he drew her closer. " But how about my side of 
the question ? Mayn't I wonder how it was that you 
could choose an old fogie like me, when you might 
have had a man so much younger, with heaps of 
money; and a handle to his name, too, in prospective ? " 

'' As if I cared for that ! " she exclaimed, almost 
indignantly. " Oh, John ! " 

" And yet, if I had happened to be poor and you 
rich, I suppose you would have treated me in the 
same way, eh ? " 

" Why do you ask me ? '* she said, looking up at 
him with a little bit of a daring smile. " You know 
I couldn't answer that." 

"I must have an answer nevertheless. Would 
you ? " 

She saw then the shade of anxiety that mingled 
with his words ; and, hiding her face once more on 
his breast, she whispered, earnestly, — 

" No, never, John ! " 
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And John was satisfied. But Zaida felt curiously 
as if she had been having one of her old lessons 
again. 

The next day she received a letter from the 
family lawyer, to say that he must request her 
presence during the reading of Lady Lynn's will. 
She begged, however, so earnestly, to be excused, 
and was evidently so unfit for any exertion or 
excitement, that he had to yield. But he called 
himself, and said it was necessary that he should 
have an interview with her. Li a few words he then 
informed her, "with great pleasure," that she had 
come into a fortune of £50,000. Zaida was fairly 
overwhelmed, as she truly said such an idea had 
never entered her head. Surely there must be some 
mistake. 

"No, my dear young Lady,'* said Mr. Wilson, 
smiling. "The Will was most duly signed, sealed, 
and attested ; and I have for a long time been fully 
aware of her ladyship's intentions." 

" Have you ? I am sure I had not the least idea 
of it ; at least, latterly," she added, low, with 
heightened colour. 

" I understand. Perhaps you know, then, that had 
some circumstances been different, the sum would 
have been doubled." 

" I heard something of the sort once," said Zaida ; 
" but that is all over now." 

And as she thought of John, her heart exulted in 
her allegiance to him as being the true cause 
thereof; and she knew that the treasure of his love 
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was worth more to her than unnumbered thousands 
could have been. She felt strangely anxious to see 
him again, as the remembrance of their last conver-. 
sation came over her. He came in about an hour 
before dinner, having had to go into the city on 
business immediately on leaving Lady Lynn's house 
after the funeral. But he sat down beside her 
without a word : evidently it was his intention that 
she should begin the subject first. 

"Have you heard anything, John?" she asked, 
low aod rather eagerly. 

" What sort of thing ? " 

" Have you heard about aunt Lynn's will ? " 

"I was present when it was read," he replied, 
gravely ; but added no more. 

" Oh, then, you do know ! " and she crept closer to 
him. " I am only glad for your sake, for I never 
dreamed of it." 

He looked down into her face, as he asked, — 

" And how about ' girls with fortunes * ? Can you 
be sure of me now ? " 

"Did you know anything of it before, John?" 
and her tone was oddly changed. 

"Only just lately: not till long after you had 
given yourself to me." 

"Oh, then it has come too late to make any 
diflference ! " she answered, joyously. So I am quite 
happy. You can't get out of that, sir." 

John laughed, and kissed her; and, finding the 
tables were turning on him, said no more. They 
talked on, then, for a long time ; and John, represent- 
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ing to her that now she was *^ an heiress/' asked if 
she should not like a grander home than the old 
Manor House could ever be ? 

"Oh no!" was her earnest reply. "Pray don't 
think of that ! I do love that house, every inch of 
it : I'm sure I should never like another half so well. 
The only thing I think of is turning Mrs. Longford 
out. But they all like the idea of Ashlands, don't 
they ? " 

"All except Bachel: she naturally cliugs to the 
old place. But even if we were not there, she could 
not live on alone." 

"Dear old Bachel! She must often come and 
stay with us, mustn't she, John ? I wonder if she 
will ever forgive me for taking you away from her ? 
I begin to imderstand a little now what it must be." 

"My dear child!" said John; but he added no 
n)ore just then. 

The next day he was obliged to leave her. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Gk)d give me freely to rejoice 
When others' joy I see : 
E'en though the brightness of their lot 
Extendeth not to me. 

''Grant me not only to possess 
Contentment with my lot ; 
But sympathy and joy with those 
Who have what I have not ! " 

''Then evermore let me rejoice 
When others' joys I see, 
Even though upon my life 
The sunlight may not be." 

The quiet routine of Eachel Longford's life had been 
strangely broken in upon of late; for in aU the 
hurry of moving, choosing new furniture, etc., she, 
as usual, had been the one on whom aU rested, and 
who had had to see to all the uninteresting details 
that Mrs. Longford said she could not possibly attend 
to herself. 

The bright new. chintzes and papers accorded well 
with Ashlands, which was a comparatively modem 
house, and exactly what Mrs. Longford delighted in. 
To Bachel it was a trial beyond words to leave the 
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dear old home, where all her young life had been 
spent^ where every room and even each bit of the old- 
fashioned furniture seemed entwined with memories 
of the past ; but she knew that there was no chance^ 
no accident in the changes of her earthly lot, and by 
constant prayer and unceasing effort she gained many 
a victory over herself, and was able outwardly to 
maintain a quiet, unruffled spirit when thoughts 
and feelings, little suspected by others, were surging 
within. 

It was over at last. John was not to return till 
the day after their departure, and then only to super- 
intend the alterations that were to be made, having 
promised Mr. Seymour to make his head-quarters at 
the Vicarage, as it was so near. Mrs. Longford had 
announced that she could not entertain a visitor, — 
even John, — at present Possibly she might have 
feared that he woTild give her his advice on some 
subjects, and she was very tenacious about being 
sole and undisputed mistress in her " own house ! " 

When all was finished that could be done, Rachel 
persuaded her step-mother, with Susie and Dick, to 
drive to Ashlands, saying that she would follow 
walking, as the carriage was already well-filled with 
the innumerable odds and ends that always remain to 
the last on these occasions. She felt such a longing 
to be alone, to have one more last look all by herself 
at the dear old place. When they were gone she 
turned and went back into the house again. Tears 
fell fast as she knelt for the last time in her own 
little room, once more to ask for the help and 
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strength she so sorely needed^ and afterwards as 
she looked round the school-room and her father's 
study, which had been one of the special haunts 
of her childhood. All was over at last, and then 
having said good-bye to the servants, who one 
and all had begged to live on with John, she 
went out of the door and down the garden path, 
as she had done so many, many times before, but 
never more to enter it as her home again. She knew 
that she might often be there still, and how kind 
John would always be to her; but it could not be 
again as it had been. 

And so Rachel Longford passed quietly out of her 
early home, and no one but herself and God knew 
what it cost her. "When she reached Ashlands the 
aspect of things was not exactly encouraging. The 
hall and passages were littered with small boxes and 
packages of all descriptions; the servants seemed 
to be running about helplessly; and Mrs. Longford 
was extended on the drawing-room sofa, declaring 
that she was too poorly to do anything but have 
dinner and go to bed ! Rachel had suggested their 
dining early that day before they left the Manor 
House, as a '^ meat tea " was a much more possible 
meal to get comfortably in their new home that first 
evening of their arrival ; but Mrs. Longford would 
not hear of it 

"No," she said, she was not going to have any 
difference made: she did not intend to alter her plans 
because she had come there. Her "own house" 
might not indeed be quite so large as the Manor, 
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but it was quite as good, and much prettier; and she 
meant to be mistress, and have everything exactly as 
she pleased. 

Bachel said nothing, but asked what she would 
like to order in. 

" Oh, you must see to all that just for once," she 
replied. "When we get settled I shall have the 
cook in every morning, and give my own orders. I 
intend to have really nice dinners now, I assure you." 

Bachel had accordingly ordered a plain dinner, 
thinking that at any rate the new cook, who was 
quite young, could not get into much trouble with 
that. 

" No soup or fish ! " exclaimed her step-mother as 
they sat down to the table. " How is that ? Surely 
the cook has had time all this long day to have 
attended to those things ! " 

" She has had a good deal of running about to-day," 
said Rachel, cheerfully. "We'll try and get some 
soup to-morrow ; but as to the fish I am afiraid there 
may be a difficulty, for, you see, there will not be 
the cart always going into Eastminster, as there has 
been; and, besides, perhaps we ought not to have 
fish every day now, — ^it will make a large item in 
our housekeeping." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " said Mrs. Longford. " I tell you 
I intend everything to go on exactly the same. 
Jones must walk into Eastminster every day and 
fetch it." 

Rachel sighed for patience. 

" Well, you see, as he has all the gardening to do, 
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besides looking after the pony and carriage, he will 
not have much time ; but no doubt we shall be able 
to manage something." 

This is but a specimen of what Rachel had to go 
through nearly every day* Mrs. Longford would 
give the most contrary and impossible orders, and 
the servants in despair would come to Rachel to 
know what was to be done. And not only had she 
the task of smoothing things over to them, and 
keeping them all in good temper, but she had to 
conciliate her stepmother, and try to make her see 
that things must be a little different now. 

Mrs. Longford's income was eight hundred a year, 
on which of course she could live in perfect comfort, 
but for the grand ideas that were so difficult to 
combat. Fortunately John had the chief manage- 
ment of her finances, otherwise Rachel would have 
been in a constant state of anxiety ; and even as it 
was, she had hard work to keep things straight 
Rachel had two hundred a year of her own : of this 
she gave Mrs. Longford one hundred for her share 
of housekeeping, John invested fifty every year for 
her in his business, and fifty she retained for her 
own use. She sometimes could not help contrasting 
the luxurious ease of Sylvia's life with her own 
somewhat care-burdened ona But instinctively she 
never confided to her her troubles of this kind. She 
would hardly have understood them; and, besides, 
was so absorbed in her husband and her child, as to 
have little interest in anything else. I say " child ; " 
for though she had two now, all her thoughts and 

T 
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affections were centred on her youngest bom. And 
certainly he was as fair and winsome a boy as ever 
gladdened a mother's heart. The eldest was a girl : 
a singularly plain child, as is now and then the case, 
— ^pale, with heavy and uninteresting features. But 
she had a warm, loving little heart, — ^that was, alas, as 
she grew up, chilled (oh, how often, in a way little 
suspected by others !) at the marked difference made 
in the treatment of herself and her little brother. 
She was too young now to feel it; but even now 
Eachel could not help noticing how often, when she 
went up to the Hall, " baby" was in the drawing-room 
with Sylvia, and Lilian upstairs in the nursery. One 
day she ventured a word on the subject : — 

" I haven't seen Lily for nearly a week, Sylvia. Is 
she well ? " 

"Oh yes, she's well enough; but it is too much 
trouble for me to have her, and she's just as happy 
upstairs ! Besides, I can't say I care to have her with 
me as I do this beauty : do I, pet ? " aiid she kissed 
and caressed her boy with impulsive earnestness. 

" Take care," said Rachel, anxiously. " Don't make 
an idol of him : it is dangerous work." 

" Oh, you don't know what a darling he is ! And 
everybody admires him so. I mean to make Walter 
take us up to town soon, to have his likeness properly 
taken." 

" May I run up and see Lily ? " asked Rachel, just 
as she was leaving. 

*' Certainly, if you like to take the trouble. She 
ought to be out of doors by this time, I suppose, but 
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I daresay she isn't ; and, after all, it does not seem 
to signify much, for she's always pale and pasty- 
looking whatever she does. I'm going to take baby 
with me this afternoon," she added, '* to show him to 
Lady Wyndham." 

Bachel went up to the nursery; and there, sure 
enough, she found Lily playing by herself on the 
floor : no signs of her going out, — the head nurse 
beginning to prepare for the drive, and the second 
sitting at her work. Lily was delighted to see 
Eachel; for instinctively she knew that she loved 
her, and she clung to her now with childish eagerness. 

" And what is my little woman doing ? " she asked, 
kissing her. 

'' Payin," was all she could say. " Tum and pay 
id Lily." 

"Is she going out this afternoon, Mrs. Payne?" 
said Bachel, pleasantly, to the head nurse. " Perhaps 
she might walk a little way back with me ? " 

" I don't know I'm sure, ma'am," answered Payne, 
rather indifferently. " Baby's going for a drive with 
his mamma." 

"Perhaps Jane," she continued, "you'd better 
dress Miss Lilian and take her out, as it's so fine." 

Jane, who was comfortably seated at her work, 
and had had no thought of going out, looked very 
cross. However, she put down her work, and, 
snatching Lily up from the floor, began to put on her 
boots ; but she handled her so roughly that the child 
began to cry. 

" Be quiet, you cross little thing," said Jane, giving 
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her a shake, which did not tend to mend matters. 
Mr& Payne, it may be remarked, had left the room. 
Bachel fdit indignant, but thought it best not to 
interfere; but horn she wished that Sylvia could 
sometimes see for herself how things went on in her 
own nursery 1 Lily was perfectly happy when Rachel 
took her downstairs, saying they would wait for Jane 
in the garden : and soon they started on their walk. 
As they were going through the plantation, they met 
Mr. Hesketh himself, but Lily never seemed to think 
of running to meet him, — as Bachel remembered 
she so invariably used to run to her own Father in 
childish days, — ^and he seemed scarcely to see her, 
but only inquired where " baby " was. 

"He is going for a drive with Sylvia," repUed 
Rachel, '* so I begged for Lily." 

He walked on and said no more. Again Rachel 
was troubled ; but again she felt that nothing could 
be said. 

Meanwhile Zaida was growing stronger every day, 
and soon began to go out driving again with 
Mrs. Aylmer, and to give up invalid habita She 
had been persuaded to consent that the event should 
take place towards the end of July; and soon the 
business of the trousseau had to be thought o£ As 
there was no question of expense, it would be plea- 
sant work ; and Mrs. Aylmer, like a true woman^ was 
delighted to give a helping hand. 

"Wouldn't you like Miss Longford to come up 
and stay with us awhile ? " she said to Zaida one 
day in May. 
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"I should like it of all things," was the eager 
reply. "But I don't like you to have so much 
trouble for me." 

" Trouble, child ! ** said Mrs. Aylmer, laughing, as 
she seated herself at her Davenport " I think this 
time I shall survive." 

She wrote a most kind and pressing little note : 
saying, she was going with Zaida to the sea in 
June, and that this last fortnight in May she hoped 
she would spend with them. Rachel received it at 
breakfast time as usual, and a flush of pleasure rose 
to her cheek as she read it. 

^'I have had such a kind invitation from Mrs. 
Aylmer," she said, brightly. " She wants me to go 
up to London next week for a fortnight, to help 
Zaida with her trousseau." 

" I'm sure you can't go," returned Mrs. Longford, 
fretfully. " It is very inconsiderate of Mrs. Aylmer 
to ask you, when she knows what an invalid I am." 

Rachel gulped down a rising in her throat at 
these words, for it would have been a very great 
pleasure to her to go ; and she longed to see Zaida 
again. 

"A fortnight would not be very long," she 
suggested ; " and we are all pretty well settled now. 
Couldn't you have someone to stay with you just 
for that time, as Susie and Dick are away so much?" 

" How can you think of such a thing, Rachel ? I 
am not fit to entertain anybody : it would be a great 
deal more trouble to me than pleasure. Go, of 
course, if you choose ; but I consider it most 
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unfeeling. What is your religion worth, I wonder, 
if you can't give up a trifle like this, when I am 
so poorly ? " 

The last words settled the matter. Anything, 
Bachel thought, rather than cast a slur on that 

"Yerj well then," she said, as cheerfully as she 
could. " I will write to Mrs. Aylmer to-day." 

"Oh, Rachie! But wouldn't you like to go?" 
exclaimed Susie, involuntarily. " I'm sure you would. 
But we should all miss you dreadfully." 

" Be quiet, Susie," said her mother, sharply ; " and 
don't talk about what you don't understand. Rachel 
has nothing to do in this house, whatever she might 
have done at the Manor : I am mistress here. But 
I don't like being left alone." 

Susie opened her eyes, and Dick muttered, as he 
rose from the table, — 

" I don't know who does everything if she doesn't." 

But he vanished before his mother could be down 
upon him too. 

Rachel said nothing. That morning, as she 
walked back from the village, she saw John in the 
Manor-house garden, superintending the alteration 
of a flower border. 

" May I come to you ? " she called ; " or are you 
busy?" 

" No : come along. I've got something for you." 

She came accordingly, and waited till the men 
had gone away. 

" What is it that you have got for me, John ? " she 
said, as they turned towards the house. 
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He replied by taking a letter from his pocket 
and giving her a small note enclosed in it. It was 
from Zaida, a most loving entreaty that she would 
accept Mrs. Aylmer's invitation and come : she was 
longing so to see her again. 

''How kind!" exclaimed Bachel: "and Fve had 
such a kind letter from Mrs. Aylmer too, this 
morning, asking me to go there ; but I can't." 

"Can't!" repeated John in astonishment: "why 
not ? " 

" Mamma does not seem willing to spare me, so I 
am going to write and give it up." 

"Nonsense," he said decidedly: "you will do 
nothing of the kind. I insist upon your going. You 
are looking pale, Bachie," he added, " and I am sure 
a change will do you good. You would like to go, 
wouldn't you ? " 

Rachel's eyes filled as she replied, " Yes, I should 
like it very much, but I don't think it would be right." 

"Yes, my dear girl, it will be right, and you must 
go. You are willing, as usual, to give up your own 
pleasure for others, but in this case I must judge for 
you. I will see our step-mother about it, and you 
must write to Mrs. Aylmer to-day." 

" No, John, don't do that : it will make things so 
uncomfortable at home." 

"I can't help it, I'm not going to have you 
sacrifice your own health and pleasure for anybody, 
so you need not say any more. Come in here," he 
added, turning into the drawing-room, " and see what 
you think of the new paper." 
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It waa very lovely, quite in keeping with the 
quaint old muUion-windowed room ; and the carpet, 
black, with a scroll pattern in gold, was faultless. 

" How beautiful I " exclaimed BacheL " Oh, John, 
I do admire it all so much." 

"I am glad you like it," he answered, with a 
pleased look : " you must come upstairs to-morrow, 
but I have to be in Eastminster in an hour. I'll just 
walk back with you as &x as Ashlands, though." 

Rachel rather quaked ; but she knew it was of no 
use to say more, and in her heart she could not help 
being glad that the decision was so completely taken 
out of her own hands. John went into the drawing- 
room and Bachel wei)t upstairs. There was a storm, 
of course, and Mrs. Longford cried as usual, and said 
that nobody understood or cared for her ; but John, 
in a few plain words, told her what he thought on 
the subject, and hinted at the possibility of taking 
Bachel altogether to live with him if she was not 
happy with her, whereupon Mrs. Longford instantly 
subsided. She revenged herself, however, by being 
as short and tart with her as possible during the few 
remaining days before she started on her journey. 
It was a trial to Bachel ; but she tried to be patient, 
and to leave unanswered many of the really unkind 
speeches that her step-mother constantly made in 
her presence. The warm welcome she received in 
London was very refreshing to her, but for a long 
time she could not get over her astonishment at the 
change in Zaida. She had left almost a child, and 
now, as John had truly said, she was transformed 
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into a beautiful woman ! There was a softness^ too, 
— a tenderness about her that had never been seen 
before, and Eachel could not for a moment wonder 
now at her brother's choica They soon felt like real 
sisters to each other, and the days sped fast away. 
And yet, — and yet in the midst of it all, and in the 
midst of all the kindness she received, and the busy 
preparations that were going on, — ^the old feeling 
would force itself sometimes upon her, that she could 
only stand by and see the happiness she could not 
share ! It was hard work, too, fiilly as she approved 
of it, to remember that the crown of Zaida's life was 
the love that once she had called all her own. But 
no one suspected anything of this : it was only when 
alone and on her knees that she dared breathe forth 
the thoughts she would jhin have hushed for ever ; 
but there she gained strength, there she laid down 
her secret burdens, and there she was enabled to 
rejoice in the possession of a love, — ^albeit not an 
earthly one, — ^that could never change, never waver, 
never die : and in the very act of coming to His feet 
who so tenderly invites tiie weary-hearted, she did 
indeed find "rest unto her souL" The day just 
before she left she had the unspeakable pleasure of 
spending a few hours with her dear old friend Miss 
Grey. She happened to be staying in London, and 
hearing from her nephew where Bachel was, she 
wrote to her at Mrs. Aylmer's and asked if she might 
have her for the day. How she enjoyed it cannot be 
told. Again she could speak heart to heart with one 
who could really sympathise, and to whom she might 
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safely confide the nameless little trials of her daily 
Ufe. 

"It troubles me so," she said, "when Mamma 
makes remarks about my ' religion/ as she calls it. 
I do feel so anxious to make it lovely and attrac- 
tive to others, though I so often fail; and yet in 
this matter of coming up here, John really made 
me. 

"And quite right too, my child: he acted very 
wisely. We must learn to distinguish between what 
is really inconsistent and what is only the unreason- 
ableness of others. Many eyes are always watching 
us, and almost exult to see us fall ; but you know 
the Apostle says there is such a thing as " doing well, 
and suffering for it : " so we must not be surprised at 
these things. If we honestly try to do what we 
believe to be right in the sight of God, we must 
leave all the result to Him.'' 

" How you always comfort me," said Rachel, with a 
loving kiss ; " but how it makes me long to have you 
near me again : it would be such a treat to see you 
now and then." 

" I wish it cotild be so," said Miss Grey, fondly ; 
"but you see it is just now ordered otherwise. I 
suppose you are all busy now preparing for the 
wedding ? " 

"Yes, we have been shopping nearly every day, 
and the way I am consulted is quite amusing. They 
are all so kind to me ; but still — " 

" But still you feel in a sort of way alone among 
them all. How fully I can enter into that, too : I 
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have felt so many and many a time ; and yet you 
would not let any of them suspect it for the 
world ! " 

" No, not for the world ! " exclaimed Bachel, im- 
pulsively. "I never meant to say a word even to 
you ; but somehow you always find me out." 

Miss Grey smiled as she passed her hand over 
Rachel's head. Her own experiences enabled her 
fully to enter into this phase of her life, and she 
knew that she had within that source of all peace 
and joy that nothing earthly could disturb, and could 
never take away. 

''Perhaps God sees that hearts like your's and 
mine would cling too fondly here if we had aU we 
wished, and so in mercy He keeps us low ; but we 
shall have the fulness of everything hereafter: we 
must not forget that, my child. And this reminds me 
of some lines I came across the other day." And 
Miss Grey read aloud 

THE JOY OF INCOMPLETENESS. 

'* If aU our livoB were one broad glare 

Of sunlight clear unclouded, — 
If all our path were smooth and fair, 

By no sad gloom enshrouded, — 
If all life's flowers were fully blown 

V^ithout the sweet unfolding, 
And happiness were rudely thrown 

On hands too weak for holding, — 
Should we not miss the twilight hours, 

The gentle haze and sadness ; 
Should we not almost long for showers 

To break the constant gladness ! 
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" If none were sick and none were sad. 

What service could we render : 
I think if we were always glad 

We scarcely could be tender. 
Did our beloved never need 

One patient ministration. 
Earth would grow cold and miss indeed 

Its sweetest consolation. 
If sorrow never claimed our heart, 

And every wish were granted, 
Patience would die and hope depart^ — 

Life would be disenchanted. 

** And yet in heaven is no more ni^^t, 

In heaven is no more sorrow ! 
Such unimagined new delight 

Fresh grace from pain will borrow. 
As the poor seed that underground 

Seeks its true life above it, 
Not knowing what will there be found 

When sunbeams kiss and love it ; 
So we in darkness upward grow. 

And long and look for heaven, 
But cannot picture it below 

Till more of light be given. " 

" Oh, how beautiful ! " exclaimed Rachel. " May I 
copy it? you shall have it safely back again/'. she 
added, as she rose to take leave. 

A very long and close embrace followed, and 
Bachel went away greatly cheered by this talk with 
her deai: friend. 

She had received one letter from Susie during her 
stay in London, one sentence of which may be given : 
^' I do wish you were back again, Rachie, for every- 
thing seems to go wrong when you are away. Mamma 
says she is very ill, and cook is going, and Dick is 
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cross^ and my kitten is lost, so do make haste and 
come home/' Rachel found things were worse than 
she expected when she did return. 

The patience of the servants had been tried past 
endurance, and they declared they could " put up " 
with such ways no longer! However, Rachel suc- 
ceeded in calming them down and persuading the 
much aggravated cook to stay; and after her late 
experiences Mrs. Longford gladly resigned the reins 
into her hands once more, saying she found she 
was "much too delicate to be worried again with 
housekeeping cares," though she was as tenacious as 
ever of being, as she termed it, " mistress in her own 
house." This of course made it harder work for 
Rachel, but she succeeded by degrees in making 
things more comfortable. She felt greatly rested 
and refreshed by her pleasant little change: much 
more able to cope with her difficulties; and again 
she felt how wise John's decision had been. 

Time passed, and Zaida's wedding drew near. It 
was to take place from Mr. Aylmer's house : Rachel 
and Susie being bridesmaids, of course, and four 
others. Mrs. Longford, though cordially invited, de- 
clared herself too much of an invalid to go through 
the attendant bustle and excitement ; but she might 
have ventured, for, by Zaida's desire, it was a very 
quiet affair: there was not a great crowd in the 
somewhat dingy London church where the ceremony 
took place. Rachel struggled hard with herself as 
she looked at John standing there : her one treasure 
made over into another's keeping; and when he 
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turned and gave her the first kiss after that bestowed 
on his bride, the tears overflowed. She hoped no 
one saw them ; and as Zaida clasped her close she 
was able to return her embrace with all her heart, 
and to rejoice sincerely in her happiness. 

The honeymoon was spent abroad. It was a 
lovely evening towards the end of August when 
they returned home ! How fresh and beautiful all 
looked; and how ''homelike" was Zaida's joyous 
remark as she and her husband went over the 
familiar rooms. 

Rachel had been there till late in the afternoon, 
putting aU sorts of finishing touches, and arranging 
lovely flowers everywhere ; but then she went away 
with a delicate consciousness that they would like to 
be alone on their first arrival After dinner they 
sauntered out into the garden, as used to be the 
fashion long ago. 

" I must have one look at the dear old mulberry 
tree," said Zaida, " and the orchard. And oh, John, 
there is my favourite little hiding-place behind the 
arbour, where I used to go so often I Do you 
remember finding me there that last evening ? " 

" I do, indeed," he replied, taking the hand that 
rested on his arm fondly into his own; "and how 
you said you would come back here again when you 
were of age, if I would let you. What do you 
think that was to me, when my heart was breaking 
at losing you ? " 

Her only answer to that was to raise herself as 
high as ever she could on her toes, and pull down 
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his head for a kiss. Silently then they stood for 
several minutes, the hearts of each too full for 
words. 

" Oh, John," said Zaida, as they entered the house 
again, " I wonder what I have done that I should be 
(as I am sure I am) the happiest woman in the 
world ! " 



CHAPTER XX. 

' ' There are a thousand things in life 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy, 
As thine hath been, till sorrow comes 
To rufSe it ; and daily duties, paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad heart that studies to perform them." 

Talvoubd. 

Several years have passed since the events recorded 
in the last chapter. Mrs. Longford, from having 
been a fanciful invalid so long, had really become 
one. She kept much indoors, and left eveiything to 
Rachel, who was more than ever the moving spring 
of the house. Dick had left the grammar school at 
Chelford and gone to Bugby, so she and Susie were 
thrown much together, and faithfully and lovingly 
Rachel used all her influence to allure her young 
sister into those peaceful paths where she had found 
such true happiness. Susie was a sweet-tempered, 
lovable little soul, devoted to Rachel, and extremely 
proud of her small nephew and nieces at the HalL 
But when a bright dark-eyed boy made his appear- 
ance at the Manor house, her pride and delight were 
unbounded. He was her prime favourite, for she 
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was there nearly every day. John and Zaida often 
used to laugh at her motherly ways, and the delight 
she took in playing with and amusing him. The 
children at the Hall now numbered four ; but the 
two youngest were girls, so Master Harold still 
reigned supreme as the "only son." Ethel and 
Maude, however, were lovely children, and Sylvia 
delighted to dress them up and take them out with 
her to see them admired. There was a governess 
now, chiefly for Lilian, though the others shared her 
instructions ; and she too, alas, soon perceiving how 
the land lay, sought to ingratiate herself with Sylvia 
by praising and showing oflf Harold on all occasions, 
while Lilian was always in disgrace ! 

*' She is so diflferent to Harold," she would remark : 
^ he is as bright and intelligent as she is stupid. I 
really can hardly drum anything into her." And so 
it came to pass that many a sunny afternoon when 
the others were out, Lilian was kept in the school- 
room, learning lessons which were far too difficult for 
her, but which often needed only a little patient 
explanation to enable her to master them. The 
child's health began to suflfer in consequence; but 
no one seemed to notice it Sylvia was too much 
absorbed with her other children, and the constant 
succession of guests going and coming at the Hall, to 
trouble herself much about Lilian. 

"She does look rather pale, certainly," she re- 
marked one day.' "Perhaps she wants medicine: 
but I always leave those things to Payne." 

"I have been quite imeasy at her looks lately/' 

U 
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replied Rachel. " I really think you ought to speak 
to Miss FentOQ about her : I know she is often kept 
shut up in the school-room, instead of going out with 
the others, and surely that is very bad for her. She 
is my godchild you know/' she added, smiling, " so I 
venture to speak for her you see." 

It was impossible to put Sylvia out of temper by 
this sort of thing, as Rachel well knew. 

" I think you're veiy good to trouble about her so 
much, and have her down at Ashlands as you do. 
I often wonder what you find in her : but it's DUTY 
with you, I suppose, as usual," said Sylvia, laughing. 

"She is a dear little thing," returned Rachel, 
warmly ; " and there is a geat deal more in her than 
people give her credit for. I only wish I could have 
her oftener ; but I'm sure Miss Fenton does not love 
me ; she always tries to prevent her coming." 

" Does she ? Well I will speak to her about keep- 
ing her in, if I think of it," returned Sylvia. But 
she never did. And yet she made no difference in 
the way she dressed Lilian, or in the expenses she 
incurred for her : there was only an absence of that 
motherly tenderness and those nameless little en- 
dearments that make up the sunshine of a child's 
life, and the lack of which in childhood invariably 
tells on after years. Who has not seen the difference 
between those who have been brought up under 
a watchful eye and tender love, and those who 
have been left to the care of strangers. A casual 
observer might not discern the difference, but 
there is often in the latter an absence of real 
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feeling, — a lack of sympathy, a hardness and cold- 
ness of heart that is easily traceable to its source. 
Oh, that mothers, who in the hurry and whirl of gay 
life ^e tempted to leave to hirelings the guiding of 
those precious little ones whom it ought to be their 
highest privilege to train for heaven, would re- 
member their responsibilities, would reflect some- 
times that however their children may succeed in 
life, however brilliant the earthly future may be to 
which their hand has guided them, there is an 
eternity before each one of them ; and who, like a 
mother, can draw their childish hearts, their simple 
love to Him who alone can secure their entrance 
into life everlasting ? " 

Strange as it may seem, Lilian was devoted to her 
beautiful mother ; but it was a shy sort of homage ; 
a worship from a distance : yet every look or word 
bestowed upon her was treasured in the depths of 
her sore little heart, in a way little dreamed of by 
others. She saw little of her father: he was so 
constantly occupied; and her natural shyness pre- 
vented her ever appearing to advantage before him. 

Harold was a fine, noble-hearted boy, and always 
stood up for Lilian. He defended her from many 
an attack in the nursery, and sometimes expressed 
his opinion pretty freely to Miss Fenton herself. 
Lily's devotion to him was simply idolatrous. She 
never seemed to remember how from his infancy he 
had been preferred before her ; but, on the contrary, 
shared as fully as any one in the house the pride and 
love with which he was regarded. If she could be 
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with him, helping him with his lessons, working for 
him, or sharing his sports, she was perfectly happy. 
Lily had learned from Bachel the same " sweet story 
of old" that had so lightened little Lizzie Elton's 
life, and her young heart had early been given to 
the loving Saviour, who is indeed "the children's 
Friend." She yearned over her darling brother, and 
longed for him to share her joy. Almost every 
evening after he was in bed she would creep into his 
room and read him a few verses, or repeat some 
simple hymn that Rachel had taught her ; for, alas, 
Sylvia was far too much " occupied," as she would 
have said to attend to these things herself: "while 
the children were so young it could not signify, and 
the nurses could see to all that was needful in that 
way." 

Master Harold, who was an imperious young gen- 
tleman, often refused utterly to go to sleep unless he 
might have Lily to read to him. If anyone could 
only have heard what passed between the two ! But 
how little anyone thought then how those childish 
ministrations would be looked back upon some day ! 

" I can't think what made you so patient to-day, 
Lily," he exclaimed one evening when they were 
thus alone together, "when Miss Fenton was so 
cross with you about that ink that was spilt ; and she 
knew it wasn't your fault, because Maude ran against 
you. Nasty cross thing : I hate her ! " 

"Oh, hush, Harold dear," said Lily; "you mustn't 
say that When people are unkind to us, then is 
just the time we must try and be patient, and not 
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answer again. Do you remember that hymn we 
learnt last : " Jesus loves me, \his I know " ? 

"Yes, I remember. I said it in bed last night, 
and did not forget a word." 

" I'm so glad 1 Well, I keep always thinking of 
that, and it seems to make everything easier. You 
love Him, too, don't you, Harold ? " 

How anxiously she waited for the answer ! 

" Yes, I do," was the boy's prompt reply. " I like 
to hear stories about Jesus more than any others. 
When I'm a man I mean to be one of His soldiers." 

" You need not wait till you are a man for that : 
Jesus has a great many little soldiers in His army." 

"Then I will try and be a soldier now, — as you 
are, Lily ; " and kissing her for good night, he was 
asleep in two minutes. 

And how earnestly Lily asked in her simple prayers 
that evening that her beloved little brother might 
fulfil the promise he had made, and be a true follower 
of the Saviour she loved so well. 

One day Eachel was witness to a little scene that 
opened her eyes, more than had ever been the case 
before. 

She met Lily taking a solitary walk with Jane, as 
the others had been taken for a drive, and Miss 
Fenton had not felt inclined to go out that afternoon. 
The child ran delightedly to meet her, and Bachel 
said, " I have just seen such beautiful forget-me-nots, 
Lily, by the brook : should you like to turn back 
with me and help gather some ? " 

"Oh, I should, indeed!" exclaimed Lily: "and 
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perhaps Mamma will like some. She always wears 
flowers in her hair in an evening : do you think she 
would wear some if I took them ? " 

"IVe no doubt she would: blue is her favourite 
colour. Come along." 

So they went down beside the little stream and 
gathered quantities of the really beautiful flowers. 
When they reached the house, Lily said eagerly, 
" May I come into the drawing-room now and give 
them to Manama, if she is there ? " 

Rachel assented, of course, and took her in. Sylvia 
was lying on the sofa reading a novel. 

" What are you coming in here for, Lilian ? " she 
said rather sharply. " You know you ought to go 
straight upstairs when you come in." 

" Oh, Mamma, look what beautiful flowers I have 
brought you," said Lily, eagerly. Aunt Rachel said 
blue was your favourite colour, so I thought you 
might wear them in your hair to-night." 

" Nonsense, child ! I could not wear weeds like 
those: run with them up into the nursery. Look, 
you've dropped one already on the floor." 

Rachel saw the colour mount into the little face, 
and the starting tears, as she stooped to pick up her 
flower ; but she said nothing, only crept quietly from 
the room. 

" Oh, Sylvia ! " she exclaimed, involuntarily : ** how 
could you ? The poor child had been so busy gather- 
ing them, and thought you would be so pleased." 

Sylvia laughed. " Did she ? Oh, well, she will be 
just as happy with them upstairs. She can put 
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some in my room if she likes, if I think of it, when I 
go to dress for dinner." 

And yet Sylvia was not really hard-hearted, only 
indolent and self-indulgent, and also sadly indiflferent 
where Lilian was concerned. The whole matter 
passed from her mind before she went upstairs ; but 
Lily did not forget. The forget-me-nots had tears 
shed over them that no one ever saw, and for long 
afterwards she never even saw one without thinking 
of her keen disappointment. 

How little the mother guessed what was before 
her, nor how she would feel towards Lily before 
many months had passed away. 

It happened one day that Harold was amusing 
himself in the drawing-room with his bricks, alone 
with Sylvia. It was getting time for him to be going 
out with the others, when he suddenly exclaimed, 
** Mamma, I wish you would let me stay in with you 
to-day : I'm so busy with my lighthouse, and I want 
to finish it." 

" Do you, my boy," said Sylvia fondly : " why there 
is Jane come for you," as a knock was heard at the 
door. " Jane," she continued, " Master Harold wants 
to finish his play now, so tell Mrs. Payne she need 
not wait for him. I will take him out with me 
presently." 

Jane withdrew, and Harold was soon absorbed 
again with his building. When it was finished, he 
got a small painted wooden boat, and drew it past 
the imaginary lighthouse, pretending it was going 
to be wrecked; and the thought struck him, how 
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well the boat would look sailing on real water! 
But at that moment visitors were announced. There 
was the usual bustle on such occasions ; and Sylvia, 
afber showing off her boy, was soon so occupied as 
to forget what he was doing. When they were gone, 
she looked round for him ; but he was gone. 

" Poor child," she thought to herself: " he got tired 
of waiting for me, so he must have run to the 
nursery to get ready ! " 

She opened the door, and called him ; but there was 
no answer. She went out through the conservatory, 
and on to the lawn, and called, " Harold, Harold ! " 
but no little voice replied. Just then Mr. Hesketh 
himself came up the garden. 

" Have you seen Harold anywhere, Walter ? " she 
asked, hardly yet beginning to feel uneasy. "He 
was with me in the drawing-room, and some people 
came to call, and he slipped away, I suppose ; for I 
can't find him." 

" No : I have seen nothing of him. 1*11 ask the 
gardeners." 

But no one had seen him. The door from one of 
the kitchen gardens into the stable yard stood open : 
he was very fond of looking at the horses ; perhaps 
he had run there. But none of the stable-men had 
seen anything of him. As they were turning back, 
Sylvia's eye caught something that made her heart 
stand still. — ^There, on the deep dark water of a 
pond, outside the stables, was floating a toy boat; 
and she knew the last time she had seen Harold it 
was in his hand 
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" Oh, look, Walter — look ! " she gasped. " Surely 
— surely he can't have come down here ! I didn't 
even know there was a pond here before." 

Mr. Hesketh rushed to the bank. A knife and a 
piece of string lay there ; but that was all : nothing 
more was to be seen. He raised his voice and 
shouted loudly, and half-a-dozen men were on the 
spot directly. 

" Go in, my darling," he said to Sylvia : " this is 
not the place for you. I will come as soon as ever 
I can." 

His heart was sick with a vague dread, and he 
ordered the pond to be dragged immediately. Sylvia 
seemed utterly powerless: she stood rooted to the 
spot. He had almost by force to take her away at 
last The nurses and children were just coming in 
from their walk as they reached the house. Ethel 
and Maude ran to meet them ; but stopped at 
Sylvia's white face and speechless agony. The 
news spread through the house at once; and as 
Mr. Hesketh flew back to the pond, nearly every 
servant in the house followed him. And in less 
than half-an-hour, — How shall I tell it ? — they 
brought back to the stricken home, dripping and 
lifeless, the beautiful laughing boy, who had run out 
in such buoyant health and spirits one short hour 
before. But here we must draw a veil No words 
can paint the mother's anguish, nor the silent agony 
of the father's heart, as they knelt together beside 
him. Yet a smile was on the childish brow, and the 
lovely features seemed sculptured in marble as he 
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lay there in his last long sleep. A doctor had been 
sent for at once, and came quickly ; but there never 
was a shadow of hope: all he could do was to 
administer restoratives to Sylvia, and try to calm 
her agitation. John had heard the report, and 
hurried up. 

" My poor darling ! " was his first exclamation, as 
he took her in his arms. " God help you now." 

And his tears mingled with hers, as he held her 
in a close embrace. Bachel soon came too. But 
what could anyone do ? Such grief is sacred ; and 
though sympathy is sweet, no human help can avail. 
When several hours had passed, and John was 
obliged to leave, Rachel lingered on ; she felt as if 
she could not tear herself away. No one had 
thought of Lily; and yet the little heart was well 
nigh crushed. Bachel found her at last kneeling 
by her little bed in such grief as childhood seldom 
knows. 

"Oh, aunt Bachel," she sobbed, "I can't believe 
it is true ! Surely it can't be. God has not really 
taken him away, has He ? " 

" Yes, my darling. And that is how we must try 
to look at it. Though we call it an accident, it was 
really just what God had appointed. Nothing can 
happen without Him, you know." 

, " Well, I am sure he has gone to Jesus," whispered 
Lily, as she laid her head down on Bachel's shoulder. 
" He did love Him, I know." 

"How do you know that, my child? I am very 
thankful to hear it." 
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And then, in low tones, Lily told how she had 
tried, in her little way, to lead her darling to the 
Saviour ; and of those quiet times that no one besides 
knew, the very mention of which seemed almost now 
to overwhelm her. 

Bachel pressed her close as she listened, and 
blessed God for the way He had led these little 
ones to Himself. 

Long after all the others were asleep that nighty 
Lily was sobbing as if her little heart would break. 
She felt as if no one could understand what she 
had lost ; for Harold had been her all, — more to her 
than anyone else in the world. Oh, what would the 
future be without him ! 

Day after day Sylvia lay in a darkened room. In 
vain Bachel tried to soothe her: there was bitter 
self-reproach mingling with her unutterable grief. 

" Oh, if I had only thought more ! " she moaned 
one day. " If I had only talked to him as I ought T 
But I never thought of his being taken from me : I 
thought there would be time enough for that. I 
never taught him of the Saviour as you have taught 
Lily, Bachel. Oh, what shall I do ? " 

Bachel knew not how to reply; but a sudden 
thought struck her : she went silently from the room. 

A few minutes after a little hand stole into Sylvia's 
as she lay weeping still. 

"Oh, dear, Mamma, don't cry so: please don't! 
I know Harold is happy now : I am sure of it." 

Sylvia raised her head and saw Lily kneeling 
beside her with streaming tears. 
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" What do you meaji ? " she asked^ eagerly. " How 
do you know ? " 

" Oh, Mamma, I used to go to him nearly every 
night, and we used to read and say our prayers 
together and learn hymns ; and he told me he loved 
Jesus, and meant to be one of His little soldiers; 
and he was always so kind to me/' But the last 
words were too* much for her — she utterly broke 
down, and sobbed bitterly. 

" My poor child," said Sylvia, taking Lily into her 
arms as she had never done before : " I Itnow what 
you mean. God bless you for having done that for 
my darling which I ought to have done myself! 
Tell me all you can now, — every word." 

How Lily's little heart thrilled at her mother's 
tenderness ; and then in her childish simplicity she 
told all unconsciously the tale of her devotion to 
him, and showed in fact that she, and as it seemed, 
she alone, had been the means of leading him to the 
Saviour's feet Prom that day it seemed as if Sylvia 
could not bear Lily out of her sight. She was never 
weary of hearing over and over again every word 
that she could remember of the talks they had had 
together, for Sylvia, notwithstanding her apparent 
thoughtlessness, had had early serious impressions, 
like most of us, and she knew in her heart of hearts 
that there was nothing here that could really compare 
in importance with those eternal mysteries that are 
before us all. 

When she recovered suflSciently to go out driving 
again, Lily was always nestling beside her, her little 
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hand fast in hers : her greatest joy being to try and 
comfort her mother. And day by day she grew 
dearer to her, — a sort of link with that fair spirit 
that was safe for ever now ! 

Sylvia was never the same after this. By degrees 
she recovered her health, but never quite her former 
buoyant spirits; and though in after days another 
son was bom to her, fair and beautiful like herself, 
he never took the place in her heart that was for 
ever held by her noble, fearless, dark-eyed boy. And 
so days and years passed on. 

Mrs. Longford scarcely ever left her room now, 
and Rachel was her unwearied nurse : her stay and 
comfort; and Susie grew up beside them the sun- 
shine of their lives. Dick left school and went to 
Sandhurst. Eustace married early and secured a 
Government appointipaent in India : so the home life 
was a very quiet one. 

The first break that occurred happened in this 
wise: one day Susie came back from a few days 
stay at the Yicarage : she seemed rather silent Bachel 
fancied, all the evening ; but when tea was over, and 
there were no more interruptions to be feared, she 
came close to Bachel, as she sat at work on the sofa, 
and leaning her sunny head on her bosom she whis- 
pered a little secret in her ear. 

Bachel started : it seemed as if a shot had passed 
through her heart, for never till now had she realized 
that Susie was no longer a child. She had been 
more than a mother to her, — ^her very heart-strings 
had entwined themselves round this young sister in 
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a way she had hardly suspected till the wrench came. 
But she roused herself: once more she was to listen 
to a tale of joy and hope in which she had no share. 

" Tell me all about it, my darling," she said fondly. 
" But I am so surprised, I never dreamed of such a 
thing : how was it all ? " 

And then, as well as she could, Susie told her 
•story. It seemed that while she was staying at the 
Vicarage, Mrs. Seymour's brother came down unex- 
pectedly from London, where he had been on business 
for several days, concerning a property that he had 
just come into in the neighbourhood of the English 
Lakes. He came, he saw and (was) conquered. It 
was literally a case of love at first sight But Susie 
would give him no decided answer till she had seen 
Rachel, though it was pretty evident that her heart 
had been likewise taken by storm. 

While they were talking who should come up to 
Ashlands but John and Zaida. 

" Oh, here is John ! " exclaimed Susie. " Let me 
run, Rachie, let me run : you must tell him." And 
before she could stop her she had flown away. 

" Well, old girl," said John, kissing her, " all alone 
still ? Has that naughty child Susie not come back 

yet?" 

** Yes," said Rachel, dashing away the tears that 
had gathered into her eyes and which she hoped no 
one would notice. "Yes: she was 'here just now, 
but she rushed away when she saw you coming. She 
has something to tell you, John," she added trying 
to smile. 
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" Something to tell me," he repeated ; " is anything 
the matter ? " 

He looked so grave that Zaida burst out laughing. 

" Oh, you dear solemn old thing 1 " she exclaimed ; 
what do you suppose could be the matter. I guessed 
in a moment what Bachie meant." 

But John, like Eachel, had so long looked upon 
Susie as a mere child, tliat when at last he under- 
stood the facts of the case, he was almost as much 
taken by surprise as she had been. 

" Fancy the little monkey beginning this sort of 
thing ! " he remarked. " I really thought we were 
safe about her for the present." 

" She is past seventeen," said Rachel ; " but some- 
how I have never realized it." 

" She's a darling ! " exclaimed Zaida, impulsively. 
" What a sweet little wife she will make. But what 
in the world the children will do without her I can- 
not think 1 Johnnie calls her ' Tooney,' in the most 
impertinent way; and as for Minnie and Claude, 
they will be in despair." 

John laughed. " She is a dear little soul, certainly : 
we shall all miss her dreadfully." 

But those words were just too much for Rachel, 
and she burst into tears. 

John sat down beside her, immediately, and put 
his arm round her. 

" Poor old Rachie," he said, fondly : " it is sad for 
you. You are the one to be thought of after all" 

Zaida came and knelt beside her and took her 
hand. 
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" Don't cry, Rachie, dear," she said, with the tears 
in her own eyes. " You must come down to us every 
day, and I will come as often as ever I can ; and you 
know how the chicks delight in being here." 

Rachel kissed her gratefully, and tried her best to 
recover herself; and at last she raised her head with 
a smile and said, " Call Susie, John, before you go : 
she must tell you herself." 

He opened the door and called her, and in a few 
moments she appeared ; but how shall I describe her 
dainty shyness, her blushes, her hesitation ! 

John was very gentle with her, and at last was 
satisfied that Mr. Cameron was, as far as could 
possibly be known, all that could be desired. 

" He said he would come and see you to-morrow, 
John," she said at last, " if you would let him." 

" Of course I must see him," replied John, in his 
business-like manner : "when shall yov, be seeing him 
again, I should like to know." 

" He said he would come this evening," said Susie, 
blushing furiously ; " but I don't know that he will" 

" Indeed," he replied, laughing : well, we must go 
now. Good night, you naughty child," he added, 
kissing her fondly : "have you told the mother yet ? " 

" Not yet ; but I will," she replied, clinging to him 
as she added in a whisper, " perhaps you will meet 
him as you go down." 

And this in fact they did. John introduced him- 
self, and they had a long talk, which ended in John 
giving' his fiill consent, and Mr. Cameron walked on 
to ABhlands in a very exalted state of mind indeed ! 
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A pretty wedding took place in due time, and 
"Susie went to her beautiful home among the lakes, 
followed by the hearty good wishes and loving bene- 
dictions of aU who had known her. 

Not very long after this Mrs. Longford suddenly 
became worse, and quietly passed away in Rachel's 
arms; and now, indeed, her home was desolate, and 
she felt " alone ! " 

John and Zaida offered her a home with them 
immediately. Miss Grey wrote to ask her to share 
hers; but Rachel, with warm appreciation of their 
kindness, wisely declined both. She could not make 
up her mind to leave the place where she had lived 
so long, and where she had so many ties, even to be 
with her beloved friend, and in this she judged 
rightly. She settled down in two pretty rooms very 
near the Vicarage, and so far from her life being a 
solitary one, Rachel Longford is one of the brightest, 
happiest, busiest women I know. She always says 
instead of one she has four homes ; for at HaJl, Manor, 
and Vicarage, she is equally welcome, not to speak of 
the long visits she pays to her dear Miss Grey. 

She is "Aunt Rachel" to all the children, the 
loving sharer of all their little joys and sorrows, and 
no plan for a joyful gathering is complete without her. 
In times of sickness or sorrow she is always the first 
to be sent for: the tender sympathizing heart has 
comfort and help for aU, and in village homes her 
name is beloved above all others. 

It is true she has her solitary hours and her heart- 
musings: often however broken in upon by the 

X 
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pattering of little feet^ for the children know they 
are always welcome to her ! it is true that she has 
never been asked to share the path of life with 
another in the way that once seemed to her so attrac- 
tive; but it is also true that she bravely faces her 
iA)rk in life, lovingly traces a Father's hand in the 
minutest circumstance of her earthly lot, and finds 
her greatest joy in carrying to the Master's feet all 
that she tries to do for Him, all her efforts to lure 
other souls into the ways of peace. Joy with which 
the world cannot intermeddle fills her heart, and 
makes her feel, as she often says, "I would not 
change places now with anyone else in the world ! " 
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Guy Bryan, M.A., late Incumbent of Leavenheath, Suffolk. 
Pcap Svo., doth limp, 2s. 



WILLIAM HUNT AUD COMFANT, 



Trust in Trial ; 



or, liBBflOM of Feaee in the School of AfEUction. MeditatioDB, 
with Prayen and HynmB for the Sick and Suffering. By the 
Bey. W. O. Partxm, BJL., Bector of Kingston-on-Sea. Fourth 
edition. Large type. Fcap 8vo. doth. Is. 6d. ; extra doth, 2b. 

BY THS SAME AUTHOB. 

Hymn Book for the Sick. 

ibilaigetype, with texts of Scripture. limp doth. Is. ; paper, 6d. 

Songs in Suffering. 

or, the Voice of Trust and Ftaise in Sickness and Sorrow. Hymns 
for the Season of Affliction. Collected and arranged. With 
Original Hymns. 8s. 

The Building or the Scaffolding. 

By Two Naval OS&aen. Demy 8vo., Is. 

Track of the Light ; 

or, Christ's Footsteps Followed. By the Bev. J. George Bullock, 
M.A. t Bector of St. Bunwald's, Colcliester. doth, 2b. 

Harold and Lily ; 

or, the Birthdays. A little Tale for little Children. By Mrs. 
W. S. Burton, with Engravings by Dalsiel. Square 16mo, extra 
doth, Is. 

The Catechism of the Church of England Explained 

and Illustrated. By a Country Clergyman. F'cap 8yo., limp 
doth, Is. 

The Christian Navvy's Home ; 

or, the Story of Jabez Lucas, a Patient of the Brompton Hosptal. 
18mo., glazed doth, 6d. 



PATESNOSTBB BOW. 



The Churchman Armed. 

A Goone of LeotoreB on the DistixictiTe Rpoteet a at Prindples of 
the Ghurch of England. Post 8vo., dotli, berelled boardB, 4s. 6d. 

BT THS TOLLOWnrO AUTHOlUi: 



Ber. Hu^ Stowell, M.A. 
Ber. W. Fremantle, M.A. 
Bev. W. Gadman, MA. 
Bey. •£. Bayley, 11 A. 



Bev. J. C. Miller. D D. 
Bey. T. B. Birks, M A- 
Bey. E. Garbett, M.A. 
Bey. J. Bardaley, MA. 



Church Defence. 

By a Dxasenting Minister. 

Fart I.* A Plea Ibr Ghnroh Defence. 
Part n. The liberationists Unmasked. 

By the Bey. Bobert Christiaon, late Dissenting Minister at Orrell, 
near Wigan. Fcap 8yo., 106 pp., doth, Is. 

Civilized Christianity. 

NOThy the Anthor of "The Eight at Dame Emopa's School." 
Grown 8yo., extra doth, 2b. 



Converse with God, for Every Day in the Year. 

Selected flttm Holy Scriptore. Second Edition. Sqnaxe 18mo., 
limp doth, Is. 

The Confessions of an Old Almsgiver ; 

or, Three Gheers from the Ghaxity Organization Sodety. Small 
8yo., extra doth, 8b. 6d. 

The Pilgrim with the Ancient Book, 

and other Sacred Poems. By M. K. Goombes. Grown 6vo., doth, 
beydled boards, 48. 6d. 



wiLUAM Huirr Am) coxPAirr, 



The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 

With Soriptare Prooib, and QneetiaiiB with Answen. By the Bey. 
J. F. T. Gnunptoa, A.B , Bector of Aughrim. Second Edition. 
Enlaiged, doth limp, 1b. 6d. 

Holly and Ivy. 

The Story of a Winter Bird's Nest By Miss Davies, Editor of 
" Erin's Hope," etc. Square 18ino. , extra doth, 2b. 

Do You Mean what You Say? 

A Question for those who Pray " Thy will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven." On the N^leot of Family Erayer. By the writer 
of " The Three Houses," etc. With fonr ftaU-page Engraviags. 
Extra doth. Is. 

Early Promise. 

Second Edition, revised aud enlarged. Crown 8vo. , extra doth, 48. 

The Golden Diary of Heart Converse with Jesus 

in the Book of Psalms. Arranged in Fifty-two Meditations, ton 
eadi Sunday in the Year. By the Bev. Dr. Edersheim. Square 
16mo., extra binding, 8b. 6d. 

EJaculatory Prayer and Praise (in Verse.) 

Sdected £rom various Poets. By Christianus. Cloth extra, is. 

Thoughts in Verse on Sacred Subjects, 

with Miscdlaneous Poems written in early years. By the late 
Miss Elliott. Sec(md Editi(m. 8vo., extra doth, 48. 

Confirmation Hymns. 

Hymns for the Season of Gonflrmati(m. By the late Bev. J. G. 
Ftiithftil, M.A. Crown 8vo., glased cover. Is.; doth extra. Is. 6d. 



fatebnostek' bow. 



Lay Preaching. 

ADivixidy-appomtedpartof GhiistianMixiistry. ByJohnPnxoell 
EttBgerald, M^ Grown 8vo., extra doth, 8b. 

The Faithful Witness : 

Being IbQ>o8itoi7 Lectures on the EpistleB to the Seven GhnroheB 
of Asia. By B. W. Forrest, M.A., Yioar of St Judo's, South 
Kensington. CSrown 8vo., doth, Os. 

Perfectionism. 

Being a Beview of " Holiness through Fbith," etc., by B. Feazsall 
Smith. By the Bev. George Townshend Fox, M jL , Yioar of St 
Nidiolas, Durham. Fcap 8vo., limp doth, Is. 6d.; paper cover. Is. 

Support under Suflfering ; 

or, Letters to a Young Bdative, with a short Sketch of her Life. 
By the late Bey. Thomas Furlong, M. A. Is. 4d. 

Voices of the Church of England against Modem 

SaoerdotalisuL Being a Tiifannal of Authorities on the Kature of 
the Lord's Supper and the Christian Ministry. Sdeoted and 
arranged, with an Introduction by the Bev. Edward Garbett, M. A., 
Yioar of Christ Church, Surbiton, and Chaplain to the Bight Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftsbury. Demy 8vo., doth, 8b. 

The Obligations of Truth in Religious Controversy. 

A Critical Ezaminati(Mi of a Pamphlet entitled *' ConfiBssian as 
Taught by the Churdi of England." By the Bey. Edward Ctarbett, 
M. A. Demy 8vo. , doth, 2s. 6d. 

The Golden Chain of Praise. 

Hymns by Thomas H. Gill, Author of " The Papal Drama,** etc 
Grown 8vt>., extra doth, gilt edges, 6s. 

T 



WILLIAM irtJNT AND COMPAlTr, 



The Anatomy of Scepticism. 

An Examination into the Causes of Modem UnbeUeC. By R. B. 
Girdlestone, M.A., Chzist Chnxch Oxon. Post Qvo., Is. 6d.; doth, 
as. 

Three Sermons ; 

on Bites and Ceremonies, a Harvest Sermon, the Work of an 
Evangelist By the Bev. A. B. Godson, SLA., Incmnbeat of All 
Saints, Gordon Square, London. Fcap 8vo., doth limp, Is. 6d. 

Lost in the Captain. 

A True Tale. By the Bev. A. B. Godson, M.A. limp doth, Is. 

Reminiscences of a Clergyman during a Ministry 

of Forty Years in a Country Parish. By the Bev. Bobeit Grant, 
B.C.L., Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, and Vioar of Bradfioid 
Abbas. Small 8vo. , doth, 28. 6d. 

The Rock, 

and other short Leotmres on Passages of Holy Soiiptiire. By Mis 
Hasell (Dalemain), Author of " Saturday Afternoons," etc. Foap 
8vo., doth, 2s.; doth extra, red edges, 28. 6d. 

Christianity and its Evidences, 

as Illustrated in the Conversion of Ardeshir. With copioas Notes 
and l^trodudion by tiie Editor, William Enight, MA., Beetor oi 
High Ham, Somerset, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Post 8va , with Map. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 



The Ladder ; 

or. Steps unto Heaven. A Week's Prayer in short words and large 
type, based upon the Lord's Prayer. Fcap 8vo. , limp doth, 6d. 
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Wayside Wisdom for Wayfarers ; 

or, Voioes from Siknt Teaohen. By the Author of ** Hymna for 
the Household of Faith." With Ihtroducstion by Mm. BeweU. 
8a. 6d. 

Sunshine and Shadow. 

FMmfl by Jeunette ThreUUl. With Ihtroducstion by the Lord 
Bishop of Unooln. Small post 8vo. Ss. 

Station Amusements in New Zealand 

By Lady Barker. Author of " Station Liib in New Zealand." 
With Map and EngzaTings. Third edition. Grown 8?o. 8b. 6d. 

A Message. 

An Arrow from a Bow drawn at a venture. Large ^^^pe. Post 
8?o. limp doth, Is. ; paper cover, 8d. 

Biographical Sketches of Ancient Irish Saints and 

other Missionaxies. By the Bey. Herbert M'Langhlin, M.A. 
Grown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Irish Priests and English Landlords. 

By the late Ber. George Brittaine, M.A., Beotor of TrflftftTnfnft«v. 
Co. Longford. A new edition, revised and oorreoted by the Bev. 
Henry Seddall, B.A., Beotor of Dunany, Go. Louth; author of 
"Historical Sketches of Bomanism," "Malta, Fast and Present," 
etc. With EngraviDgs. 8s. 6d. 



A Breeze from the Great Salt Lake ; 

or, New Zealand to New York by the New MaO Bonte. By J. E. 
ODivant, M JL., Ozon ; TransUtor of " The Court of Mexico/' by 
GountessFanlaEoUonitB, Vienna, 1867. Grown 8vo., doth. 4b. Od. 
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BY THE REV. J. d RYLE, MJi., 

Hbnonxry Canon of Norwidi ; 
Vicar of Stradbroket and Sural Dean of Hoxne, Suffolk. 

Knots Untied. 

Being Plain Statements on Dispated Points in Religion from iha 
Stand-point of an Evan^r^cal Ghnichman. Large Post 8va 
fiOOpp. Fourth Enlarged Edition. Extra doth, 78. 6d. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

• 

" This volume consists of nineteen papers on subjects which are 
matters of dispute among English Churchmen in the present day* 
systematically arranged. A moment's glance at the table of contents 
will show that there is hardly any point of theological controversy 
belonging to this era which is not discussed, with more or less Ail- 
ness, in these i)apers. 

" The doctrinal tone of the volume will be foxmd distinctly and 
decidedly ' Evangelical.' I avow that, without hesitation, at the out- 
set. The opinions expressed and advocated about the matters dis- 
cussed, are those of an Evangelical Churchman. They are the only 
opinions which I can find in Holy Scripture, in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, in the Prayer-book fedrly interpreted, in the works of the 
Reformers, or the writings of pre-Garoline diil^es. 

" The object of sending forth this volume is to meet the wants of 
those who may wish to see theological questions fully discussed and 
examined from an " Evangelical" standpoint, and complain that they 
cannot find a book that does this. To them I offer this volume, and 
respectfully invite attention to its contents. If it does nothing else, 
X hope it may convince some readers that in the controversies of this 
day the reasonings and arguments are not all on one side. 

Old Paths. 

Being Plain Statements on some of the weightier matters of 
Ghristiamty from the Stand-point of an Evangelical Churchman. 
(A companion volume to "Knots Untied.") Large PostSvo. 
Extra doth, 7s. 6d. 
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Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. 

Designed for Family and Private Beading, vith the Text com- 
plete, and copious Notes. 

St. Matthbw. Extra doth. 68. 

St. Mask. Unifbrm with the above. 6s. 

St. Lukb. Vol. I. Ss. 6d. 

St. Luke. Vol n. 78. 

St. John. VoLI. 68. 6d. 

St. John. Vol. n. 68. 6d. 

St. John. Vol. m. 8s. 

This work is also kept in half MoroccOy at an excess of Ss. per volume. In 
extra half Morocco binding, at Sir. Qd. ; or whole Turkey Morocco, Qs. 6d, 
per volume. Also in extra bindings, for presentation. 

Holiness, 

and other Kindred Subjects. With a F^reface for the Times. 
Third edition. Small 8vo., extra doth, 8s. 6d. 

Bible Inspiration: 

its Beality and Nature. Second edition. With Copious Notes 
Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

Assurance. 

(2 Tim. iv. 6, 7, 8. ) With Notes and Extracts from Writers of the 
17th century. Seventh edition, enlarged, doth, Is. 

Bishops and Clergy of Other Days. 

With an Introduction on the Beal Merits of the Beformers and 
Puritans. Crown 8vo., extra doth, 4s. 

Church Reform. 

Being Papers on the Subject, with AiU Notes and Introduction. 
Grown 8vo. Extra doth, limp, 2s. 6d. 



WILLIAIC HUNT AND COMPANY, 



Coming Events and Present Duties. 

Being IdSBoeUaneons Bennons and AddreBsee on Prophetioal 
Subjects ; ananged, leviaed, and ooxrected. Grown 8to.' Sb. 6d. 

Home Truths. 

ft 

A le-iflBae of the IfljooellaneonB Writings of the Ber. Canon Byle, 
M.A., revised and adapted to this work. Complete in Fbur vols. 
Extra doth, red edges, 18b* 

Home Truths. 

Being the IGsoellaneoas Writings revised and corrected especially 
for this work. Sixth edition. Fcap 8vo., extra cloth, lettered. 
Eight Seriies. Eadi illustrated with a Frontispiece and Vignette 
Title. Each volume, 8b. 6d. 
The same in sets only, eig^t yds., extra cloth, gilt edges, 2Ss. 

Hymns for the Church on Earth. 

By the 3Etey. J. C. Byle, M.A. An entirely New and Enlarged 
Editi(m of 400 Hymns. In various doth bindings, 4s. 6d., Ss., and 
in Morocco, lOs. 

Hymns for the Church on Earth. 

Being 800 Hymns, for the most part of Modem date. Sdeoted 
and arranged by the Bey. J. C. Byle, M.A. In larffe type. 
Tenth edition. 

In »maU 800., hlade eUOh, red edges, 4s.; limp cloth, for invaUda, 4»»; 
blaek antique, 4«. 6d.; violet and extra doth antique, gHU edges, 6f. ; 
Turkey Morocco, IO9. 6(f . Russia and other bindings, for presentatUm, 



The Additional H3rmn-Book. 

Being Three Hundred Hymns for Public Worship, most of them 
not to be found in the Collections commonly used. limp doth, 
6d. : extra doth, thin boards, 9d. ; doth boards. Is. 



FAT1BB170STEB BOW. 



Spiritual Songs. 

OoloflB. iii. 6. Being One Hmdred Hymns, not to be fomid in 
the hymn books most commonly used. Selected by the Bey. 
J. C. Byle, M.A. Fifteenth enhurged edition. Series L, glased 
wrapper, 8d. ; doth, Is. Series n., glased wrapper. Is. ; limp 
doth. Is. 4d. 



The Two Bears, 



And other Sermons for Children. With BlnstrationB by Balxiel. 
doth. Is. 6d. 



Poap 6vo., 68pp., 



Young Men Exhorted. 

An Address to Yocmg Men. Tenth Edition, 
doth extra, Is. ; tinted wrapper, 6d. 



AdOaUedLiat <ifattt3^ Works of the Me», J, O, Byle stay he oMaJMd on 

appUeation to the RMUken, 
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BY THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

The Way of Peace ; 

or, the Teadiing of S urlpiure concerning Justification, Sanctifloap 
tion, and Assurance. In Sermons, preadied before the Uniyenity 
of Oxford. Fouifh edition. Grown 8?o. 4s. 6d. 

Words of Eternal Life ; 

or, the Fbrst Principles of the Doctrine of Christ: set forth in 
Eighteen Sermons. Crown 8vo., doth. 7s. 

New Testament Millennaiianism; 

or, the Kingdom and Coming of Christ, as taught by Himsdf and 
His Apostles. 640 pp. Crown 8vo., extra doth. 10s. 
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BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., 

Vicar of 8t, Marlins, Waiverhamptan. 

Day by Day ; 

or, Ck)imsds to Ghiistaans on the Deta&B of Erery-day life. 
With Introdaction by the late Bev. T. Yores, Vicar of St. Mary's, 
HastizigB. Ninth Edition. Fcap 8vo., doth, red edges, 8fl. ; 
antique, gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 

Cheap Edition, unifozm -with " Not Yonx Own." Is. 6d. 

Steps Across ; 

or, Guidance and Help to the Anzions and Doubtfbl. A 
Companion Volume to "Day by Bay." Second Edition. Fcap 
8vo. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. Extra, gilt edges, Ss. 

Beneath the Cross. 

Comisels, Meditations, and Prayers for Commnnicants. Third 
Edition. 18mo., limp doth. Is. ; extra doth. Is. 6d. ; Morocco, 
2b. 6d. Designed as a Companion to the Lord's Table. 

Before His Footstool. 

Family Fmyers for One Month, with Prayers fbr Spedal OocasionB, 
the Frindpal Festivals, and l^trodnotion. Second Editum. Fcap 
8vo, large type. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; extra binding, 8s. 



" Not Your Own : " 

or, ComiBds to Yonng Christians. Especially designed for the 
Season of Confirmation, or first Communion. Twdfth Edition. 
18mo, doth limp. Is. ; extra binding. Is. 6d. 
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Safe and Happy. 

Words of Help and Enoouragement to Young Women, with 
Prayers for Daily nse. TJnifoim with " Not Tour Own," ete. 
Seventh edition. Limp doth, Is. Extra doth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Home Sundays ; 

or, Hdp and Consolation firom the Sanctuary. Second Edition, 
doth extra« Ss.; bevdled, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 



Welcome Home! 

or,* Plain Teachings from the Story of the Prodigal. Seoond 
Edition. 126 pp., femcy doth, 6d. ; extra doth, 8d. 

The Wrong Train ; 

or, Common Mistakes in Beligion. A Series of Short Beadings, 
in very large type. Fcap 8to, doth boards, Is. 6d; printed 
cover, Is. 
Also, as a series of large Tracts, for distribution, in packets, 8d. 

Little Foes, 

and How to Eight them. Extra doth, Is. 6d. 

The Home of Bethany. 

or, Christ Beyealed as the Teacher and Comforter of His people, 
limp doth. Is. Extra doth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 



Zionward. 

Hdp on the Way to the Better Land. 
Yonr Own." Extra doth. Is. 6d. 



Uniform with "Not 
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OakOoguea qf the Sev. G, SVEBABiys SmaU Books and IVaeta on 

application to the Publishers. 




BY THE REV. SAMUEL GARRATT, M.A., 

Viear of St, MarfforefSf Ipatoieh, 

A Commentary on the Revelation of St John, 

oouddeared as the Divme Book of History; in which God has 
deUxieated what is now past, present, and to come; and decided 
befbrehand the great questions of each Baooeedingage«and espeoiaUy 
of onr own. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. [Immediately. 

The Eastern Horizon ; 

or, The Bresent Crisis in the Chnroh and the World. Being the 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, of Signs of the Timies. 
With Chart. Extra doth, 8s. 6d. 

Veins of Silver; 

or, Treasures hid beneath the Surfitoe. Post 870. 4a. 6d. 

Christian Chivalry; 

or, the Armour of God on the Soldier of the Cross. Small 8to., 
extra doth. 8s. 



BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., 

Vicar of Bt, Auguatin^St Biglibwry New JPark, London, 

Words Spoken to my Friends. 

Sermons preached at St. Augostine's, Highbory New Park, Lon- 
don, by the Bey. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. Crown 8?o. 6b. 

Pulpit Recollections. 

Being Sermons preadied dnring a Six Years' Ministry at Chelten- 
ham and Highbury New Park. Bevised and adapted for general 
reading. One Vol., post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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The Twin Brothers, 

and other AddzeaseB to Ghfldren. Unifonn with **Tlie Lost 
Sheep Found.'* Square ISmo. Ss. 

The Lost Sheep Found, 

And other Sennons. (Fourteen.) Preached to the Ghfldren of 
St. Augnstme*8 Ghurdi, Highbury, London. Seoond edition. 
Square 18mo. 8s. 

Lectures on Home Subjects. 

Addressed espedaily to the Working QaaBes. Pcap 8?o. 28. 6d. 
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BY THE LATE REV. C. D. MARSTON, M.A., 

Viear of St. IhuPSf Brompton, 

Manual on the Inspiration of Scripture. 

Poap 8?o. Goth, 2b. 6d. 

Fundamental Truths : 

Pt^wrs on Important Doctrines. PoapSvo. Qoth boards, Is. 6d. 

The Four Gospels : their Diversity and Harmony. 

Poap 8vo., 2b. 

The Position of the Laity in the Church. 

Third and enlarged edition. 8d. 
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BY THE LATE BROWNLOW NORTH, B.A. 

Think on these Things ; 

Wisdom: her cry.— Wisdom : who has it?— The Qraoe of God— > 
Ghxist the Saviour : Christ the Judge. Unifiarm with " OuzselveB.*' 

88. 

You ! what You are, and what You may be. 

Sketched from the history of the Gadarene. Uniform with " Our- 
selves." Square. Is. 

Ourselves : 

A Picture sketched from the History of the Children of Israel. 
Fourth Edition. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; antique binding, Ss. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 18mo., doth limp. Is. 9d. 

The Prodigal Son ; 

or, the Way Home. Cloth boards, extra, antique binding. 2s. 

Yes ! or No ! 

or, Gk>d's Offer of Salvation. Gen. zziy. 68. Uniform with 
"OurselveB." Third Edition. Extra binding. 3s. 18mo., cloth 
limp, cheap edition. Xs. 9d. 

The Rich Man and Lazarus. 

A Practical Exposition. Unifozm with " Ourselyes.'' Second 
Editi(m. Square 18mo., doth boards, Is. 6d. ; extra binding. Ss. 

Leaves. 

A Packet containing Fifty Large Type Tracts of firar pages 
eadi, for general distribution, 6d. 

Uniform Series of Large Type Books. Limp doth. Each Sixpence. 
Christ the Saviour,— Christ the The Good Physician. 

Judge. Think I 

Earnest Words, New and Old. Wisdom : Her Cry. 

Gathered Leaves. Wisdom : Who has it ! 

God's Way of Salvation. Words for the Anxious. 
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Scripture Truths; 

or, the Way of Salyation set forth in Words of Admonitloii^ 
Counsel, and Comfort. Thirty-one sheets; arranged for One 
Month, on a Boiler, in yery large type. With Introdnotion by 
the late Bev. William Marsh, D.D. Twentieth Thousand. Is. 6d. 

Hand-book to " Scripture Truths." 

An Adaptation of this Work as a large type Manual for the Siok 
Boom and District Visitor. Limp cloth. Is.; quarter bonnd, 9d.; 
paper cover, 6d. Seventieth thousand. 

The Believer's Daily Portion. 

A Second Series of ''Scripture Truths." With Introduction by 
the late Bev. William Marsh, D.D. Mounted on roller, 2s. 
Hand-book. Is. 

Daily Teachings from the Words of Jesus. 

Unifonn in design with " Scripture Truths." With Introduction 
by the late Bev.-WiUiam Marsh, D.D. Large type, Is. Hand- 
book to ditto. Is. 

Inspired Thoughts about God and His People. 

Selected from the Psalms of David; Arranged for One Month. 
With Prefiice by Miss Catherine M. Marsh. Upon roller. Uni. 
form in design with " Daily Teachings." Is. Hand-book to the 
same. Is. 

The Children's Roll. 

Texts aud Hymns, in large type, especially adapted for the Tonng. 
Arranged for One month* Mounted upon roller. Is. 
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The Home Visitor and District Companion. 

A Monthly Magazine. Edited by the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 
S4pp. 4to. Well niastrated. One Penny. 

This Magazine is eepeoially designed for adoption by the Clergy as 
their Parochial Magazine, of which a Prospectos in detail may 
be obtained of the Fablishers. 



EVENING HOURS. 

A "Wismn^ Magcusvne* First Series Complete. Edited by the 
n&o. E, H, BICKEB8TETH, MA, 

^th 150 original Illastrations by eminent Artists. Three yolnmee, 
Imperial 8to., handsomely bound in blue cloth, published at 
£1 Is. 6d., now offered at the greatly reduced price of 12s. 6d. 
the set, with gilt edges. Complete in three yolomes. 

Hie Pnblishers, being now again supplied with the early portion of 
this series, are enabled to offer the work, complete, at the abore 
quoted price. As this work will not be reproduced, early appli> 
cation is necessary. It is offered in complete sets only. 



London: William Hunt and Company, 13, Paternoster Bow. 
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CLASSIFIED WORKS IN PACKETS. 
BY THE REV. CANON RYLE, M.A. 

Addresses to Children. 

In Eancy CoTer. Each One Fenny. In packet, containing four- 
teen. Is. 

Assorted Tracts. 

A danifled xe-issae, in Fadcets, of Uie Bev. J. C. Byle^s nnutB. 
Each packet, Is. 

Expository Tracts. 

Twenty-firar eight-page l^nots, in laige type. Selected from the 
Gospel of St Matthew. Price Is, in packet, aasorted; or each 
Tract, Sixpence per dosen. Limp doth, Is. 9d. 

Packet, for the Times. 

A Selection of Tracts hearing npon the Oontrorersies of the day. 
In packet, 2s. 

Plain Speaking. 

Series One and Two. Each containing forty short huge-type 
Tracts. Each Series Is. in packet, assorted. limp dotii. Is. 9d. 

Sabbath Tracts. 

One dozen short Tracts on the Babhath. In padcet, containing 
two copies of each Tract, 4d. Each Tract separate, ad. per dosen. 

Seed Com. 

Being an assorted Packet of One Hundred Hand BiUs, «»ni:A^i«fag 
fnrty-eight sorts. Price 8d. 

Thoughts for Heads and Hearts. 

Series One and Two. Each containing forty short huge-type 
Tenets. Each Series Is. in packet, aasorted. limp doth, la. 9d. 



WILLIAM HUNT AND COMFANT. 



Words for AU, 

Forty abort Tracts in large type. Four and eight pages. Li 
packet. Is. 

A. B. C. 

Scriptore Texts on Card, in lai^ type, selected and anranged by 
the Bev. J. C. Byle, M. A. In Packet of Twelve Cards, pzioe 6d. 

Broaxl Sheets for Cottage Walls. 

In very large type. 6d. per dozen, assorted. 

FOR CHILDREN. 

Boys and Girls Playing, 

and other Addresses for Children. Fourteen assorted, in tinted 
glazed covers, in packet, Is. 



BY THE REV. E. J. MOOR, M.A. 

Tracts on Common Things. 

Eight Series. Eadi series in packet, containing Twelve assorted 
Tracts. 6d. 

These Tracts are printed in good type, and from thieir simplicity and 
iUustrations from daily life are particularly adapted for dLstrici 
visitors, and general distribntion. 



BY THE REV. ALBAN E. RAGG, 

Bdbingtonf Cheshire. 

The Anchor Series of Narrative Tracts. 

Twenty-four Tracts in packet, assorted. Particalarly suitable for 
general distributi(m. Ptice 6d. 



BY THE LATE BROWNLOW NORTH. 

Leaves. 

Fifty Tracts of four pages each, in very Uoge type. In padcet, 
assorted, containing two copies of each TracAi, 6d. 






